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‘To our Lady Friends. 


ryan the many compounds now offering to our lady friends, there are 
few that we can so readily recommend as those emanating from the celebrated 
house of Joseph Burnett & Co. They possess two qualities to which we would 
especially call attention, viz: the entire absence of all deleterious substances, 
and the certainty that they will perform all they are said todo. The unpleas- 
ant and oftentimes painful results attending exposure to our most changeabl 
climate upon the skin, may be entirely obviated by the use of BURNETT'S 
KALLISTON, which has now become so useful an auxiliary to the toilet that 
no lady cousiders her dressing table complete without it.—.V. O. True Delta 

incarnate = 
Extract from a letter, written by a ete: from Vienna. 

“As old travellers, we bear the annoyances and privations incident to 
journeying with comuamsnn, but I have suffered—more from exhaustion of my 
supply of KALLISTON, than from any other cause. If any good friend should 
be coming out here, do, pray, send me enough to last till I get home again 
You can have no idea of the relief and comfort it brings when one is suffering 
from exposure. I have tried other ‘ appliances,’ but have found nothing that 
will compare with it for efficacy or agreeableness.’’ 


Marwporo’, July 11, 1856 


Messrs. Joseru Burnerr & Co. 

Gents : The package of Kalliston came to hand last evening, and Tam glad 
to have an opportunity to state to you how much we value it. My family hav: 
used it almost daily, for more than two years, and now they think they cannot 
do without it. : . ; 

A single application has repeatedly removed the freckles from the face of 
my little boy, leaving his skin smooth and fair. And in all cases of sunburn 
or irritation of the skin, from whatever cause, it has proved itself a perfect an 1 
very pleasant remedy 

I can, if you desire it, refer you to several cases of obstinate cutaneous dis- 
ease, in which I know the Kalliston has had a wonderful good effect ; one in 
particular, the daughter of Mr. P. , one of my neighbors, had suffered for 
many years, from eruptions and painful inflammation of the skin (probably 
the effect of bad vaccine virus), leaving it in several places puckered and quit 
red. A few weeks ago, I recommended to him your Kalliston ; he has since 
informed me, that the effect of its use has been ve ry marked and beneficial, 
that the skin has become soft and smooth, and the inflammation and redness 
has nearly disappeared. 

i owe it to you to state that I did not believe in the efficacy of any « 
metic until I tried your Kalliston, and I cheerfully give my testimony in its 
favor. : 7 

Yours respectfully, 
J. M. BOYD. 


BURNE TT’S K K. AL LISTON, 


As a Wash for the Complexion, has no equal. It is distinguished for its 
cooling and soothing properties, and is admirably adapted to all unnatural 
conditions of the skin—removing Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Redness and Rough- 
ness of the skin, etc., curing Chapped Hands, and allaying the irritation caused 
by the bites of Mosquitoes, and other annoying insects 


PREPARED BY 


Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston. 


Price, 50 Cents per bottle. - - - - For sale everywhere. 
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CARD. 


We beg to inform our friends and the public of our new ar- 
rangements, which are now complete. We have transferred our 
Offices and 


WHOLESALE CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 





TO OUR STORE 


Corner Broadway & Grand street, 


Where we have also an extensive well appointed 
MERCHANT TAILORING DEPARTMENT, 


With an entire new stock of all the latest styles of 


CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, etc., | 


Suitable for the 
Spring and Summer Trade. 
OUR 
READY-MADE DEPARTMENT, 


First floor, is extensively stocked with 


Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Clothing 


PWUBMNIISHIIG GOODS, 


We intend that no stock in the city shall compare with it, for 


taste, variety, and cheapness. 

pay~ Families will please make a note of this. 

For the convenience of our down-town customers, we intend to 
keep our store, at the 


' Corner of Broadway and Warren, | 


| Extensively and tastefully stocked with all descriptions of sea- 
| sonable 


READY-MADE CLOTHING AT RETAIL. 


And our Merchant Tailoring Department here will not be sec- 


ond either in point of stock or in the taste and talent of the cut- 


ters who have charge of it 


DEVLIN & CoO., 


Cor, Broadway and Grand, 


and Cor. Broudway and Warren Street. 
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Collegiate and Dilitary School, 


14 FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON. 


CO Riis kick cae deaWndawietoces .»-&. R. HU = HREYS, LL. D. 
Author of ‘* Lyra Hellenica le ns on the Liturgy und other works 
TEACHER OF SPANISH AND ITALIAN...Professor TORRICELLI. 
RE ROMES OF FRR Oi vc ccc ccwsccaceveswsewews Mons. COQUARD. 


FENCING AND MILITARY EXERCISES....Mons. A. JAMELLIER. 


The system of this School, which was originally opened somewhat more 
than a year since in another loeality, will be best learned by personal in 
guiry of the Principal. It is designed to give a thorough edueation of the 
highest order to a very limited number of boys. In the Junror Division 
the foundations of a sound edueation are carefully laid; in the Senior 
Division pupils are prepared for College, the Army, and the learned Pro 
fessions. 

The School year is divided into three terms of about fourteen weeks 
each, but pupils can be entered any time. 

The Scheol hours are from 9 A. M. to half-past 1 P.M 


TERMS: 


Jes stor Dryiston, from 8 to 11 years....$50 60 per annum. 
from 11 to 14 years... 50 a0 os 

Senor Drvisiox, all above 14 ye ars....130 00 

OE er ee En ae 300 OO 


All charges are payable in advanee at the beginning of each School 
Term; but pupils entering after the Term’s commencement are only 


h 


charged proportionally. 
Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen, some of whem hav 
sons at the School: 


Rev. Dr. Wetts, St. Stephen's Marovris Lovaana, B.C 
Rev. Dr. Huntixatros,Emmanuel Church. Hon. Wixstow Lewis, M. D 
Rev. Dr. Boties, Church of the Advent. Hon. G. 8S. Hrttarp, 35 School street. 


Rev. Dr. Watson, U.S. N. Prof. Horsrorp, Harvardollege 
Rev. C. F. Ketan, St. Mark's. Prof. Bowen, se 

Rev. W. P. Page, Cam! —— C. W. Moorr, Esq., 42 Concord st. 
Vu. Arstix, Esq., Boylston stre 3. C. Born, Esq., Waltham street 


Bens. F. Boreess, Esq., 62 Beacon st Lucivs R. Paar, Esq., Cambridgeport 


Dr. Dana, American Academy of A. & 8. W. D. Trcxnor, Esq., Publisher 
Col. ©. G. Greene, 8 West Newton st. Col. Kine, Melrose 


AIsO, TO 
Mrs. A. L. Paetps, Baltimore. E. I. Sears, Esq., Ed. N.Q. Review, N.Y 
Mrs. 8. J. Hare, Philadelphia W. b. Lane, Esq., 54 Cliff street, 


ag se Serare, } 
March . 1862 ( 
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ICE: TCE !f? 


><? —e- 


KNICKERBOCKER [GK COMPANY 


432 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 


Carefully and promptly ships Ice to any part of the world, for the use of Hotels, 


Groceries, Families, &c., &c. 


CHIEF CHIEF 


DEPOTS. 





7 wew YORK. 


te 


{ 


NEW YORK. 


—_——- 


Poot of Hubert St., 4.2. 





“ (Canal “ 


} 


| = | 
“fh “+ | eee 








DEPOTS | 


‘Poot of Grand St., E.R, 


BROOKLYN, | | 


No. 6 Furman Street. | 


[= This is the only Company bringing ROCKLAND | 


|| LAKE ICE to this market. 





























ther or separately 


Edition is already reached of these popular Novels 
Bs.” 
BEAUTIES OF DE QUINCEY. 
lvol. 12mo. $1.25. With a fine Portrait of the Author 
This volume contains a select f the be st passages from the writings of Taomas Dr Qvivcsy 
the nglish OF Eater It prec 4 utroductory sketch of De Quincey’s Life and 
Writings, and form a most valuat and interesting epitome of his works 
Iit. 
LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Vols. U1.,1V., V. and VI. Illustrated. 75 cents per vol 
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. TICKNOR AND FIELDS 


HAVE RE¢ 


Mess S 


‘ENTLY PUBLISHED : 
I. 
TwonrnEBtw NoOoveEeLS, 


By “irs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


Author of ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin * Tho Minister’s Wooing, 


THE PEARL OF ORR’S ISLAND. 


> etc. 


An American Story Ilvol. $1.25. 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. 
An Italian Story. 1 vol. $1.25 


These two stories, by the popu 
On 


ar authoress of 
is a Romance of Italy 


‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ are now for sale, tog 
ind the other a Romance of America. The Sixth 





The publication of Lockhart’s Life of Scott, discontinued in 1861, is now resumed. The re 
maiuing volumes will follow immediately, at the rate of two each month, until completed 
SIX VOLUMES NOW READY 
Volumes VII. and VITT. in June 

a IX. (completing the work) in July 

Iv. 
MARCRET HOWTH: A STORY OF TO-DAY. 

lvyol. 16mo. 75 cents. 


readers than this 
by 
as ‘‘a new slay 


his writings 


No late work of fiction has more 
It has made an im 
nt novel, and the author is we 
in American Literature 
ition is now ready, and will be sent 


V. 
THE FIFTH THOUSAND OF 
LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN. 


By the Author of ** Recreations of a Country Parson.” 


firmly 


pression 


arrested the attention of ju us and thoughtful 
for power, pathos, and tru ‘ ifulness, unsurpassed 


Any rece come lo ) quote the language of a competent critic— 


The Third Ed post-paid, for 75 cents 


lv 16mo. With Portrait. $1.25 
From Morris and Willis's Home Journal. 
As an essayist, Mr. Soyd has no equal, either im this country or Great Britain, and henceforth 


will be fuund occupy ie the works of Steele, 


harles Lamb.’ 


ing a place besi Addison, Goldsmith, and 


@g The foregoing works are for sale by all booksellers. The publishers will send any of 
them, post-paid, to any address on receipt of the price 
TICKNOR AND FIELDS, Pvstisners, 
135 Washington St,, Boston. 





nelle re a 
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SPECIAL. 


re 


Do you want to purchase a splendid Bible for a Holiday Present (the 


han 


dsomest in New York), to last for ages, varying in price from $5 to 


$50, then send or go to 


BOOK BINDE 


Between Broadway and Nassau Street, 


JAMES FORSTER’S 





VS Oa ~ 


VX Fulton Street, 


NEW YORE. 


> + > oo - 


Do you want to purchase the 


These books are all ri 


History of the Battles of the United States 


. 2 vols., full Gilt, 

Turkey Moroccc, Enameled Extra, price, per set, - - $2000 
Life and Times of Washinton, 2 vols., same style of Binding, $20 00 
Spencer’s United States, full gilt Morocco, 3 vols., - - - $25 00 
Life of Christ, os " - - = - = $1000 


ll richly illustrated and strongly bound. If you want 


to have your 


in fino Binding, at reasonable prices, by the single volume or 


BOOKS BOUND 


quantity, 


send them to 


JAMES FORSTER, 142 Fulton Street. 


Persons sending from a distance can rely upon doing as well as if they 


th 


came themselves. A Gift Book for the Holidays, got up on fine paper, 


and finely bound, gilt and gilt edges, price, $1.50 per copy; 12 copies 
for $11. Agents wanted. 
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DRAFTS 
PAYABLE IN ALL PARTS OF IRELAND 


Hassage to ov from AMreland, 





Mr. DONAHOE takes great pleasure in stating that 
he has perfected his arrangements, so that he can furnish 


passage certificates to and from Ireland, in the 


BEST STEAMERS 


SATILING PACKETS, 


Sailmg every week, at the very lowest rates. His Drafts 
are drawn upon the 


Provincial Bank of Ireland, 


Payable at all its branches in every principal town in 
Ireland, free of discount. 

From his long connection with the Irish people in 
America, Mr. DoNAnor expects his countrymen will give. 


him a fair share of patronage. 


Address 


PATRICK DONAHOE, 


THE PILOT OFFICE, 


Boston, Mass, 
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FOR PHILADELPHIA 


BY THE 


CAMDEN & AMBOY RAILROAD, 


From Pier No. 1, North River, foot of Battery Place, 


a mim t y 
(eulbect For, «= eee eee 2 


The Camden and Amboy Railroad Line for Philadelphia will 


leave as follows: 


Morning Line—At 6 o'clock A. M., daily (Sundays excepted), by the steam- 
boat RICHARD STOCKTON, Capt. John Simpson, for South Amboy, thence by 
Cars and Steamboat to Philadelphia. Fare by this line, $2.25. 

Afternoon Express Line —At 2 o'clock P. M., daily (Sundays excepted), 
by the Steamboat RICHARD STOCKTON, stopping at Spotswood, Jamesburg, 


Hightstown, Bordentown, Burlington and Beverly, arriving at Philadelp| 
about 6 P. M 
about 6 i 


ila 


Fare by Express Line 


es veeeeds $3.00 
Fare to Freehold and M« lent. ore 


vw 
Afternoon Way Accommodation Line—At 2 o’clock P. M., by Steamer 
RICHARD STOCKTON, for South Amboy; thence by Cars at 4.30 P. M., 
stopping at all way stations, arriving at Philadelphia at about 8 o'clock P. M. 
Fare by this line, $2.25. 
| Meals provided on board. Breakfast, Dinner and Supper, 50 cents each. 


Returning, passengers will leave Philadelphia at 6 A. M., and 1 P. M. 


, from 
foot of Walnut Street 


Accommodation and Emigrant Lines —At 1 and 5 o'clock P. M. 


1 o'clock Line, First-Class Passengers 


ee ae ae $2.25 
1 o'clock Line, Second-Class Passengers. ...... vane ae 
5 o'clock Line, First-Class Passengers.............. 2.25 
5 o'clock Second-Class Passenwers................. 1.75 


Fifty pounds of baggage only allowed each passenger 
hibi 


Passengers are 
prohibited from taking anything as baggage 


but their wearing apparel. All 
baccage, over fifty pounds, to be paid for extra. The 


Company limit the 
responsibility for baggage 


to one dollar per pound, and will not be responsible 
for any arnount beyond $100, except by special contract. 


IRA BLISS, Gen’l Agent, 


No. 7 Battery Place. 


rt 
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-PIILADELPU, WILMINGTON, AND BALTIMORE 
| 





On and after MONDAY, APRIL 7, 1862, 


PASSENGER TRAINS LEAVE PHILADELPHIA : 

For Baltimore, at 3.30 A. M., 8.15 A. M., 11.35 A. M. (Express), and 11 
P. M. 
‘or Chester, 8.15 A. M., 11.35 A. M., 4.15 and 11 P. M. 
‘or Wilmington, at 3.30 A. M., 8.15 A. M., 11.35 A. M., 4.15 and 11 P. M 
‘or Newcastle, at 8.15 A. M. and 4.15 P. M. 
or Dover, at 8 15 A. M. and 4.15 P. M. 
‘or Milford, at 8.15 A. M. 
‘or Salisbury, at 8.15 A. M. 


TRAINS FOR PHILADELPHIA : 


Leave Baltimore at 8.30 A. M. (Express), 1.05 P. M. (Express), 5.20 and 7 P. M 
(Express) 

Li we Wilmington at 6.55 and 11.33 A.M., 4.15, 8.45, and 9.50 P. M. 

Leave Salisbury at 2.35 P. M. 

Leave Milford at 4.55 P. M. 

Leave Dover at 9 A. M. and 6.10 P. M 

Leave New Castle at 11 A. M. and 8.10 P. M 

Leave Chester at 7.45 A. M., 12.15, 4.50, and 9.30 P. M. 


Leave Baltimore for Salisbury and intermediate stations at 5.20 and 7 P. M.; 
for Dover and intermediate stations at 1.05 P. M 


| TRAINS FOR BALTIMORE : 
| Leave Chester at 8.45 A. M., 12.05 and 11.30 P.M 
Leave Wilmington at 4.30 A. M., 9.25 A.M., 12.35 P. M., and 12.10 P. M. 
FREIGHT TRAIN, with Passenger Car attached, will run as follows : 
Leave Philadelphia for Perryville and intermediate places at 5.30 P. M. 
Leave Wilmington for Perryville and intermediate places at 7.10 P. M 
Leave Philadelphia for Chester, Wilmington, Stanton, Newark, Elkton, 
North East, Perryville, Havre-de-Grace, and at all stations between Havre-d 
Grace and Baltimore, 12 M. 
Leave Baltimore for Havre-de-Grace and intermediate stations at 8.45 A. M 
Leave Wilmington for Philadelphia and intermediate places at 2.05 P. M 


ON SUNDAYS ONLY: 


At 3.30 A.M. and 11 P. M. from Philadelphia to Baltimore. 
At 7 from Baltimore to Philadelphia 





j 


The 3.30 A M. Train from Philadelphia to Baltimore will run daily, Mondays | 


excepted. 


WM. STEARNS, Superintendent. 
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CONNERS’ 
UNITED STATES TYPE FOUNDRY 
Nos. 28, 30 and 32 Centre Street, 


BETWEEN READE AND DUANE STREETS, 


NEW YORE. 


To Printers and Publishers. 
The undersigned beg to inform the trade that their 


NEW QUARTO SPECIMEN BOOE 
Is much enlarged and beautified, with numerous new and elegant articles, of a 
decidedly superior order, which, to enumerate, would occupy too much space 
yet they cannot forego calling attention of printers to the two 

-Vew Series of Scotch Cut Faces, 
From Pear] to Pica—surpassing, if possible, 
THEIR ORIGINAL SCOTCH CUT FACES, 
Which : ay - n such universal satisfaction (and are now being imperfectly 
imitat  E: ist est, North, and South, 
7 z RK FANCY E¥PR DEPARTMENT 

Exhibits an unsurpassable quantity of styles, of Home Origin, and selected from 
England, France, and Germany And their new 


/ 


= J 4 r) a e s 
tmectican—Scitfils, Nound Hl and, and Statian etfs, 
BORDERING, &c., &c., 


Are not to be excelled in this, or any other country; and this the undersigned 
imake bold to say of their specimens, as they have now reached a point (by large 
outlay and perseverance) originally aimed after—that is, to excel in quality of the 
articles furnished, and in the variety of styles presented for selection—surpassing 
all simil ir est tblishme nts The mt veral styles h ive only to be seen to be appre - 
ciated. Particular attention is‘ called to their German department—wherein is 
shown as splendid 


German Faces and Styles 


As can be seen in the German Confederation or the United States. Particular 


attention having been given to the selection, in obtaining the styles from the 
very best type foundries throughout Germany, whether for Book, Job, or News 
paper printing. ALL TYPE cast at their establishment is now manufactured 


from the Metal known as 


CONNER’S UNEQUALED HARD TYPE METAL 


which mas secureD the printing of the enormous number of 


Twenty-two to Twenty-eight Millions of Sheets, 
And doing good s rvice » for the period of near one year—as will be verified at the 
oftice of the New York : He vrald, many of the Daily and Weekly Ne wspapers in this 
city, and throughout the United States and Canadas, as well as by a large num- 
ber of Book and Job Printers using Machine Power Presses. 


Every Article necessary for a Perfect Printing Office furnished as above. 


JAMES CONNER’ Ss SONS. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF FREDERICK A. BROWN & CO. 


FORMERLY BROWN & TAGGARD. 
No. 29 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


~ CARLYLE’ Ss ESSAYS. 
Critical and m is. In 4 vols. largel2mo. Cloth, per vol., $1.25 ; sheep, $1.50 ; half 
ealf, gilt or antique, $2 5 : "ta | turkey morocco, $3.00 
This edition has been revised and annotated by the Author, and printed on the finest tinted 
paper at the ‘* Riverside Press,’’ and is fully equal to any epecimen of book-making yet pro 
duced in this country. It has a copious index, and a pew portrait, engraved expressly for this 
edition from a miniature of a recent date 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BACON. - 
Freperick A. Brown & Co. have in preparation the compl 4 works of Francis Bacon. in 15 
ols., crown 8vo, reprinted from thé recent London ed n. Edited by James Spepprs, A. M 

nity College ; Ronert Leste Evus, A. M., late Fellow of Trinity College and DoveLas Denon 
Heatu, Barrister at Law, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. It is the design of the pub 
lishers to issue these works in the highest style of manufacture, and thus supply a want which | 
has long existed for the popular and standard works of our literature, produced tn a style equa 
to their merits. Price per vol., cloth, $1.50; sheep, $2.00; half calf, gilt, $2.50; half calf, 


antique, $2.50 
STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF ENCLAND. } 
The illustrated edition, contaiz 14 steel engravings. In 7 vols. octavo. Per vol. cloth, 
$1.75 ; sheep, $2.25 ; half calf, $3 












gilt or antique, $3.00 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA AMERICANA. 

A popular dictionary of arts, sciences, literature, history, politics, biography ; including a 
copious collection of original articles in “Ame rican biography On the basis of the seventh editior 
f the German Conversations-Lexicot Edited by Fraycts Lieper, assisted by E. WicGLesworrn 
und T. G. BRADFORI With « rof. Henry Veruake, of the University of ’enneyivania 
In 14 large octavo volumes e thousand e-columued pages. Price 
per set, cloth, $22 ; sheep, $25 ; half calf, gilt or antique, . 
CUSHINC’S MANUAL. 


tules of Proceeding and Debate in Deliberative Assemblies. By Lucimer S. Crsmna, for 12 


ars Clerk of the Massachusetts House of Representatives. The standard book all over the 


Union. 38th edition. 338cts 
WORCESTER’S HISTORY. 
Elements of History, ancient and modern. By J. FE. Worcester, LL.D. A new edition. 
brought down to the present time, and printed from entirely new stereotype plates. 438 pp 


Half morocco, $1.25 
SMELLIE’S PHILOSOPHY. 
The Philosophy of Natural History. By Wa. Smetuur. With an Introduction and Additions 
by Dr. Jous Ware, of Cambridge, Mass. 12mo. 400 pp. Half morocco, $1.25 A new edition, 
revised, and illustrated with over fifty engravings, and printed from new stereotype plates 


COLBURN’S | FIRST | LESSONS. 








Intellectual Arithme ive m Instruction. By Warren Cotraren 
20 cts. July 20, 1858 ‘Adope iter all the gramt cove de ye Boston as the only text book on 
nental arithr ‘ 


PRIMARY SCHOOL WL ABLETS. 
By Joun D. Pimirrick a4 rintendent of Public s he set consists of twenty 
ta ts, mounted on ten large cards pe yt ge sees agg mag ME ind cor ete in itself 
tuation, numerals, sounds 




















Ti ibjects illustrated are the — t, penmanship en ing, pun 
f letters and syllables, and w ntences for reading 
; EATON'S ARITHMETIC. 

A treatise on arithmetic, combi i. and synt lapted to the best mode of 
nstruction in eemmon schools and academies. By jams Ss ‘tae. A.M instruc tor ir , 
Academy, Andover, Mass ind President of Essex County Teachers’ Associati 12mo. 360 
pp. Half morocco, T5 cts. July 20, 58. Adopted for all the grammar schools in Boston 

EATON’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 

Pe thmetic, upon the Live ethod ; adapted to the best 
mode « He vols By he ney Faro N i ctor in Phillips Academy, and 
Author i n Arithmetic l6mo. 96 pp eles g ntl y illustrated 15 cts 

MARCARET eebes. Ss eee t 

6 vols. 1 the 19th Century;” ” A 

Bi ea Abr Life W and wi new ’ oe shed ma acr edited 
roth 1 A rB.F r a Literature. a ‘ De . 
i ea . rt T e@ works f that ‘ t es Mar . t * are i rr 
nd furnished separate or e box "'Priee $7 pe : 
PARLEY’ Ss ica cua LIBRARY. 
Hon. S. ¢ 1 v 
8 I ations “ ning a ! 4 story 
vy, arts lit embra ‘ » st in s we 
ress k w andw V " i where atg Se wks a Pe € c 
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Che Gommernal Agenry, 


37 


PARK BUILDINC, 


PARK ROW & 145 NASSAU ST., 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842, 


FOR THE USE OF MERCHANTS AND BANKERS, 


——- #00 ---— 


| 


| 


| GColtecKrons made hrouchout Ahae UPnried | 
_— 


Srates, GCanadas, Great Brrviarmn, 
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but two facets will sufficiently account for it—namely, the 
cautious jealousy of the government against strangers, and 
the peculiarity of the language. The former has, indeed, been 
overcome to a considerable extent in recent years, by the perse- 
vering and energetic efforts of England, France, Russia, and our 
own country. Great concessions have been obtained, though 
not always in a fair and honorable way. But it is the end, not 
the means, we have now to consider. At the present mo- 
ment, foreigners may visit several of the commercial cities of 
China; they are but tolerated, however, at best, certainly 
not encouraged. It does not seem that they are welcomed 
by any class of the people. Even traders who go with 
poe kets full of mone y are looked upon with suspic ion. Gen- 
erally they have not much difficulty in purchasing the pro- 
ductions of the country, but if they attempt to secure exten- 
sive information relative to the institutions, the religion, the 
laws, or even the literature of the country, they meet with 
obstacles at every step. When questions are asked, answers 
are seldom refused ; nor is it often that any reluctance is evinced 
on the part of the interrogated party. On the contrary, every 
intelligent Chinese wishes to be considered frank and com- 
municative. But, unfortunately, he has little regard for truth 
in his intereourse with foreigners. He tells the latter, not 
what he believes true, but what he imagines will redound to 
the glory of China. This, we may observe in passing, is the 
more remarkable, because no people are more truthful to each 
other than the Chinese ; none are taught to have a greater 
abhorrence of lying. This we may see from the works 
which they regard as their bible—those of Kon-Fu-Tse, 
called by Europeans Confucius, of whom it has been well 
and truly said : 
“Without assumption, he explor’d the mind, 

Unveil’d the light of reason to mankind 

Spoke as a sage, and never as a seer, 

Yet, strange to say, his country Jov’d him dear.” 

If the learned men of China are asked why it is that their 
countrymen are so prone to making statements to foreigners, 
that in many cases have no foundation, their reply is that 
they have good reason for it, asking In turn, whether Christian 
moralists require their disciples to tell what may be injurious 
to themselves. This is in allusion to the torrents of blood 
shed both in Japan and China, by means of the interference 
of foreigners in the laws and religion of those countries. 
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But be the cause what it may, the effect is obvious enough ; 
those who remain longest in the country can obtain little 
information more than is afforded by personal observation. 
Those who would be acquainted with China, as it was 
and is, must learn her language, and there are but few who 
like to undertake this. Even among linguists, it is pretty 
generally believed that it requires the greater part of a whole 
life to learn Chinese. Several Chinese scholars have asserted 
the fact; and their assertion seems fully borne out by the 
written characters of the language, without any further evi- 
dence. Nor are those, who proceed so far as to be able to 
form an idea of its strueture, much better encouraged ; for 
in Chinese, more than in any other language, the most for- 
midable difficulties are those which present themselves at the 
outset of the student’s labors. To learn the characters alone, 
requires no slight amount of study and perseverance ; at the 
same time, the system of writing is by no means so compli- 
cated as it would seem at first sight. Before proceeding any 
further, it is proper to Say that the writer of this article is 
hot sufficiently acquainted with Chinese to be able to trans- 
late any diffieult passage. We have studied its grammatical 
structure and fundamental principles, but nothing further. 
This, however, we find to be quite suflicient to enable us to 
compare the language with the Greek and the Latin, with 
five or six of the principal modern dialects of Europe, and 
to some extent with the Sanserit. All these have a general 
resemblance to each other; but we eannot say that the 
Chinese has the least resemblance to any one of them. It 
belongs to that class of idioms ealled INOLOSY llabie. There is 
no pure Chinese word of more than one syllable. The sylla- 
bles are, however, sometimes combined, as in the English 
words mankind, welcome, dayspring, &e., &e. No language has 
so few consonants. Those found most useful in the Indo- 
European idioms are entirely wanting in the Chinese, namely, 
bh, d, r, v, and z. Kven the consonants used can seldom be 
pronounced without the interposition ot uw, or shera s: so that, 
tor example, if a Chinese is required to pronounee the Latin 
word Christus, he can make no nearer approach to it: than 
Kul-iss-ut-oo-suh. Mr. Marshman was the first European who 
discovered that as words in other languages are fo med by 
the combination of certain symbols, termed letters, so are 
Chinese characters constructed by the union of certain imita- 
tions of the objects of sense; or, more strictly speaking, 
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imitations of natural objects. From this, it would seem, 
that those characters must be very numerous; and so indeed 
they are, when combined. But the number of elements, 01 
mother characters (T'sé-moo), as they are called by the Chi- 
nese (cle/s or keys by Europeans), are only two hundred and 
fourteen, certainly not more than two hundred and thirty. 
But these, when combined, form at least 80,000, though an 
acquaintance with less than half that number enables the 
student to read any Chinese book. 

What time the present characters were invented, or first 
introduced, no one ean pretend to determine with any degree 
of accuracy; but there can be no question of their being of 
high antiquity. Se-ma-tsien, the most reliable of all the 
Chinese historians, traces them back to the re ign of Hoang- 
tse, about 2,500 years betore ( ‘hrist—2,000 years ante rlor 
to the time of Confucius; and his chronology is accepted as 
upproxiinating nearest to the truth by such European scholars 
as Adelung, Bunsen, and Grimm. Other Chinese historians 
assign them an antiquity of nearly 4,000 years; nor is there 
any proof that they are not thus old, further than that the 
use of any written characters, at so remote a pe ‘riod of the 
world’s history, would be inconsistent with the Mosaic chro- 
nology, or that generally believed by Christians. But the 
period of 2,500 years is no matter of mere conjecture. The 
characters are found not only in books that date nearly, if 
not quite, so far back, but also on poreelain vases, seals of 
agate, drinking cups, urns, sepulehral monuments of stone, 
copper, &e., Ke. And, the more ancient they are, the more 
accurately do they represent natural objec ts. “They in- 
clude,” says Mr. Marshman,* “ the most remark: ble objec ts of 
nature, as the Suh, the moon, a rive r, &@ mount iin, fire » Water, 
earth, wood, stone, &e.; the principal parts of a house, as 
well as those utensils most in use, as a knife, a spoon (or 
chopsticks), a seat, a box, a staff, &e.; vor are the grand 
supports of life omitted, grain, pulse, flesh, fish, &c.; nor the 
primary relations of life, father, mother, son, daughter, how- 
ever diflicult to be represented. We tind not only characters 
to denote the body, but also the soul or spirit, as well 
certain articles of worship. Qualities, though somewhat 
more difficult of representation, are not wholly omitted, 
although the elementary characters expressive of these searce- 


© Dissertation, pp. 12, 13 
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ly amount to thirty; among which will be found, however, 
such as are most obvious to the senses, as straight, crooked, 
great, small, high, &e. To express actions by appropriate 
symbols would seem still more difficult ; accordingly we find 
that this class is even smaller than the foregoing; a tew, 
however, are admitted, which signify the most common ac- 
tions of life, such as to see, to speak, to walk, to run, &e. 
Such, then, are the ideas represented by these elements, 
which, as they compose the other characters, may be justly 
termed the alphabet of the Chinese language, or initative 
medium of communication.’ 

At first view, it is difficult to understand how a language, 
every word of which is, more or less, a representative of 
some object in nature or art, can be learned without at least 
half a lifetime of unremitting application and study ; yet the 
learned M. Réemusat, for many years professor of the language 
in the Imperial College of Paris, has proved by faets—by a 
dozen of pupils whom he had taught, not only to translate 
into Chinese any modern book, but to speak it quite as 
fluently as many of our best professors ot Greek and Latin 
can speak the language of Homer or Virgil—that Chinese 
may be learned in as short time as almost any other idiom— 
in a much shorter time than the Sanscrit, the Greek, or the 
Latin. Mr. Marshman has asserted that it is much more 
easily learned than the German, and vastly more regular and 
artistic In its structure than the English. This will seem less 
incredible to those who judge of the Chinese by its seem- 
ingly unmeaning characters, when it is remembered that the 
linguists of China find it difficult to understand how it is 
possible for the outside barbarians to form, from twenty-four 
elements, or letters, void of meaning themselves, such an 
immense variety ot expressive words as are to be found in 
our great poems, histories, &e. If we would only refleet on 
this ourselves, we should admit that it is no greater wonder 
to form the Chinese language from different combinations of 
two hundred and fourteen characters, each of which expresses 
an idea by itself, im its simplest form, than it is to torm the 
English language from twenty-four letters, which, as already 
observed, hi ive no ine aning, exce pt in combing ition. 

Our readers need hot be informe “l how le ‘tters are so Com- 
bined as to express ideas; but there are not many of them, 
we presume, who understand how the elements of the 
Chinese are made to produce corresponding results, or in 
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what proportion are they used. A fewe xamples, t taken from 
Mr. Marshman’s Dissertation, will give a sufficient idea of this 
for our present purpose: Chou, grass, or vegetation in 
general ; soi, water, and mook, wood, hold the first rank, the 
latter having 1,232 characters into which it enters 3 soz, 
water, 1,333 ; and chou, vegetation, no less than 1,423. The 
elements which, next to these, receive the greatest numbers 
of characters, are those which represent the hand, the mouth, 
the heart, the first standing at the head of 1,012; the second 
claiming as its quota 983; and the third, 956. Nee, the ele- 
ment for a woman, ranks next, standing at the head of 834; 
while yun, that for a man, ineludes only 729; but wy, the 
element intended to denote reptiles, has underneath it a class 
containing S04. After these follow gui, a word which in- 
cludes in its elass 734; and kyam or kyun, gold, under which 
are placed 719 characters. See, the character for silk, or any- 
thing fine and delicate, and chok, a bamboo, that notable in- 
strument of government among the Chinese, claim each an 
equal number, ew G72. Yok, flesh, san, a mountain, 
mook, the eye, and chok, the Sook, rank next, and include each 
of them somewhat more than 500 characters ; as doves nieu, 
the element expressive of a bird. The elements which 
represent earth, stone, disease, clothing, and jewels, contain 
each somewhat above 400 characters in their respective 
classes ; as do ma, a horse, and khin, a dog ; while yut, a day, 
fon, a knite, chee, a place, mie, rice, and cheok, motion, stand 
each at the head of somewhat more than 300. Thus, thirty, 
of these elements, expressive of the priinary objects of sense, 
euter into the composition of nearly fwenty thousand characters 
which probably constitute the better half of the charae- 
ters included in the language. ° ° ® ° It 
some elements, however, euter into the composition of a 
rery great number of characters, others will be found to have 
so few as searcely to entitle them to a place among the ele- 
ments. The six characters which compose the class of one 
stroke, beside being all obsolete, except yut, one, include to- 
gether only 95 characters, and one of them only two. Among 
those consisting of many strokes are to be found 40, the 
respective classes of which contain no more than 20 charae- 
ters each, and some of them only ten; the whole 40 con- 
taining only 615. There are 20 others which contain from 
20 to 35 each; the aggregate amounting to 557. Thus, 
eighty-four of these elements include, in the whole of their 
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classes, only 1,427 characters, which is but four more than 
the number placed under chou, vegetation,” &c.* 

In short, no grammar is more simple than that of the 
Chinese written language. This, indeed, may be easily un- 
derstood from the fact that, as we already intimated, the 
characters are invariably the same, whether as verbs, substan- 
tives, adjectives or participles. Neither cases, genders, num- 
bers, persons, moods, nor tenses make any difference in this 
respect. What may well seem stranger still, the same charac- 
ters may be used alte rnately as a noun, verb, adjective and 
partic iple, without the slightest alteration in its form. The 
changes in meaning are made by means of auxiliary charae- 
ters. But this characteristic the language possesses, to some 
extent, in common with our own. Thus, for example, the 
English noun man undergoes no change in declension, the nomi- 
native being man, the genitive, man’s, or of a man, dative, to a 
man, accusative, man, Vocative, O man, and ablative, with or by 
aman. In the illustration we have used the Latin forms, be- 
cause they present more variety ; although there are only three 
cases in English, the nominative, genitive and objective. In 
the Chinese there are numeral adjectives to express definite 
numbers ; but when the numbers are indefinite they must 
be expressed, like other words, by auxiliary terms. As our 
genitive has s with the apostrophe after it, so the Chinese 
genitive has te after it. The Chinese dative is formed by 
placing cx before the nominative, which corresponds with our 
to or for, and the Chinese ablative is formed by placing tung 
before the nominative, which corresponds with our with or by. 

No European language has so many auxiliary verbs as 
the English; but no language in the world has so many 
as the Chinese, for in the latter all the tenses and moods 
have to be formed by auxiliaries. But there are only three 
tenses, the present, past, and future. These are expressed 
as follows: ngo-lai, 1 come, ngo-lai-leao, 1 came, did come, 
or have cohie, ngo-pee-£al, or ngo-chau-gat, | shall or will 
come. The qualities of the nouns are expressed in a man- 
ner equally simple. The adjectives are generally placed 
before the substantives, but often after them. We give an 
instance or two, thus: fa jin, great man, or ye jim, One Man, 
is sufficiently explicit in writing, but in conversation either 
expression may be ambiguous. To obviate this difficulty, 


© Jhsserlation, pp, 87, 88. 
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a particle is introduced in colloquial language, as ye-ko-in, 
one man. Still more simple, if possible, are the personal 
pronouns ; they are ngo, 1, ne, thou, ta, he. In forming the 
plural from these, all that is necessary is to affix mun to 
eae h, as ngo-mun, We, ne-mun, Ye or You, ta- “mun, the V5 and 
when it is required to convert them into possessive pronouns, 
it is only necessary to add ¢’e in a similar manner, as ngo-tie, 
mine, ne-fie, thine, ta-mun-tie, theirs, &e. 

The limits of an article will not permit us to pursue 
this branch of our subject at greater length; if we did so, 
we should be able to devote no attention to Chinese litera- 
ture; and the object of the present paper is, simply to give 
a general view ot both the language and the literature, re- 
serving more particular and extended remarks for a future 
occasion. 

The missionaries, doubtless with the best intention, gave 
an erroneous estimate of what they considered the almost 
unlimited copiousness of the Chinese language ; and their 
statements have still the effect of deterring the student from 
undertaking its study. But if the most copious Chinese 
dictionary be compared to the dictionary of any of the prin- 
cipal languages of Europe, ancient or modern, it will be 
found that the words, in almost any of the latter, equal, if 
they do not exceed, the number of characters in the former. 
Thus, in the dictionary of Kaung-shee, the best authority in 
China, there are not more than 35,000 characters ; whereas, 
in Ainsworth’s Dictionary, there are 48,000 words, in Seapu- 
la’s Lexicon, 46,000, in Worcester’s Dictionary, upwards of 
50,000, in Ben-Allah’s Arabie Dictionary, 65,000, &c. True, 
there are many characters used in writing and speaking not 
to be found in the Chinese dictionary; but is not the same 
true of many forms of expression in the Indo- -European lan- 
guages? For example, in no dictionary of the English lan- 
guage do we find all the tenses of the verb. The principal 
forms are given, but no more. If all were given, the size of 
the dictionary would be more than doubled. And similar 
remarks, but slightly modified, will apply to the Chinese, 
Thus, in the whole of the text of the Tu-tsing-leu-lee, consist- 
ing of more than 110,000 characters, the number of distinct 
characters is less than 17.000. 

That class of writers disposed to regard all ages and na- 
tions as ignorant, save their own, affect to sneer at the high 
antiquity claimed by the Chinese ; but facts cannot be set 
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aside by sneering. The Chinese are everywhere surrounded 
by evidences of a civilization extending over thousands of 
years anterior to our era. No fact, of which ocular demon- 
stration cannot be given, is so well attested as that Fohi 
gave laws to China two thousand five hundred years before 
Christ. Among oriental scholars there is as little doubt on this 
point as that Lycurgus gave laws to the Spartans nearly 
nine hundred years before Christ ; or that Solon gave laws 
to the Athenians nearly six hundred years before Christ. 
The theory of those, who attempt to prove that China is a 
compar atively modern nation, is, that the country was a 
wilderness until after the downfall of the Pharaohs and Egy p- 
tian civilization. They tell us that the Chinese Ki is but 
the Egyptian Atres, so called by the Greeks, and that the 
Egyptian Menes is identical with the Chinese emperor 
or king, Yu; but they might as well pretend that Zoroas- 
ter and Mohammed were one and the same personage. 
Not but they attempt to adduce arguments in favor of 
thei r hypothe sis, at least what they call arguments; such, 
for example, as that, because the Egyptians lighted torches 
after sunset, and that the Chinese light lanterns at about 
the same hour, it must tollow that the latter commenced 
their existence as an Egyptian colony, the same as the Car- 
thaginians were once a Phoenician colony, &e. The theory 
is not original, however, with our modern erities ; its authors 
are the early missionaries ; and it may be doubted whether 
they believed it themselves. The probability seems to be, 

that they invented it tor the purpose of showing that, ditfer- 
eut as the Chinese language is from all others, and conse- 
quently incousistent with the biblical account of unity of 
language, as well as unity of race, it is derived from the 
sulne roots as fens Greek, the Latin, and the Sanserit. In 
other words, it may be regarded as a pious fraud. There 
are others, again, who will have it that China is: a comparatively 
modern country, if for no other reason than that it was the 
Jesuits who first made the world acquainted with the coun- 
try, its language, literature, religion, manners, and customs, 
These belong to the same class who sO long rejected Peru- 
vian bark as an invention of Satan—a drug calculated alike 
to poison the soul and the body. Sut if some of these mis- 


sionaries deemed it necessary to connect the Chinese with 
the Egyptians, lest it might be supposed that the former 
vere a peculiar people, created, perhaps, at a different time 
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and under different circumstances from those of their neigh- 
bors, there were others of the same fraternity who stoutly 
defended the highest antiquity claimed by the Chinese them- 
selves. And they were decidedly the most learned who pur- 
sued the latter course—those best qualified to investigate the 
subject. As an instance, suffice it to mention the name of 
the Abbe Perennin, who was perfectly familiar with the oral 
and written language of China. In reply to the champions 
of the ] Eg) ptian theory, treated with ridicule and contempt 
by ™ (‘hinese themselves, the learned abbé asks the follow- 
ing significant questions: ‘ Your Egyptians,” he says, ‘ when 
r,t to people China, must evidently have passed through 
India ; was India, at that time, peopled, or not? If it was, 
would it permit a foreign army to pass through Ee If it 
was not, would not the Ex gyptians have stop ped in India ? 
Would they have continued their journey ales barren 
deserts and over almost impracticable mountains, till they 
reached China, in order to form colonies there, when they 
might easily have established them on the tertile banks 
the Ganges?” 

Its great wall alone would prove China to be an ancient 
empire, and one that enjoyed at a remote age a high degree 
of civilization. According to Voltaire and many other writers 
of eminence, even the pyramids ot Egypt are puerile and 
useless masses compared with this gigantic work. Of thirty- 
two eclipses calculated by the ancient astronomers of ¢ ‘hina, 
twenty-eight have been verified by the mathematicians of 
Europe. There is no longer any doubt that the art of print- 
ing was understood and practise “dd hundreds, if not thousands, 
of years before the Christian era. To the present day, their 
porcelain towers are the wonder of the world; and European 
art and science have hitherto striven in vain to e qui al them. 
The extent as well as the number of their libraries is enor- 
mous.* ‘The dictionary from which Mr. Marshman has taken 
most of the materials contained in the first part of his Disser- 
tation Was compiled under the direction of an emperor of the 
Han dynasty, who mounted the throne more than two hun- 
dred years before our era. Seven or eight editions of this, 
each enlarged and improved, have since been published.+ That 

° Mr. Davis gives a list of two hundred volumes of Chinese plays in his pre- 
face, and Pere Pre — has translated into French the ** Hundred Plays of 


Yuen These would show by themselves that there is abundant richness in 
thi is department of Chinese literature. 


t Omitting the Chinese characters, but giving their equivalents, we quote 


two or three words from M. de Guignes’ Dictionary, with the meaning in French 
snd Latin 
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which is now regarded as a standard authority throughout 
China, as Worcester’s is in our own country, is the dictionary 
of Kaung-Shee, in which we are told, by one well competent 
to judge of its merits, that “the forms, the names and the 
different senses of the characters are defined and supported 
with a fulness and precision which searcely admit of im- 
provement. The arrangement, too, is so simple and yet so 
perspicuous, that one totally unacquainted with the C ‘hinese 
characters may, in a few hours, make himself master of it 
with perfect ease. The only desideratum to the study of 
Chinese is a translation of this dictionary ; and in this noth- 
ing is necessary besides merely rendering it into English, in 
the order in which it lies ; it being in my opinion almost im- 
possible forany European to alter it with ‘advantage.”* What 
more could be said of the best dic tionary of any Muropean 
language 7 

A people, who can boast of many well compiled and co- 
pious dictionaries, must also be able to boast of a copious 
literature. This is certainly true of the Chinese. Even 
Germany is not so fertile in books, or book-making, as China. 
The catalogue alone of a Chinese library not unfrequently 
amounts to hundreds of volumes. The Emperor, Khian- 
Leung, who reigned at the close of last century, had a pri- 
vate library at Nankin, the catalogue of which extended to 
122 printed volumes, which included every variety of works 
on literature, science, and the arts; and we are told by the 
Abbé Hue, and several other reliable travellers, that the 
principal public library at Peking surpasses all other libraries 
in the world in extent, as much as the great wall of China 
surpasses all other walls. 

It may be said, that the books are not as valuable as those 
found in European libraries. This is probably true ; at least, 
they would not be found as valuable to Europeans as their 
own; but could not the Chinese say the same of ours with 
equal truth? Those of them who have travelled, and are 


Yen—Faire un compliment de condoleance & quelqu’un, sur le perte de 
quelques parens, ou dune dignite 
Aliquem, sive ob dignitatem amissam, sive ab consanguineos vita functos, 


invisare et consolari 
‘ Quang—KEaux profondes et étendues, débordement d’eaux, inondation, 
surnom 
Ac que profunde et ample aquarum exundatio, inunditio, cognomen 
* Kao—Clair, blane 
Clarum, album, patens.”’ 
* Yao—Grand, obseur 
Amplum, obscurum, profundum,’’ &« 


© Marshman’s Dissertation, p. 108. 
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capable of judging, have said so more than once. Nor can 
their opinions, more than ours, be attributed to mere preju- 
dice. They have, and always had, a different civilization 
from ours, and different civilizations presuppose different 
modes of thought. Even arts and sciences, that may be a 
source of wealth to one nation, may, for various reasons, be 
of very little, if any, use to another. For example, the 
science of navigation is of very little use to a nation that has 
no sea-coast, and that devotes no attention to foreign com- 
merece ; and what is not useful is not likely to be much eul- 
tivated. If, then, we find a nation ignorant of any particular 
art, or science, we should rather ask whether it is likely 
they would have been acquainted with it had they been 
placed in the same position and cireumstances with ourselves, 
than pronounce them inferior in intellect. We ought to 
make the allowances for foreigners which we expect them 
to make for us, remembering that, however absurd, stupid, 
or ignorant they may ap pear to our trave ‘llers, we are likely 
to appear equally soto theirs. This has been well illustrate “] 
by Goldsmith in his Letters ofa Chinese Philosopher, and still 
better, perhaps, by Montesquieu in his Persian Letters. But 
real Chinese and Persians have travelled and have given their 
views of the institutions, laws, religion, and manners and 
customs of the principal Kuropean nations. Thus, we have 
now before usa translation of a poem on L ondon, written by 
a Chinese who visited Europe in 1813; and certainly ne in- 
telligent, unprejudiced person can read it without admitting 
that it gives as fair and truthful an account of the great Eng- 
lish metropolis, at the time it was written, as any European 
would be likely to give of Peking, especially if he attempted 
the description in verse. We select two or three stanzas as 
a specimen, reminding the reader that it is but a prose trans- 
lation, as nearly literal as possible; a mode of reudering 
which could not do justice e to an author writing in the most 
universally studied language of Europe; but which does 
less to the Chinese than such aaa to any other: 


‘The towering edifices rise storv above story, 

| ill the stateliness of splendid mansions: 

Railings of iron thickly stud the sides of every entrance 
And streams from the river circulate through the walls: 
Phe sides of each apartment are variegated with devices ; 
Through the windows of glass appear the scarlet hanging 


And in the street itself is presented a beautiful see 


i 
eC 
Phe congregated buildings have all the : ispect of a pl icture, 
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“Tn London, about the period of the ninth moon, 


The inhabitants delight in travelling to a distance; 

They hance their abodes and betake themselves to th country, 
Visiting their friends in their rural retreats. 

The prolonged sound of carriages and steeds is heard through the day ; 
Then in autumn the prices of provisions fall 

And the greater number of dwellings being untenanted, 

Sucl 


ch as require it are repaired and adorned. 


‘) 
‘The spacious streets are exceedingly smooth and level, 
Each being crossed by others at intervals; 
On either side perambulate men and females, 
In the centre career along the earriages and horses: 


The mingled sound of voices is heard in the shops at evening 


During midwinter the accumulated snows adhere to the pathway ; 


Lamps are displayed at night along the street sides, 


ll 
Their radianes twinkling like the stars of the sky.’ 


The author is not so correct in speaking of the Christian 
religion. = The people ot these realms,” he Says, * pretend 
to believe only in one God ; but they invoke several Gods ; 
nay, they have told me to my face, that three Gods and one 
God are the same. From these facts, I conclude that they 
must have borrowed their religion from our neighbors, the 
Hindoos. They have, besides, a grand lama, who is half 
priest, half emperor, dresses himselt in women’s clothes, and 
calls himself the representative of Heaven. There are a large 
number, however, who do not believe in the lama; but they 
make a lama of their Emperor, and pretend to interpret the 
sacred books for themselves. The principal difference, I have 
been able to see between the two leading sects, is that the 
members of one insist that they take the deity into their 
stomachs, just as he is in the ninth heaven ; while the other 
claim to do so in a figurative or symbolical sense. The 
ministers of both sell their services the same as any other 
commodities; and they seem to value money more than 
heaven itself.’ To the bravery of Europeans, or, rather, of 
the English, the same author pays the following tribute: 
“They make light of their lives on occasions of personal con- 
test. and, when two of them quarrel, the consequences may 
be serious. They stand face to face, and discharge firearms 
at each other on a given signal. If one falls, the survivor is 
not punished; if neither fall, there is an end of the quarrel. 
They do this,” adds the poet, ‘to show that they are not 
afraid!” When a guest arrives, the host helps him with his 
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own hand to the juice of the grape; they welcome visitors 
with wine, not as we do, with tea; and perh aps this will ae- 
count for their fighting propensities.” Need we say, how 
few authors there are of the European race that have the 
talent to make shrewder observations than these. If Chinese 
authors commit errors, and are sometimes profane, the same 
may be said of our own. We should, then, rather take the 
advice of Horace, and make an allowance for the difference 
between the two civilizations, if we wish a similar indulgence 
to be extended to ourselves : 


“Scimus et hane veniam petimnusque damusque vicissim,” 


But it is now time that we should make some observa- 
tions on the general character of Chinese literature. There 
is nothing more common, even in this enlightened age, with 
all its boasted advantages of ste amships, electric telegr: iphs, 
railroads, &e., &e., than “to harden ignorance into con- 
tempt,” and ve assume that whatever is unknown is not 
worth knowing. This, however, is a fault of nature; our 
self-love prompts us to depreciate what we do not under- 
stand. But it is much better, as well as fairer, to put every- 
thing that claims to possess value to the test, before attempt- 
ing to pass judgment upon it. 

No other literature contains a larger proportion of poetry 
than the Chinese ; but it is equally true that no poetry is 
more difficult to be translated. For this reason, the best 
versions we have of Chinese poems are admitted to be vastly 
inferior to the original. This will be the better understood, 
when it is remembered that, complicated as the written char- 
acters appear, most of the poetry is in rhyme. Specimens 
of prose give a better idea, therefore, of Chinese literature 
than specimens of poetry ; and, accordingly, we proceed to 
select a few of the former. 

In China, as well as in our own country, novels are very 
popular; they are read by all classes ; and, like our own, 
have a very extensive scope. Indeed, there seelns to be ho 
purpose, social, moral, religious, or political, for which a 
novel is written in Europe or America, but the same species 
of literature is used for in China. There, as well as here, the 
novel is expected to present a true picture of-whatever phase 
ot life it undertakes to delineate. <A novel, entitled * The 
Fortunate Union,” will serve as an illustration. We select 
this all the more readily, because it serves to disprove the 
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allegation, so often made, as to polygamy having the sanction 
of the laws in China. That some Chinese m: ury two or 
more wives is not to be disputed; but do not Christians 
occasionally do the same? In China, coneubinage is allowed, 
but not polyg amy. The Chinese wife is recognized as of 
equal rank with her husband, and certain rights are guaran- 
teed to her, while the handmaid, or coneubine, is received 
into the house as a domestic, and generally with the consent 
of the wife. 

The “ Fortunate Union” is divided into chapters, like 
the Waverley Novels, each having some verses at the top, 
ge ‘nerally quotations, bearing some relation to its contents. 
Also, as in Seott’s works, original stanzas are introduced 
here and there, in the progress of the narrative, to serve as 
embellishments, or to be sung by some of the characters. 
It will be seen that, in the specimen we are about to give, 
the dialogue is full of life and vivacity, and the delineation 
of character well defined and eminently natural. Passing 
over several chapters, each of which contains some incident, 
adventure, or situation, well calculated to interest the reader, 
we come to ascene in the ninth chapter, in which an in- 
triguing and unprincipled uncle proceeds to tell his niece, 
the heroine, what horrible things he has heard of the hero, 
whose enemy he is: 


bh) 


‘Niece,’ said he, ‘have you heard the strange news?’ She ple: ude d 








the retired life of a female in her situation as a sutticient reason for being 
ignorant of what was passing abroad. * Well, then, continued her 
uncle, ‘you must know that when | advised you to marry Teilichoongyu, 
Thad the best opinion ot his character: most fortunately, however, vou 
refused steadily to give a h isty assent—your happiness would otherwise 
hi: been ruined for lift Can you guess what sort of a person he has 
soaneihiens f tobe? ‘| know nothing of his birth and family,’ replied 
th Saag. ludv, * but, from what I have observed of his conduet, it would 
}) V appear that he is a young man of extraordinary virtue.’ ‘Of 
extraordinary virtue, indeed!’ exclaimed the other, impatiently; * you 
used to have some share of penetration once, niece! what has become of 
it on this occasion?’ * But how has he belied his former character? in 
quired Shuezpingsin. ‘Why, he is nothing better than a_ practised 
seducer,’ replied her uncle. ‘I know not what schemes he might have 
had in view when he pretended sickness, and gained a lodging in this 
house; but you may consider it the height of good luck on your part 
that he was obliged, by the sound rating I gave him, to desist, and took 
his de parture in an atfected passion, The earthen pitche) however, gets 
f 4 at last; and no sooner did he reach the neighb ! Village, than 
! etraved himself.’ ‘Py iv, what was it he did to betray himself?’ 
asked Tlie vou cr lady.” 


In this there is nothing foreed or overdrawn—no exag- 
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geration. The replies of the young lady are in perfect keep- 
ing with the characteristic generosity of woman. The more 
she hears against the hero, the more steadily does she cling 
to his cause, and seek to vindicate it. Seeing that no general 
assertion in regard to his ge would have any effect on 
her, or tend, in the least, to alienate her good wishes trom 
him, not to call them by a pe ts name, the uncle proceeds 
to enter into details as tollows : 


‘Well,’ said his niece, smiling composedly, ‘let Teihchoongyu be 
what you say he is; it concerns myself no more than if the favorite dis- 
ciple of Confucius had been really proved to be a murderer.’ * | know 
does not concern you!’ exclaimed he; ‘but this event shows how very 
difficult it is to be sure of a person’s character on a short acquaintance 
and that, to avoid the chance of being deceived, one’s knowledge must be 
better founded than on a easual meeting.’ ‘In a matter with which [ 
have so little concern,’ observed Shuezpingsin, ‘there is not much ocea- 
sion to argue the point; but what you have been pleased to say seems 
intended to ridicule my want of penetration, in forming a wrong opinion 
of this young man. Did it apply to any person but himself, I should not 
think it worth while to say a word in reply ; but, after the mutual serv- 


ices we have rendered each other, the slur you throw upon his charaec- 
ter implies that our acquaintance was dishonest, and slanders my own 
reputation equally with his. I have, therefore, a good reason for re- 
pelling it.’ ‘I do not know,’ eried her uncle, * whether to be most 


angry or amused by what you say. I never had any cause of enmity 
towards this young man: what should make me slander him, then? 
He happens to be a libertine, and entices away a young woman, 
You live quietly at home, and know nothing about it; but the people neat 
thre magistrat *s office re port it to me—w hy blame me on their aceount ? 
If you choose to say that you mistook his eharacter, and that this was a 
thing you could not help, | can understand you; but if you attempt to 
maintain that he re ally is not guilty, | suspect all the water in the Yellow 
River will never wash him clean from the imputation.” ‘If think it 
worth while to maintain anything,’ replied Shuezpingsin, * it will be, that 
he is not what you eall him, and that the whole is the slanderous inven- 
tion of worthless people. You may then learn that I was not deceived 
in my good opinion, Any other point I do not think it necessary to 
argue.” *My good niece, you are very obstinate,’ said Shueynn, ‘ That 
he is guilty, has been proved by a number of witnesses. What is there 
for you to say on the subject?” * You assert that it has been prov d by 
witnesses,’ answered she; ‘and until we hear something authentic, [ will 
not debate the point with you; but, judging from reason and principle, I 
must still maintain that this young man cannot - what you say ; and 
though such a report may have gone abroad (admitting that it be not a 
fabrication altogether), there must yet be something more in it than has 
come to light ; for, should he really prove to be guilty of the charge, I will 
engage to forfeit both my eyes to you.’ * Why, the woman he carried off has 
been appre! ended in his company,’ exclaimed Shuey nn, ‘and taken before 
the village officer, who transferred them both to his superior, They are now 
on trial—there can be no fabrication in this. Your attempt to vindicate 
his character, after matters have reached this point, proves only that you 
are blinded by excess of love.’ ‘It is vain attempting to persuade 
you, at —_ uncle,’ said the young lady; ‘but do not be too 
positive. Ing a little farther, and you may arrive at the real trath.’’ 
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The result is a happy one. The true character of the 
uncle is fully developed, and that of the hero is as fully vin- 
dicated. In the whole range of fictitious literature, foreign 
or domestic, there is, perhaps, no more agreeable example 
of poetical justice, than is presented in the case of this 
slanderer; and all the other characters, good, bad, and in- 
different, receive their reward in a similar manner. 

It would lead us too far to take any particular notice of 
the canonical and classical writings of the Chinese. We 
may observe, however, in passing, that the Y-/mg, or book 
of transformations, is admitted by those European scholars 
best acquainted with Oriental literature to be one of the 
most ancient books in the world—probably none are more 
ancient, save the writings of Moses. The general opinion, 
among those who have devoted most attention to the sub- 
ject, including Sir William Jones, is, that it must have been 
completed 2500 B. C. Whatever was the date of its com- 
position, it contains the most ancient specimens of Chinese 
poetry, philosophy, history, WCog VC 

The earlier missionaries greatly misrepresented the re- 
ligion of the Chinese, though, doubtless, unintentionally ; 
denouncing the peeple as atheists, or idolators.* It was 
owllg to these representations, that the college ot the Sor- 
bonne, at Paris, issued one of its famous decrees, in October, 
1700, deelaring every proposition which maintained Pn it the 
Emperor of China believed in God, to be heretical. “ it being 
well Known that the Chinese worshipped evict but 
clouds,” «ue. 


‘Nil preter nubes et coeli numen adorant.” 


M. Arnauld, in his address to the Jesuits on the sins of philosophers, has 


some curious remarks on this subject. He reminds them that the most learned 
and observant of their society had maintained that the Chinese lifercti wer 
idolators only by dissimulation and hypocrisy ; because it pleased the vulgar 
that they should be so —that what they called their gods were but active virt 
f the natural body. ** Les plus habiles missionaires,”’ he says, ‘* de la Chine 
dont il ven a qui font de vostre société, soutainnent que la plus part de ces let 
tres sont Atheées, et quils ne sont idolatres que par dissimulation, et par hypo 
sie, comme beaucoup de Philosophes Payens qui adorient les mesmes idoles 
que le peuple, quoi quils n'y eussent aucune creance ; almsi qu'un peut voir 
par Ciceron et par Seneque Ces Inesmes missionaires nous aprennent que let 
trés ne croient rien de spirituel et que le Roy d’enhaut que vostre P. Mathieu 
Ricci avoit pris pour le vray Dicu n’est 7 le ciel materiel : et que ce qu’ils 
appellent les esprits de la terre, des rivieres et des montagnes ne sont que les 
virtus actives de ces corps naturels,’’ &c., & Cinquieme Denunctation du Peche 
Pal que, p. 3d 


- 
4 
“ 
to 
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What proved in time to be the truth is, that of all the 
heathen—all who do not believe in the Christian religion— 
the Chinese have the purest and simplest religion—the freest 
from superstitions and absurd legends. In all their writings, 
ancient and modern, there is abundant evidence of their faith 
in a Supreme Being, who will reward the good and punish 
the wicked, as could easily be shown by extracts. But one 
extract will be sufficient for our purpose. We select one 
written nearly three centuries ago, because a more modern 
one might be said to have been influenced by our laudable 
efforts to convert the people. After a war between China 
and Russia, concluded in 1689, the emperor of the former 
caused a marble monument to be erected, in September ot 
the same year, at Niptcho, then at the boundary line be- 
tween the two empires, upon which the following inseription 
was engraved in the Chinese and Latin languages: ‘* Should 
any ever determine to rekindle the flames of war, we pray 
the sovereign Lord of all things, whe knows the heart, to 
punish their perfidy,” &c.* 

The poetical literature of China is chiefly dramatic, 
though a large portion of it is lyrical, consisting of odes, 
sonnets, ballads, &e. In no country is an author more hon- 
ored ; but one who does not write verses of some kind is 
compared to a flower without fragrance.t The principal pro- 


© [listory of Russia under Peter I. founded on memorials ennmunicated by the Empre . 


Elizabeth, vol. v., p. 34 


+ It may well seem incredible that the Chinese, even of the present day, 


have many sentiments which coincide exactly with those of the ancient Greeks 
in regard to corresponding subjects. This is particularly true of their views in 


regard to intellectual culture Thus, in a volume entitled Chinese Moral Maxuns, 
consisting of translations, and published in London in 183%, the following pas- 
sage occurs: ** The highest order of men (called Shing, penrreT or inspired) are 


| 
virtuous or wise independently of instruction ; the middle class of men (//-en, 


Goop or moral) are so after instruction ; the lowest order ( Yu, stupid or wortu- 
LESS) are Vicious in spite of instruction.’’ All the earlier Greek works now 
extant are pervaded by similar sentiments—they are to be found alike in those 
ot the poets and philosophers We quote one example from the Works and 
Lays ( Epva nai lluepat) of Hesiod : 


Orros nev IIANAPINTOS 65 avros mavra voneet, 
TOAOD & av nanetvos, OS €v etxoveri miSyrai, 


I 
O3 de xe unt’ avros voen, unr’ adAov axovwy 
kv Suu@m BadAnrai 68’ avr’ AXPHIOS avnp. 


(‘ He, indeed, is the Best of all men, who himself hath known all wisdom : 
though he is Goop, who hath obeyed a good instructor; but he is the Worta 
Less man, Who hath neither possessed spontaneous wisd 


listening to another !') 


lom, nor acquired it by 
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duction in the collection now before us is a tragedy in five 
acts, entitled The Sorveee of Hin, of which the translator 
Says in his pre ‘face : “* The unity of action is ec omple te, and the 
unities of time and Ps e much less violated than the ‘vy fre- 
quently are on the English stage. The grandeur and gravity 
ot the subject, the rank and dignity of the personages, the 
tragical catastrophe, and the strict award of poetical justice, 
might satisty the most rigid admirer of Grecian rules.’ The 
object of the tragedy is to expose the evil consequences of 
luxury, effeminacy and indolence in the sovereign. The plot 
is SO complie ated, that to give any definite idea of it would 
require much more space than we can devote to it on the 
present oce asion. We may observe, however, that it turns 
principally on love and perfidy. The piece opens with the 
entrance of the Tartar Khan, making a soliloquy, commencing 
thus: 


‘The autumnal gale blows wildly through the grass amidst our woollen 
tents 

And the moon of night, shining on the rude huts, hears the lament of the 
mournfal pipe 

Tl e countless hosts, with the ir ber ak d bow A obev me as their k ide F< 

Our tribes are the distinguished friends of the family of Han.” 


The villain of the play is the king’s minister. He suggests 
to his master that he cannot better serve his majesty and his 
country at present, than by going on a selection tour through 
the country, in order to add to the i imperial harem all that is 
most beautiful in womanhood, from the ages of fifteen to twenty. 
What Eastern monareh would not be pleased at so agreeable 
a suggestion? But the minister is more intent on making 
money than in gratifying the imperial wishes ; and accord- 
Ingly reevives bribes for recommending as beautiful those 
whose charms, if they ever had any, have faded ; whereas 
the really beautiful are rejected, if they cannot pay. An in- 
stance of this kind is related by himse If as follows : 





The brightness of her charms was is n rrow a Wits 
perfectly beautiful: and, doubtless, un in the whole « re, 
But, unfortunately, her father is a cultivator of the land, not possessed of 
much Wealth, When I insisted on an hundred ounces of gold, to sec 
her being the chief object of the imperial choice, they first pleaded the 
voverty > and then, relying on her extraordinary beauty, rejected my offers 
altocget le [ therefore lett them, (Considers a while.) But no! | have 
‘| ‘ pinn Il j fs hia } rs and matures his ach ie.) | Will x 
vu h i s nama ! it, When it rea hes the ero! 
shall see door » me ed ex sion | =] il] 
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Ife had to take her to the palace; but he disfigured her 
portrait. This, he hoped, would make her unhappy for life ; 
because, once admitted within the precinets of the palace, 
she could no more leave it than a nun can leave the cloister 
to go abroad again in the world. But we quote another ex- 
tract, which explains itself, and shows that in the palace of a 
(‘hinese emperor, as well as in the cottage of a Hebrew shep- 
herd, ** the way of the transgressor is hard :” 


‘(Bute Empere r, prece led hy l eunuch, carrying a light.) 
| », Since the beauties were selected to grace our | ilace, we have 
t discovered a worthy object on whom to fix our preference, Vexed 
d, we have passed this day of leisure roaming in search of 
who may be destined for our imperial choice (hears the lute). Is not 
: ’ Vs inte ¢ 
iff It is: I hasten to advise her of vour Majesty’s approach. 
/ No, hold! Keeper of the Yellow Gate, discover to what p 
e that lady pertains, and id her approach our presence ; but 
ew ‘ st vou alarm 
1/ {pp <1 fhe di fy i the sound and 8 1A'8 VW 
. ‘ Phe Empere omies roach tot ! Lady 
im) \ ot t Yi rw Cen s that th iW 5 y 
\ 7 il ina ld it nex rto us 
/ 1 t / acl we handmaid but know ‘ \ 
M = i t ‘ i sS tardy I ph ther s 
/ | y, this is a very ] t beauty! Fro What cor 
‘ ‘ come such sup ‘ s 


A dialogue ensues. The perfidy and avarice of the min- 
ister are revealed. He Is ordered to be beheaded, but makes 
his escape. Procuring a true likeness of the lady, now a 
princess, he makes his way to the Tartar camp, and invents 
a tale by which he induces the khan to demand her. After 
considerable negotiation, hastened, on the part of the barba- 
rian, by threats, the emperor is prevailed upon, by his serv- 
auts, to surrender her, rather than endanger his throne. It 
seems to him like parting with his life, and the princess, who 
fully reeiprocates his affection, is equally overwhelmed with 
grief and despair. The parting scene is finely drawn—well 
caleulated to touch the heart. The princess is carried away 
to the ‘Tartar camp. There she takes part in other scenes, 
of painful interest. The khan tries in vain to win her afflee- 
tions. The result is thus shown : 


* Princess—(to the Khan). Great King I take a cup of wine, and pour 
tion towards the south—my last farewell to the emperor (pours f 
hation). Emperor of Han, this life is finished; I await thee in th 
ne } rs he fintot i 
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A tragedy, entitled the “ Orphan of Tchao,” forms the 
croundwork of one of the best tragedies of Voltaire, although, 
as then translated by Premare, it was little more than the skele- 
ton of the original. In short, the best parts of the Chinese 
drama were omitted—those compared with the Greek chorus 
—a fact of which the author of the Henriade and A/zire was 
not aware, being entirely ignorant of the original, but which 
is now known to all who have paid any attention to Chinese 
literature. “ Our countryman, Doetor Hurd, in his * Discourse 
on te Imitation,’ ” says Mr. Davis, * formed a very dit- 
ferent opinion of this tragedy from that of Voltaire. He 
conceived that it embraces the two essentials of dramatic 
poetry—unity and integrity of action, and a close connection 
of the incidents of the story ; for, ‘ first,’ he observes, ‘ the 
action is stric tly one; the de ‘struction of the house of Chao 
is the single event on which our attention turns from the be- 
ginning; we see it gradually prepared and brought on ; and 
with its completion the tragedy finishes. Secondly, the action 
proceeds with as much rapidity as Aristotle himself demands.’ 
And having noticed its resemblance in many points to the 
Electra of Sophoc les, ‘let me add,’ says he, ‘an intermix- 
ture of songs in passion: ate parts, height ned into sublime poetry, 
and somewhat resembling the character of the ancient chorus,’ 
Had Premare translated more of these lyries, he would pro- 
bably have found the resemblance still more complete.’”* 

Comedies are much more popular among the Chinese than 
tragedies; but the former are often so immoral and licentious, 
that no respectable European or American woman could 
Witness their representation, although they are attended by 
Chinese women W hose character is irreproachable. Accord- 
ing to the author of one ot the books whose titles stands ut the 
head of our article, a Chinese audience is not satisfied with 
the mere relation of a criminal act or indecent story; the eye 
must be gratified by a sight of every process of the trans- 
action : 


“*The history of husbands deceived by their mistresses,’ says M. de 
Gruignes, ‘being frequently the subject of their comedies, 

nh sometimes situations so free, in which the actor exhibits so much 

it the scene becomes extremely indecent.’ And he menti ms an 

nstance of which he was an eve-witness, where the heroine of the piece, 

*devint grosse ct accouc ha sur le theatre d’un enfant.’ The piece was 

called the See-/ Pagoda, being the history of the destruction of the 

Payoda, now in ruins, on that tamous lake described by Mr. Barray, under 


© Mr. Davis's Brief View, p. 34 
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e name of Luifung-ta—the Temple of the Thundering Winds. Several 


i, mounted upon serpents, and marching along the margin of the lake, 
vpened the scene; aneighboring bonze shortly after made love to one of 
coddesses, who, in spite of the remonstrances of her sister, listened 

to the voung man, married him, became pregnant, and was delivered of a 
hild on the stage, who very soon found itself in a condition to walk about. 


Enraged aut this seandalous adventure, the ren drove away the bonze, 
nil f by striking the pagoda with lightning, and reduced it to the 


ion in which it now appears.”—Mr. Davis's Brief View, p. 29. 


In the werks of Confucius, there are specimens given of 
the songs and ballads of afl the provinees of China. Four 
large books are devoted to these specimens, the largest and 
most interesting of which is entitled Kwofoong—* the man- 
ners of different states,” and the compiler tells us that the 
object of collecting these songs aud ballads was to enable 
the emperor te form a correct estimate of the sentiments and 
dispositions of the people, for whose gratification they were 
composed ; so that Fletcher of Salton was not the first, after 
all, who suggested the idea that the popular songs of a peo- 
ple exereise more influence upon them than the wisest or 
best administered Jaws. It would be a fruitless task to 
attempt to classify these various kinds of lyrics. We must, 
therefore, content ourselves with selecting a short poem 
here and there, endeavoring to present as much variety as 
possible. Among the most ancient poems collected by Con- 
tucius, are effusions which give evidence of a high degree of 
refinement and culture. The following from the NSeaouya, 
though admitted to be only a feeble paraphrase, will serve 
as an example; it seems to be a remonstrance on the part ot 
the poet, addressed to a former friend, who had wronged 
him or who had proved ungrateful : 





‘Now searce is heard the zephyr’s sigh 
To breathe along the marrow vale: 
Now sudden bursts the storm on high, 
In mingled rush of rain and hail; 

While adverse fortune low’ring frown'd, 
| } an ours no tie could close r be 

But lo, when ease and joy were found, 
Spurn’d was I, ingrate—spurn'd by thee! 


‘Now scarce is felt the fanning air 
Along the valley's sloping side, 
Now winds arise, and lightnings glare, 
Pours the fell storm its dreadful tide: 
While Se ora and troubles clos ly preat, 
By thee my love was aladly sor ght * 
But once again, with quiet blest 


py : } J ’ 
Thou viewest me as a thing of naught: 
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Another gale t the bleak hill rend: 
And every blade shall wither then 
And every tree before it bend: 
en shalt thou wail thiv lonesome lot, 
Then vainly seek the injured man, 
Whose virtues thou hadst all forgot 


‘The faithless calm shall shift again, 
7 


Th 


And only learn’d his faults to sean! 


Much of the earlier poetry of China is of the plaintive 
kind. <A large number of swains bewail the hard-hearted- 
ness or faithlessness of their mistresses, and the superior 
influence of their rivals; and, in doing so, fill the imagina- 
tion with the boldest, often the most beautiful imagery. 
We have now before us an ode of this character. A beauti- 
ful girl is courted by two youths ; one the heir of a large 
estate, the other the heir to nothing except poverty and love 
for the Muses. The former, as is too often the case in the 
West as well as the East, succeeds; and the only consolation 
of the latter is to pour forth his grief in song, comparing his 
successful rival to the Avew, or robber-bird ot China, the em- 
blem of all that is rapacious and cruel : 

‘The nest von wings q artist builds 
The vehi ird shall tear away: 


So ‘ ields her hope s the weg d maid, 


Some wealthy lord’s reluctant prey. 


‘The anxious bird prepares a home, 
In whieh the spoiler soon shall dwell: 
Forth goes the weeping bride constrain’d, 
A hundred ears the tri umph swell, 


“Mourn fer the tinv arehitect, 
A stronger bird hath ta’en its nest 
Mourn for the hap ss stolen bride, 
liow vain the porip to soothe her bre ast!” 


Compilers of hand-books of literature often tell us that the 
Chinese have neither satires, pastorals, nor epics. We could 
not prove here that they have each ; but that they are not 
altogether strangers to the first will sufficiently appear from 
an extract which we take from a novel, entitled “* Dreams of 
the Red Chamber,” the verses being a specimen of those 
poetical embellishments introduced into prose works, as in- 
timated above. We need only premise that the piece is trans- 
lated line for line, and almost word for word—being as nearly 
literal as the radical dissimilarity between the two languages 
would admit: 
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7 rhe paths ot trouble heedlessly he brav Cs, 
Now shines a wit, and now a madman raves; 
His outward form by nature’s bounty drest, 
Foul weeds usurp’d the wilderness, his breast 
And bred in tumult, ignorant of rule, 
lle hated letters, an accomplish’d fool ! 

In act deprav’d, contaminate in mind, 

Strange, had he fear’d the censures of mankind ! 
Titles and wealth to him no joys impart, 
by penury pineli’d, he sank beneath the smart ; 
Oh wretch, to flee the good thy fate intends, 
Ol, hopel ss to thy country at d thy friends! 

'n uselessness, the first beneath the sky, 

And curst, in sinning, with supremacy ! 

Minions of pride and luxury, lend an ear, 


And shun his follies, if his fate ye ar! 


But a few brief extracts, in the form of translations, taken 
at random, can give no adequate idea of the true character- 
istics of Chinese poetry. As our space will not admit long 
passages, we may as well, therefore, confine ourselves to the 
above for the present, especially as we have more to speak 
if, besides, than we can find room for. A few general obser- 
vations are as much as we can add now. First, let us re- 
mark, that of nothing, which we cannot see, do we feel more 
certain, than that the day will yet come when the literature 
of China will prove a rich mine, and attract more attention than 
any other literature has done, with, perhaps, the sole exception 
of thatof Greece. Weare well aware that many will smile at 
this—remembering only the sneers which they have so often 
heard against the civilization of the ‘ Celestial Empire,” &e., 
&e. But let those who will indulge in self-complacent ridicule 
of a people whom they cannot understand, say what they will, 
it is not the less true that the Chinese have a series of well- 
connected annals, that extend back, without interruption, at 
least 4,000 years. None who have paid « lue attention to the sub- 
ject venture to deny this; but, even those who do, admit that 
at least the records of 2,000 years are authentic and reliable. 
This is more than can be said of Hindoo annals ; although it 
is so much the fashion, just now, to represent the antiquity 
of Hindoo civilization as far higher than that of China. But 
the truth is, that the former can hardly be said to have any 
wuthentic annals; since the Vedas can only be regarded, 
when duly put to the test, as a series of tables. Even the 
genealogies of the Hindoos are without date. The earliest 
books of the Chinese refer to their cycle of sixty years, which 
they retain to the present day, and which serves to regulate 
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the inequalities between the lunar and solar year. The 
Hindoos have the same cycle, but make little use of it, and 
there is no account of it in any of their books, which can be 
said to be more than a thousand years old. The former are 
acknowledged on all hands to have been acquainted with 
the art of printing more than two thousand years ago ; they 
were the first to make paper, as well as to print books; 
whereas, the latter were unable to do either, until within a 
comparatively recent period. As long as the Hindoos were 
governed by their own sovereigns, or had what might be 
called a native government, quite as little was known in 
Europe, about their language and literature, as there is now 
about those of the Chinese. But it is known that the latter 
have an excellent code of laws ; a code founded on good sense 
and practical wisdom—one that treats all according to their 
capabilities and deserts; while the former adhere, to the 
present day, to the caste system, the most unjust and odious 
that has ever existed in any civilized country. 


Arr. Il. l. The Demon of Socrates Plato’s Works. London. 


IS54. 
3. Di monology and Wit heraft. By JAMES N. W ELLEs. Edin- 
burgh. 1829. 


3. The Koran. Translated by Georce Sate. London. 1861. 


A BELIEF in the existence of angels and demons—that 
is, of two intermediate orders of spiritual intelligences, 
—on the one hand, between the Supreme Highest and man, 
and, on the other, between man and the Evil One, distinet- 
ively termed, in its two phases, angelology and demon- 
ology, is by no means peculiar to the Jewish or Christian 
religions ; it has been inherent in the minds of every nation 
from the birth of human intellect. In fact, such a be- 
lief seems to be the inseparable adjunet of even a partial 
discrimination between good and evil. It is enwrought, 
with countless modifications, in the Egyptian, Roman, Gre- 
cian, Brahminical, Persian, Mohammedan, and all the other 
false systems of theosophy ; and hence the fantastic stories 
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of ancient mythology, and the many sentimentalities and 
gross absurdities of modern mysticism. In them all, 


“ Millions of spiritual beings walk the e arth, 
Both when we wake and when we sleep.’ 


Of the origin of the first-born sons of God, or the pur- 
pose or data of their creation, nothing is revealed to us. 
Whether they were the inhabitants of by-gone worlds, 
which, long antecedent to the birth of our earth, had com- 
pleted their destined orbits, and been resolved into rudiment- 
al chaos; or whether, myriads of ages back into eternity, 
ere the chronometer of Time had been set in motion, or the 
revolving spheres had sounded the key-note of their celes- 
tial hymn, the All-Wise had created them to be the attend- 
ants upon His own illustrious state, the recipients of His 
bounty and love, and the executants of His decrees—are 
secrets no better known to the wisest savant than to the 
simplest student of revelation. 

Origen, Bede, and various other reverend fathers of the 
early Christian Chureh, maintain that the creation of angels 
was coeval with that of the heavens and the earth; others, 
of equal authority, conjecture that they are intended by the 
term ight, created on the first day; that at the fiat of 
God, “ Let there be light! this glorious order of creatures 
sprang at once into vigorous existence. Some Hebrew 
writers suppose them to have been create d on the first day, 
others on the fifth. To none of these theories, however, do 
the verses succeeding the third of the first chapter of Genesis 
afford sufficient support ; and also conflicting with them, are 
those of as wise and more experienced commentators, who 
contend for the high antiquity of angels, and aver that their 
birth was long previous to the creation of this terrestrial 
sphere. That this latter assumption is grounded upon Serip- 
ture, distinet proof is given by the Lord himself, in the book 
of Job, when, out of the whirlwind, He demanded of the 
patriarch where was he, ‘When the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons ef God shouted for joy.” This 
passage implies that the angels were interested spectators of 
the quickening into teeming life of the rude and shapeless 
mass of matter; although it gives us no inkling as to whether, 
as alert ministers, they were allotted any partie ipation in the 
mighty work ; whe ‘ther, at the command of their King, the "Vv 
reared the luminous s: apphire dome that spaus the heavens ; 
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rolled the bright luminaries of the firmament—the sun, the 
moon, and the stars—into their cireumambient orbits; con- 
fined the rushing waters within their preseribed boundaries ; 
constructed the superb aisles of the pillared forests ; painted 
the flowers and foliage in all their lovely diversities of hue 
and tint ; planted, for natural observatories, the purple masses 
of mountain and promontory; margined lake and rivulet 
with emerald mosses and sparkling erystals, and sanded 
their beds with granulated gold and gleaming gems; or laid 
out the surface of the land in pieturesque undulations of 
vale and hillock. All this we know not. But, as this article 
is not designed to treat on true or orthodox pneumatology, 
we will limit ourselves to a flying tour through the empyrean 
of heathenism, alighting now and then on some jutting point 
of truth. 

The gods of Greece, as they would not deign to signify 
their presence to the uninitiated and profane multitude, were 
beheved to choose the oracles as their media of communica- 
tion with earth-dwellers ; although, whether any of the ever- 
dreaded evil deities, who infested those classic precincts and 
atmosphere, also availed themselves of the vehicles provided 
for the accommodation of the zood spirits, the priests seemed 
to take no pains to ascertain, but, with superb indifference, 
delivered each oraculum as the genuine revelation of a holy 
divinity. It would tend little to edification, to attempt here 
an enumeration of the legion ot gods of the semi-elvilized 
heathen, or the uneouth idols of suvages, which are all but 
incerporations of spirits—before which so many hundred 
millions of our deluded fellow-mortals bow down in blind 
homage. In spite of all the arguments that boasted rationalism 
ean advance, in retutation ot the existence of spiritual beings, 
skepticism, as regards the belief in them, is the exception, 
not the rule; the soul instinctively recognizes their secret 
influences, both good and evil. A clinging faith in the super- 
natural is an implanted attribute of the mind, whether it be 
illumined by the light of revelation, or submerged in the 
darkness of sullied nature. In the two elasses of believers, 
however, the effects resulting from their belief are vastly dis- 
similar: in the one case, it is an overflowing source of peace 
and pleasure ; in the other, of slavish doubt and dismay. 

The worship and ‘tributes of pagan devotees to their 
deities were never the spontaneous offerings of love, but 


rather bribes, extorted to propitiate merciless tormentors, of 
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whom they always stood in mortal terror. ‘The moaning 
demons who flit along the Stygian morass” received more 
sincere and earnest worship than did the spirits of love and 
beauty. The untutored aborigines of Africa and America, 
in common with the more classical heathens, believe that 
their dim caverns, their mighty forests, and their fathomless 
waters, are haunted and peopled by both kind and inimical 
deities—local spirits—who, having once passed through a 
human probation, love to revisit and hover around the favorite 
spots of yore, and, as occasion offers, perform good or bad 
oflices to their successors in the procession of life. The 
histories of even the purest of the heathen divinities display 
attributes of such shocking depravity as must nece sssarily 
have eradicated _ p lainest prine iples of inherent morality. 
From Monsieur Jupiter, who, ensconced on the summit of 
Mount Olympus, brandishes his sceptre with imperious air, 
down through the innumerable hordes of lesser divinities who 
throng his court, there are but few of the gods and goddesses 
whose personal characteristics and antecedents are not of a 
disreputable order ; the exceptional cases being the Muses, 
those eminently strong-minded females, Minerva and Diana, 
Apollo, and, perchance, a few others. 

To those nations who paid divine honors to separate 
spirits, the doctrine of the transmigration of souls was a 
fruitful hot-bed of idolatry ; for, as it was conjectured that 
the soul, on its dismissal from its own human body, passed 
into that of some inferior animal, although it was not known 
what—as they were favored with no revelation on the sub- 
ject—the objects of worship were, consequently, multiplied 
to an incredible degree. Nor did that suflice, for, not content 
with the living animals which they surmised might possibly 
be the tabernacles of departed souls, they carved their images 
in wood and stone, and silver and gold, and placed them on 
high altars as recipients of divine honors.  Betore these 
shrines they poured forth their griefs for those recently 
deceased, who had just commenced the weary process of ex- 
piation, and returned thanks for the nearly completed metemp- 
sychoses of others just returned to earth as new-born babes.* 

Why the Evil One is generally represented, especially in old nursery pic- 
tures, with a cloven foot, horns, and tail, and why, in all our associations of 
him, he is thus marked, is accounted for by De Foe, who assumes that the idea 


originated with the Golden Calf, under which form the Hebrews worshipped 
him, and proceeds thus : ‘* And some think, also, in this shape the Devil most 
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It was generally believed that angels and demons are im- 
mortal and indestructible, excepting a certain class of fallen 
spirits, called Astral, the offspring of forbidden unions be- 
tween mortals and immortals, who were supposed to have 
their dwellings in the four elements, over which they indi- 
vidually preside, and who, being less culpable than others 
of their aerial brethren, were granted the boon of annihila- 
tion, and doomed to perish, with their respective elements, 
at the end of the world. The cabalistie writers distinguish 
them as sylphs, who disport in the air; gnomes, who in- 
habit the earth; salamanders, who revel in fire, and naiads, 
or undines, who float in the water. These deities probably 
belong to the same romantic class as the fairies of Ireland 
and Seotland, and the various mountain, water, and house- 
hold sprites, that impart such a weird-like air to the popular 
traditions of Germany and Scandinavia. By their partisans, 
they are worshipped as lesser divinities, who, although not 
possessed of divine powers, are, nevertheless, able to bestow 
good or evil luck upon a household. It is a rather amusing 
fact, that while Europeans represent evil demons as black, 
the negroes of Africa suppose them to be white ! 

The ancient Greeks and Romans had a profound faith in 
the existence of angels or demons, and cherished a lively 
sense of their communion with mankind. Plato, in the ensu- 
ing terse words, explains their views: ‘ Every demon is a 
middle being between God and man. All the commerce and 
intercourse between gods and men is performed by the medi- 
ation of demons. Demons are reporters and earriers from 
men to the gods, and again from the gods to men; of the 
supplications and prayers of the one, and of the injunctions 
and rewards of devotion from the other.” He turthermore 
asserts that every person has two demons, or genii, to attend 
him through life, one of whom isa prompter of good thoughts 
and actions, the other of evil. Hesiod, also, one of the ear- 
lest of the Hellenic authors, and in whose writings is said to 
appear the first distinet religious recognition of demons, 
maintains that good angels are frequent visitors to earth on 
errands of love. Thus he deseribes their authority and 
ministrations : , 


ordinarily appeared to the Egyptians and Arabians, from whom it was derived. 
Als the old) writ s of the Egyptians, I mean their hier | writing 
| wh, W " told this was the mark that he was 


known by ; and the figure of a goat was the hieroglyphic of the Devil 
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’ 


\erial spirits, by great Jove design'd 
lo be on earth the guardians of mankind ; 
tk sible to mortal eves thev go, 


And mark our actions, good or 


Phe immortal spies with watchtul eare preside 

And thriee ten thousand round their charges glid 
They can reward with glory or with gold, 

Such power divine permission bids them hold.” 


Plutarch asserts that the holy angels are the overseers and 
auditors of divine worship, of all acts of which they are watch- 
fully observant ; and alludes to a very ancient belief in the ex- 
istence of certain wieked and malignant demons, who, prompt- 
ed by envy, endeavor to hinder good men in the pursuit of vir- 
tue, lest finally they should become partakers of greater happi- 
ness than they cun hope to enjoy. Speaking of spirits, 
Apuleius says: 








‘These the Greeks eall by name demons, and being placed as messen- 
gers between the inhabitants of earth and those of heaven, they carry, 
from the o to the other, prayers ind bounties, supplications and assist 
anee, being a kind of interpreters and message carriers for both. Through 
the same demons, as Plato says in his Symposium, al revelation Ss, the 
Various mir s of magicians, and all kinds of presages, are carried o1 
For es 4 ited individuals of this number administer everything 
according to the provinee assigned to each; either by framing dreams, or 
‘ sng on nous fissures in entrails, or governing the flights of some birds, 
or instructing others in song, or inspiring prophets, or by launching thun- 
ders, or causing the lightning to flash in the clouds, or other things to take 
| ( hi . I w file 1 We ob uh ak ow le larg of future « ~ And 
we have reason to believe that all these particulars are by the will, the 
powel ind the authority of the cel stial crouls, but throug! the obediene i. 
aid, and services of demons; for it was through the em t, the 
services, and the eare of these, that dreams forewarned Hanniba ft the 
loss of one of his eyes; that inspection of the entrails foretold to Flami- 
nius a perilous carnage; and that auguries assured to Attius ius, th 
miracle cf the whetstone. Nor, ‘ed, would it be confor etot 
majesty of the celestial gods that tf them should either fr adr mh 
for Ilanr il, or withdraw the victim from Flamininus, or direct the flight 
of the bird for Attius Navius, or form in verse the predictions of the 
Sibyl. It is not becoming that the gods of heaven should condesecend to 
things of this nature. This is the province of the intermediate gods, who 
dwell in the regions of the air, whieh are adjacent to the earth, and i 
the contines of the heavens, just is in each part of the w ! there are 
animals peculiarly adaptec to it, those which tly, living in the air nd 


those which walk, on the earth.” 


The Emperor Julian, the Apostate, whose head must 
have been enlightened, though his heart was untouched by 
the sublime and liberal truths of Christianity, became a 
zealous slave of paganism, and attempted to revive even its 
most antiquated orgies and superstitions. In Neander’s [is- 
tory of the Christian Iteligion and Church is found a set of in- 
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structions, which, it was supposed, he drew up for the diree- 
tion ot his heathen priests. In them he advocates and 
defends the use of images in the temples of his deities. He 


Says: 


“Out of the Supreme Unity emanated first the pure world of intelli 
gence, embracing the gods, who are exalted above all contact with sensible 
things, and who live only in pure spiritual intuition; the intermediate 
link between these and the partly spiritual, partly sensual race of 1 
kind, is formed by the eternal living images of those invisible gods in the 
heavens, \ the divine souls veiled under the resplendent heavenly orbs, 
which visibly represent the former, and by which their iniluence is ditfused 
down to the earth. But since these great heavenly beings are still too far 

moved trom the sensual race of man, and since, moreover, no s il 
worship, sue is is adapted to man’s sensual nature, can be paid to these, 

nages of the gods have been invented on earth, in order that, ly paying 
homage to them through these, we might thereby obtain their favor; just 
as those, w (> Pay homage to the erp rors’ images, obtain 

vor of the emperors, not because the emperors stand in need of sucl 
homage, but beeause, by showing our willingness in whatever it is possible 
for us to do, we evinee the true piety of our dispositions. ste” 
whoever loves the gods, looks with pleasure on their images, penetrated 
with awe towards those invisible beings that look down upon him,” 


Olympiodorus, the Egyptian historian, observes that there 
is one special demon, who, on the departure of the soul trom 
the body, conducts it into the presence of the judges; an- 
other who puts into execution the sentence which by them 
is pronounced ; and a third, to whom is allotted the guardian- 
ship of lite. This latter he considered to be conscience, 
which he styles, the Supreme Flower of the Soul. Socrates, 
the most enlightened and excellent of the heathen philoso- 
phers, publicly professed that he was always attended by a 
demon, or invisible conductor, to whose government he en- 
tirely committed himself, and whose warning voice frequently 
arrested him in the contemplated commission of an injurious 
or rash action. This demon, or genius, which he did not 
designate by any particular name, he declared, had often by 
its divine voice saved him and others from imminent peril 
and sin. <Atter the disastrous battle of Delium, it rescued 
him from certain death or captivity. By the more astute 
and shrewd of his compeers, this familiar spirit was, however, 
believed to be nothing more preternatural than an illumined 
judgment, tempered by long experience and an invincible 
love of virtue. 

It was the opinion of Hesiod that, when good men die, 
they attain great honor and dignity, and become demons. 
Plato gravely declares that he himself saw the souls of the 
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departed flitting about like shadows. The pre-existence of 
the soul in heaven was a notion cordially entertained by 
Plato, and derived by him from the East; it has been preva- 
lent at various pe riods since, and was among the heresies of 
Origen. It was thought that, upon the fall of the rebel an- 
gels, a probationary course was ordained to those remaining, 
in order to fully test their integrity. Pythagoras regarded 
the body as a penitentiary, in which erring spirits were in- 
carnated, as a punishment for sins committed in a prior state. 
In accordance with this conceit, which is invested with a 
spice of awful sublimity, every human form was regarded as 
the vehicle of either a good angel or an evil demon. And, 
indeed, somewnat of the spirit of the superstition remains 
to this day, for it is not unusual to hear it remarked, 
“Such a one is my good angel,” or, “ my evil genius.” 

The Romans had their penates, their lares, and their manes, 
under whose supposed influence that war-loving people lived 
and acted. These divinities, who were both national and do- 
mestic, were believed to be all-puissant; augurs invariably 
invoked their aid on all important oceasions. The penates 
were lesser divinities, celestial and infernal; the lares and 
manes were the souls of ancestors, more especially those of 
such as had rendered themselves famous or illustrious during 
their mortal career. These latter exercised a guardianship 
over their descendants, and the place of their own sepulture, 
it being customary among the Romans to bury the dead 
within their life-time dwellings. When these were mischiev- 
ously inclined, they were called larva and lemures. The 
term demon, although in Scripture phraseology it invariably 
signifies an evil spirit, had more frequently, in heathen vo- 
cabularies, a favorable meaning. 

The worship of the gods and demons was inseparably 
interwoven with the politics of Rome ; and although the re- 
ligion of the Romans was not so beautifully aesthetic as that 
of the luxurious Greeks, it was of a far purer nature, and 
conduced to a more virtuous state of society. Seneca, in his 
essay on Superstition, observes: “ The whole of the vulgar 
crowd of gods, which, for ages past, a Protean superstition 
has been accumulating, we shall worship in this sense, viz. : 
that we ever remember the worship we pay them is due 
rather to good manners than to their own worth. All such 
rites the sage will observe, because they are commande d by 
the laws, not because the y are iu ile asing to the gods ! - Good 
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Seneca, didst thou flourish in our day, verily would we dub 
thee a cruel wag, or the prince of satirists! 

The belief in a purgatory was another dogma entertained 
by many of the heathen, as can be abundautly proven by 
reference to Hellenie and Oriental authors. Virgil, in his 
account of the visit of Asneas to the infernal regions, inti- 
mates his faith in private purgatories, or expiatory sufferings, 
though on a smaller scale than those pictured by the luridly- 
glowing pencil of Dante. He says: 


‘We ha e each ot us a demon. from why m we suffer, till ler et] ot 

time, after the fixed period is elapsed, hath done awav the inherent stains 

| celestial reason pure from all irregular pass ons nd the 

‘ k of heavenly fire, in its original purity and brightness, 

s ple and nmixed: then are we conveved into elysi im, aud we who 
-¢ the happy few possess the fields of bliss. 


The Koran, that curious intermixture of Pantheism, Ju- 
daism, Christianity, and the ravings of an unprincipled char- 
latan, commands an unplicit and unquestioning faith in the 
ministry of angels; it is interfused through the whole of its 
teachings. The Koran holds that the angels are endowed 
with pure and subtle bodies, composed of ethereal fire ; that 
they are of a diversity of forms, and devoted to divers offices. 
Some are employed in adoring Allah, in various postures ; 
others, in chanting his praises ; and others in offering up in- 
tercessions for mankind. Not a few are occupied as record- 
ing angels, carefully noting down every thought, and word, 
and aetion, of each probationer of time; and upon some of 
the most highly favored and noble devolves the transcendent 
honor of bearing the august throne of the Deity. Moham- 
med further taught that, among the hosts of spiritual beings, 
there are four mighty tetrarchs, angels who are pre-eminent- 
ly distinguished by the favor of the Supreme, and who, by 
virtue of the suppositious offices assigned them, are to be 
held in extreme veneration. The first of these celestial po- 
tentates is Gabriel, on whom, among other lofty titles, is 
conferred that of the holy spirit, and the angel of revelations, 
he being believed to be the prime minister of heaven, and 
the one to whom is committed the writing of the divine de- 
crees. Next in order comes Michael, the friend and protector 
of the Jews; then Azrael (or Raphael), the angel of death, 
who dissolves the union of soul and body; and, lastly, 
Israfil (or Uriel), who has the most melodious voice of all 
God’s creatures, andis the Angel of Resurrection, his princi- 
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pal office being to sound the trumpet at the last day. The 
offices of the tour ehief angels are described in almost simi- 
lar language in the apocryphal gospel of Barnabas, a for- 
gery of some nominal Christians at an early day of the 
Church, and partially adopted as a text-book by the Moham- 
medans. Therein it is stated that Gabriel reveals the secrets 
of God; Michael fights and vanqnishes his enemies ; Raphael 
receives the departing spirits of mortals; and Uriel is to 
summon every soul to judgment in the day of account. 
The Mohammedans believe that, to every child born into the 
world, there are allotted attendant guardian angels, one sta- 
tioned on the right hand, to note down on a tablet his good 
deeds, and another on the lett, to reeord his evil; and that 
they are changed every day, and therefrom entitled / Moak- 
Jihat, or, the angels who continually succeed one another. 
The one W ho notes down a man’s good actions has command 
over him who notes the evil ones; and, when a_ person 
performs a praiseworthy deed, the angel on the right 
hand writes it down ten times; and when he commits an evil 
one, the kind ange] suys to the angel on the left: “ Forbear 
setting it down for seven hours ; peradventure he may pray, or 
may ask pardon!” The angel to whom is committed the final 
simiming-up of human actions is named Al Sifl. There are 
likewise two most terrible angels, Munkar and Nekeer, the 
Searchers of the Tomb, who, immediately after interment, 
visit the grave, and with fearful voices arouse the newly 
burie d, Whose soul is sup pose d to linger sole d: ays, or until 
dee ompositi ion sets in, and que stion him straightly 1 respec t- 
ing his faith. Should his replies not be satis stactory, they 
torment him cruelly, beating his head with huge maces of 
iron, until he yells with; agony ; but, if completely assured of 
his orthodoxy, the ‘y recom pose the dead to re st, and leave 
him until the final visitation of the day of doom. This 
comfortable article of faith is certainly borrowed trom the 
Jews, for it is nearly similar to that one of theirs which 
bears on the same point. They have also another tradition, 
that at the last day, Hell, with its entire population, will 
be dragged towards the tribunal of God by seventy thousand 
halters, each halter being hauled by seventy thousand angels. 

Of the cause of the expulsion from heaven of the rebel 
angels, and the subsequent fall of man, Alkoran gives the fol- 
lowing history 


“T had no knowledge of the created princes (the angels), when 


disputed concerning the creation of man (it hath been revealed unto 
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me <¢ is a proof that I an publie pre: r), when the Lord 
s 1 unto ingets, ‘V« y, I m t to create ma oft ( \ 
when [ shall have formed him, therefore, and shall have brea 1 my 
spirit into him, do ye fall down and worship him.’ And all the angels wor 
shipped him in general, except /’4/is, who was putfed up with pride, and 
became an unbeliever. God said unto him, *O, Eblis, what hindereth thee 
rom worshipping that which I have created with my hands? Art thou 
elated with vain pride, or art tl re lly one of exulted merit ?’ ae 
swered, ‘lam more exeellent than he: thou hast created me of fire, and 
thou hast create , d said unto him, * Get thee hence, there- 
to | 1 V from mere y, iu | my curse shall be Upon 
th He replied, *O Lord, respite me, there 
for ( > God l, * Verily thou sl be one 
ott >a dav of the dk term ned Tidrve : kb Is 
said } iV r, IT will surely seduce them all, except thy 
sery ts o shall be peeniia chosen from a g¢ them.’ God said, 

t is <t sentence, and I speak the truth. IT will surely fill hell w 
thee, and with such of them as shall follow thee altogether.’ ” 


This elucidation of the very abstruse Inystery, the origin 
of evil, aud the fall of Satan and his adherents, has, to quote 
the words of Irenzeus, * some aflinity with an opinion which 
has been pretty much entertained among Christians, viz.: 
that the angels being informed ol God's intention to ereate 
man after his own image, and to dignify human nature by 
Christ’s assuming it, some of them, thinking their glory to 
be eclipsed thereby, eny ied man’s happiness, and so revolted.” 
The devil, whom Mohammed, from his utter despair, names 
Thlees, or Iblis (perdition or refractory ), was, according to the 
same authority, in his original state, Azaz/, one of the grand 
dignitaries nearest the eternal throne ; whenee, according to 
the passage from the Koran, already cited, he was banished 
for refusing, at the command of God, to pay homage to 
Adam. T 
Moses ealls this demon Samael, prince of the devils, and states 
that when he advanced towards the conductor of God’s peo- 
ple, with a design of foreing his soul out of his body, he was 
so struck with the lustre of the saint’s countenance, and the 
virtue of the name of God written on his rod, that he retired 


he book coneerning the assumption or death of 


in trepidation. Some of the Rabbins gave a very fanciful 


aceount of the manner in which the same Samael prevailed 
on Eve to eat of the forbidden fruit. They assert that the 


Tempter took great advantage ot her not repeating to him 
the divine prohibition in the precise terms in which the 
Creator preseribed it. He had distinetly forbidden them to 
eat of that tree, or even to touch: it. Nevertheless Eve, in a 
spirit of proud self-trust, ventured near it, when Samael, in 
the guise of a serpent, seizing the opportunity, laid hold of 
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her and pushed her against it; and, having thus made her 
sensible that death did not ensue from the contact, from that 
persuaded her that neither would she die did she partake of 
its fruits. The existence of an intermediate order of aerial 
beings, between angels and fiends, is another of the extrava- 
gances of Mohammedanism. These they believe to be, like 
the superior spirits, created of fire, but of a grosser and in- 
ferior material than angels; for, like mortals, they require 
physical aliment, and, like mortals, they are liable to physical 
death. They are both good and evil, and shall be judged in 
regard to their actions, and shall, even as men, receive future 
salvation or damnation. Some of them are ealled jins, or 
genii, some peris, or fairies; others, divs, or giants ; and 
others toewnis, or fates. These fanciful sprites are a pro- 
lifie souree from whence is drawn the legendary lore, the 
romances and poetry of the Persians, Arabians, and Turks ; 
and on their histories and marvellous adventures is founded 
the greater portion of the current literature, profane as well 
as sacred, of those imaginative people. 

The ministry of angels, and their supervision over human 
affairs, was a favorite and firmly believed in doctrine of the 
ancient Persians. They supposed that the eternal throne 
was situated in the sun, which, for that reason, became the 
chief object of their adoration ; and that through the stars 
were distributed the various orders of angels that encireled it. 
In common with different other orientals, they held that the 
stars are either themselves spirits, or vehicles of spirits, and 
that the falling stars are firebrands, which the good angels 
hurl after the bad who dare to eneroach upon their territo- 
ries. They considered that, in the direction of human affairs, 
particular angels had different provinces and posts assigned 
them, with whieh their brethren interfered not ; and in honor 
of them they bestowed their names upon the months and 
days. How these names were ascertained is a nice question, 
and one not very likely to be answered. For the days of 
the month they had thirty angels, and twelve greater ones 
for the year. With them, as well as the Moslems, Gabriel 
was the favorite angel. His reputed gifts were many and 
great. They believed him to possess the power of making 
the voyage trom heaven to earth in an hour, and of being 
able to overturn a mountain with a single feather of his wing. 
Him they ealled Sortish and Revin Cakhsh, or the Giver of 
Souls, in contradistinetion to the office of the Angel of Death, 
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to whom, among other appellations, they gave that of Mor- 
did, or the Giver of Death. Michael, who was believed to 
be the provider of sustenance for human kind, they named 
Beshter. Besides these formidable angels, the Persians have 
two antagonistieal head genii, one good and the other evil. 
These twain, who are respectively named Ormuzd (spirit) 
and Ahriman (matter), divide the government of the world 
between them. ‘ One of these guides (says Didron) presides 
over virtue, and reigns during the day; the other one over 
evil, and governs the night. Ormuzd, the good genius, is 
luminous, sparkling, resplendent, as pure as the light which 
is subject to him; Ahriman, on the contrary, is dark and 
funereal as night and hell, over which he has dominion.”’ 
Ormuzd was the highest of the seven bright and holy Aru- 
shapands, the other six being created by him tor coadjutors in 
the dissemination of light; and, not to be outdone by his 
great rival, Ahriman also exerted his power, and called into 
being six coequal arch-devs, to countermine the beneficent 
desigus of the pure spirits. Ormuzd then created twenty- 
eight amiable gentry, named Izeds, and Ahriman follows suit 
with an equal squad of deys, unwholesome imps whose pro- 
vince it was to produce trouble and discord. After these, 
spirits on both sides sprang into being in such flocks as to 
defy enumeration, and dire was the strife which waged be- 
twixt them, from the moment of espying one another. This 
reprehensible Ahriman shall, we are happy to be assured, be 
ultimately overpowe ‘red, purified, and forgiven, having first, 
as strict poetical justice demands, been handsomely tortured. 

The Chaldeans held that the soul was originally endowed 
with wings, which, on its descent from its native element to 
commence its trial, or probation, on this comparatively dark- 
some sphere, fell off, rendering impossible its returnward 
flight, until they should have been restored in full vigor and 
beauty. llow to reproduce these celestial pinions became, 
as a matter of course, the all momentous question to every 
votary of the creed. To the inquiry of some of his disciples, 
by what means the wings of the soul might be made to grow 
again, Zoroaster replied : 

* By sprinkling them with the waters of life.’ 

** But where are those waters to be found 7’ 

‘‘Tn the garden of God,” replied the sage. 

Basilides, chief of a sect of Gnosties, who flourished 
the second century, constructed, with clever ingenuity, a 
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celestial empire of superb magnitude. The first rank of in- 
telligenees, consisting of seven illustrious princes, or dions, 
who were divinely created, occupied stations In the highest 
sphere, within the effulgent attraction of the throne of 
Abraxas, the Supreme Lord. These princes, who, in their 
exuberance of bliss, were unwilling that such happiness 
should be restricted to a few, by permission of their sove- 
reign, created a lower world, and an inferior class of beings 
to inhabit it; who, in their turn, created other and immense 
multitudes of angels, until the number of suecessive orbs and 
orders of aerial beings amounted to 365. Hence the super- 
stition of the Basilideans in associating the angels with the 
days of the year, as they considered that each day bore upon 
it the impress of a grand work, the creation of a distinct 
order of celestial beings. The residents of the lowest sphere, 
coming in proximity with the rude mass of chaos, which 
sullenly rolled in gloom, conceived the project of shaping it 
into order and beauty, and of filling it with a new race of 
creatures, different from any heretofore made. This design 
they carried into execution, conferring upon man his physical 
nature, to which the Beneficent Supreme added the crown- 
ing endowmeut of a reasonable soul. Basilides also commu- 
nicated to his disciples the history of the fatal rivalry and 
ambition which introduced fell discord among the heavenly 
harmonies, and forever untuned the silver music of the 
spheres. Space forbids us to more than allude to the angelie 
system of Dionysius, who enumerates nine orders of the 
angelic hierarchy ; or to the theories of other worthies, who 
stoutly contend for an equal number of evil angels. 

The Syrians, whose belief was fashioned very much after 
that of the Persians, pretended to have in their possession a 
testament of the patriarch Seth, in which was unfolded a 
complete theory of spirits, and an elaborate account of their 
several orders and oftices. According to Kirsscher, the 
Syrians have the most regularly graduated theory of angel- 
ology of any nation of heathens. In the order of their sev- 
eral ranks, they distributed the celestial hierarchy through 
the planetary system, from the body nearest to the earth to 
that at the summit of light. The sphere of the moon was 
the home of the angels; that of Mereury contained the arch- 
angels; Venus and the sun the principalities and powers ; 
aud Saturn the thrones. The cherubim dwelt in the fixed 
stars, and the seraphin, the holiest and most exalted of all 
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the intelligences, in those luminous orbs which are so high 
up as to be almost imperceptible to human vision. The 
Curds pretended to equal erudition on the subject. The 
Sabzeans had seven star-spirits, and twelve star-spirits of the 
zodiac, who were ever actife in evil. To them they charged 
the origin of Judaism and Christianity, which they alike 
detested. 

The entire theory concerning the existence and ministry 
of angels, Mohammed borrowed from the Hebrews, who 
themselves freely confess to having learned the names and 
offices of the superior intelligences from the Persians—the 
illuminati of the East—who pretended to vast and almost 
exclusive knowledge in medicine, astronomy, and the occult 
sciences ; for, previous to the Babylonish captivity, there is 
neither angel nor archangel mentioned by name in Scripture. 
Many of the rabbins concur in the olden belief, that the 
holy angels were created of fire, in proot of which is adduced 
the passage in the 104th psalm, “ Who maketh His angels 
spirits : His ministers a flame of fire.’ Some of the most emi- 
nent rabbies considered Michael and Gabriel to be endowed 
with eternal duration, but the vast multitudes of heavenly 
inhabitants to be merely ephemeral, being born every morn 
and dying every evening. The Talmudists, in their fertility 
of theoretic fancies, likewise hold to an inferior order of 
angels, whom they style Shedim, and who are of a similar 
kind with the Iris and Peris. The Jews, always in quest of 
forbidden novelties and devices, adopted the heresies of the 
East, and not only countenanced the speculative and specious 
fantasies there inculeated, but outrivalled them in absurd 
vagaries. 

Many of the Talmudieal legends outvie in puerility and 
folly the wildest rh: apsodies of Alcoran. One of these is the 
story of the three angels, who are ceaselessly employed in 
weaving and making fragrant garlands out of the prayers of 
devout Israelites. The name of the first is Achtariel, that of 
the second Metatron, and that of the third Sandalphon. 
Metatron was esteemed to be the most illustrious of the 
angelic host, some believing him to be the second person of 
the Trinity; other learned rabbies identify him with the 
prophet Enoch ; and one informs us, that when this eminent 
saint was in a course of translation to heaven, the numerous 
ranks of angels smelled the scent of him at the distance of 
five thousand three hundred and eighty miles, and mani- 
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fested some dissatisfaction at the introduction of a human 
creature into their august assemblage, until God deigned to 
pacify them by an explanation of His benign purposes. The 
olfactories of ‘those ange ls must have been delicate ly susce ptible. 
Although Seripture mentions but one archange 1, Michael, to 
whom is assigned the guardianship of Israel against its fierce 
antagonist, Samael, the cabalists pretended to domicile 
among the planets a heptarchy of mighty archangels, or 
angels of the Presence; and Kirsscher has favored the world 
with their respective titles and order of precedence. Schvet- 
gen, a writer of ripe oriental learning, describes, in another 
wise, the heavenly disposition of the holy angels. ‘ Four 
troops of ministering angels praise the holy, blessed God; the 
first is Michael, at the right hand ; the next is Gabriel, at the 
left; the third is Uriel, before ; and the fourth is Raphael, 
behind Him.” Each of these puissant generals, be it under- 
derstood, is ace ompi anied by his subalterns and legions. The 
angel of death is named Dum: 1, a terrible spirit, de ‘pic sted by 
the superstitious Jews as covered all over with eyes ; and it 
is asserted that in the closing hour of life he plants himself at 
the foot of the dying person’s couch, and summons him by 
his full name. This formidable deity wields a naked, glitter- 
ing sword, at the extremity of which hang suspended three 
drops of gall. When the sick person perceives his presence, 
he opens his mouth to ery out, when the poison falls in. 
The first drop produces death; the second, paleness and 
lividness ; and the third causes the dissolution of the body in 
the grave. There exists among the Jews a singular custom, 
derived from this supe ‘rstition. When a death occurs in a 
house, the water contained in every vessel is carefully poured 
out ; the belief being, that the Angel of Death may have washed 
his pms therein, and left some of the fatal poison. The 
Talmudists likewise believe in the terrible inquisitorial Visits 
of the Angel of the Grave, who tortures his victims with im- 
placable cruelty. Nor is it sufficient to render the last hours 
of dissolving nature thus agonizing—dread horror pursues the 
hapless victim even to the silent precincts of the tomb. Ac- 
credited expounders of the Law teach, that when a Jew is 
buried, “the Angel of Death seats himself upon his grave, 
and, at the same time, the soul of the deceased returns to his 
body, and sets him upon his legs. Then the angel, taking an 
iron chair, one-half of which is as cold as ice, and the other 
half burning hot, strikes the body with it, and separates all 
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the members; he strikes it a second time, and beats out all 
the bones; then he strikes it a third time, and reduces the 
whole to ashes. After this, the good angels reunite the parts, 
and replace the body in the grave.” Would they not have 
done better, had they prevented the necessity for their kindly 
offices? In the bondage of so sad a belief, it is no marvel 
that one of the Hebrew funeral prayers entreats the Lord to 
have compassion on the departed one, and to command the 
Angel of Death to stay his hand. 

The ancient religious systems of the inhabitants of India 
resemble, in divers respects, those of the Egyptians and Ro- 
mans. Like them, they had swarms of topical deities, some 
say 330,000,000, both benevolent and evil, whom, with fear 
and trembling, they worshipped, and to whom they ascribed 
their misfortunes, accidents, and afflictions. According to 
popular opinion, these gods were supposed to be the spirits 
of deceased mortals, who carried with them, into the spiritual 
world, the same dispositions that they had in this, whether 
amiable or malignant—whether inclined to serve their favor- 
ites or injure their enemies. The Vedas, or sacred books of 
the Brahmins, on the contrary, assign to these numerous 
deities a more elevated position than mere sons of Adain, as 
well as a priority of existence. In the Vedas it is stated, 
that the Eternal, or Infinite Spirit, Bramh, first called into 
being the god Brahma, and then “ created an assemblage of 
inferior deities, with divine attributes and pure souls, and a 
number of genil, exquisitely delieate.’ Those text-books, 
likewise, inculeate, that the tribes of inferior deities have 
unlimited control over human affairs, interfering with them 
whenever they choose, without regard to the content or dis- 
content of those most concerned, and that against their un- 
just acts there is no appeal whatever; for “the Supreme 
Spirit has nothing to do with creatures, nor they with him.” 
All the inspirations and favors of these cvods are granted in 
answer to prayers and religious ceremonies and costly offer- 
ings. Ah, cold, cold and dreary is the creed which deprives 
its adberents of faith in a superintending Providence! To 
such hopeless orphanage, “ Our Father” is an unknown ex- 
pression, The Angel of Death has ever, by all classes of 
false religionists, been regarded as an inexorable monster, as 
a being whom it is impossible to conciliate. Homer averred 
that he was the only god who retused to be moved by the 
charms of music, and in whose honor no hymns were ever 


sung. 
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What can be more shocking to the mind than the dread 
ordeals of the grave, taught by Mohammed and other angel 
worshippers? What a fearful bondage to endure through 
life! What a deadly blight upon every fruit and blossom 
that bordered even the most delightsome pathway to the un- 
known future! Even the most virtuous man, it mattered not 
how firm his consciousness of rectitude, must have shrunk 
appalled from the prospect of death, expecting, as he did, 
the moment after he was deposited in his narrow dwelling, 
the inquisitorial visits of the Judges of the Grave, who, if 
his faith swerved in the minutest point from their stern and 
unrevealed requirements, would inflict upon him unimagin- 
able torments. After the tempests of life, the languors of 
decay, and the agonies of dissolving nature, the prospect of 
undisturbed repose for the worn-out frame is, to the waiting 
believer in “ life and immortality,” most soothing and grate- 
ful. He closes his eyes on time, joyfully participating in the 
sentiment of the Apostle—* O, Death, where is thy sting ? 
©, grave, where is thy vietory 7” 


Arr. II].—1. More's Latin Works. Louvain. 1566. 
2. The Life of Sir Thomas More. By Witstas Rover. London, 
Is22. 


8. Tres Thome. By Tuomas Starteton. Colonie Agrip. 1642. 


ALL earnest, truthful lives possess a genuine human 
interest, and wield a magical influence over the heart. Noth- 
ing false or unreal can lastingly enchain the sympathies of 
the soul; no sham can permanently fill the void in the 
human breast. The age most strongly characterized by earn- 
estness and truth will consequently possess in the greatest 
measure the elements of vitality, and will, not only live 
longest in the world’s memory, but will be also invested 
with the highest degree of interest. Thus, the sixteenth 
century, which was especially distinguished for the restless 
energy of its thousand hearts and brains, will always 
occupy the most prominent page in the earth’s history. 
Wherever we gaze throughout that stirring period, we per- 
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ceive that men were leading real, earnest lives. There 
were then, as Carlyle would say, genuine men and no shams. 
Julius I., arrayed in the warrior’s panoply, leading forth 
his fearless host against the foes of Rome, was in earnest. 
Luther, proudly raising the standard of revolt at Wittem- 
berg, and rousing men, by his stirring eloquence, to spurn the 
authority they had never before questioned, was in earnest. 
Munzer was in earnest, when he collected swarms of infuri- 
ated zealots around his banners, and, in the name of religion 
and liberty, went forth on his iconoelastic career, strewing 
the earth with death and ruin. Calvin, too, was in down- 
right earnest, when he broached his startling doctrines at 
Geneva, and, defiant of the world’s blame, burned Servetus 
for conscience’ sake. Bluff King Harry was in earnest, 
when he ignored the papal authority, which he had so zeal- 
ously defended against the first reformer, and assumed 
ecclesiastical supremacy as the right of the crown. Thou- 
sands of others, whose names are inscribed on the reeords of 
fame, or, mayhap, written only on the Book of Life, lived, 
suffered, and passe “laws ay in those days of fervid earne STNESS 5 
but the hi story of none is so charming, sad, and instrue tive, 
as that of Sir Thomas More. 

Truly enchanting is his story, not only because his life 
was more earnest than that of his cotemporaries, and his 
character shone with superior brillianey, even amid the 
dazzling spirits of — ave of giants, but chiefly because 
there is a sweet air of home about his person ; : there is a 
kindliness in his nature, asympathy in his soul, a simplicity, 
yet, withal, dignity, in his conduct, that resistlessly win a 
wuy to our hearts. It is net altogether More’s greatness 
that charms us, for, in our ideas of great, perfect men, there 
must be a certain vagueness, that the sentiments of awe and 
admiration may be duly engendered ; whereas, no character 
possesses stronger marks of individuality than Thomas 
More’s. His household goodness, that clings to him even 
on the seaffold; the unretined benignity that marked his in- 
tercourse with his tellow beings ; the homeliness that eo- 
existed with his genius and learning, lis eloquence and tame ; 
these are the qualities that command both our respect and love. 
Mourntul, too, is the tale of his wrongs, trials, and suffer- 
ings, to all save the glorious sufferer himself, for no cloud 


can overshadow him, without being brightened by the steady 


radiance of his lightsome spirit. And if ever there lived 
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man, who conveyed instruction not only in his words and 
writings, but also in every action of his life, that man was 
Sir Thomas More. All men may derive benetit from the 
contemplation of his life. Protestants ought to be taught 
humility and charity from the instance of one of the wisest 
and best of men, remaining in what they deem the most 
fatal errors; Catholics should see in More’s example, that 
meekuess and candor are the true ornaments of all modes 
of worship ; while both may laudably unite in imitating his 
magnanimity, fortitude, and integrity. 

It is impossib ‘le to peruse More’s story without becoming 
infected with enthusiasm in his cause, and it is equally im- 
possible to write his history without being seemingly tinged 
with the zeal of a partisan. Thus, not only More’s son-in- 
law, Roper, Rastell,* his nephew, and Cresacre More, his 
grandson, speak of their venerated relative in the burning 
words of love; but even Maecdiarmid and Mackintosh can- 
not shield themselves from the mysterious enthusiasm which 
almost the very name of Sir Thomas begets. Affection and 
admiration change his biography into eulogy. And it is 
only right. There can be no grander panegyric than the 
plain, unvarnished story of a good man’s life. There is so 
little drawback to perfection in More, that one cannot think 
of him without loving him, or speak of him without prais- 
ing him. Indeed, praising him would be a work of super- 
erogation, if justice had its due. But, in these latter days, 
some have arisen, who do not seruple to lavish censure upon 
the man that antiquity chose to honor, and what has hither- 
to been eulogy must now become apology. We respect- 
fully suggest that the animosity of those modern detractors 
arises from envy, prejudice, ignorance, and perhaps in some 
instances from wilful misrepresentation. Merle D’ Aubignét 
does not hesitate to regard More as a fanatic, vibrating be- 


tween “two opposite poles, worldliness and asceticism, 
and ad lie ed to jesting in the daytime, and expiating his 
gayety by seourgings at night.” Christopher Anderson ¢ 

© The life of Mo in Dr. Wordsworth's ** Eeclesiastical Biogr uphy,”’ was 
most probably writt ake William Rastell, for he is known to have prepared a 
biography of hi cle, though it was never printed by him. What strengthens 
this opinion ~~" that the author of the aforesaid life speaks of himself as 

having collected the works of More for publication,’’ a task which Rastell 
per ed in 1557 

+ Ilistors L a Bee oe 
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boldly asserts that More was a freethinker; and Fronde* 
deliberately charges him with intolerance and * illegal acts 
of tyranny.” 

It is not, however, strange, that those three personages 
should view More with bitter prejudice, for, in exalting their 
own heroes, they are only too much interested in lowering 
the character of More in the estimation of their readers. 
D’Aubigné, in elevating his own gods in the temple of 
lame, must needs cast down the statue of Sir Thomas from 
its time-honored niche, for it would in sooth ill-become the 
persecutor and the sufferer, the tyrant and the victim, to 
stand side by side in the sight of the idol worshippers. 
More, the vietim of Henry, would detract from the glory of 
Calvin, the persecutor of Servetus ; and so the efligy of the 
English Chancellor is burnt before the saered ftane of the 
Genevan Reformer, and his image is left in the sublime 
solitude which is meet for heroes. Anderson has a very good 
reason to disparage the merits of More, for he caunot but 
recolleet the rude handling which Tindale (he is Anderson’s 
idol) received from the sage of Chelsea. And Fronde would 
make but a poor fist of his hero’s cause, if he did not depre- 
ciate as much as possible the worth of the noblest vietim 
that was sacrificed to the hatred of the “ second Phalaris,”’ 
as Paulo Jovio calls Henry the Eighth. All hero-worship- 
pers are iconoclasts. D’Aubigné and Anderson, being re- 
ligious hero-worshippers, and opposed with their demigods 
to the creed of Sir Thomas, are inclined, if not absolutely to 
attribute new faults to him, at least, to exaggerate the im- 
perfections he possessed. Fronde, a hero-worshipper of the 
deepe st dye, prostrate before the image of his idol, Henry 
VILL. cannot allow any excellence whatever to have its 
dwelling-place in any other mortal frame, and so does his 
vest to make out a case against the poor Chancellor. But 
truth will be the best vindicator of More. He lived and died 
in support of its interests ; it will not now fail to espouse the 
cause of the sufferer. During his whole life, he never feared 
to subject his actions to the strictest scrutiny, and it is not 
to be expected, now that he has passed away, that his con- 
duet will sutler aught of detriment from the most searching 
investigation. Facts are the best refutation of false charges, 
and, as they cannot be alleged in support of any accusation 


© History of England, Vol. I1., 73, et alibi 
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brought against him, we need not tremble for the reputation 
of Thomas More. For, if, even during his life, men, whose 
hatred would have shamed Lucifer by its intensity, were 
baffled in their attempts to malign him, we may well smile 
at the efforts of those who now seek to throw dishonor 
upon the escutcheon which has hung untarnished over his 
honored grave for three centuries. Alas! how true of him- 
self is that saying of More: “ Men use, if they have an evil 
turn, to write it in marble, but a good turn we write in the 
dust.”’* His censurers find so little that is blamable in him, 
that they are compelled to make up in virulence what their 
charges lack in truth. But, despite his ecavillers, let us 
reverently and lovingly disinter the remains of the de parte “dl 
knight, and tread our way through life’s storms and calms in 
his blithesome company. 

Thomas More, the only son of Sir John More, was born 
in London, in the year 1450. Ilis father, according to the 
testimony of the affeetionate Sir Thomas, was a man 
“courteous and pleasant in his manners, harmless, gentle, 
full of compassion, just and incorrupt ;”’+ and all these noble 
qualities he bequeathed to his brilliant son. After receiving 
the rudiments of education at the school of St. Anthony, in 
Threadneedle street, young master More became an inmate 
of the house of Cardinal Mortont (for it was the custom, in 
those days, tor youths to engage in the service ot some noble- 
man or chureh dignitary), and under that powerful patron 
he had unusual facilities for acquiring vast stores of informa- 
tion, for fitting himself for the high station which, in 


after years, he attained. In his seventeenth year he quitted 
Shakespeare, we presume, had this sentence from More’s Richard II1., in 
his mind’s eye, when he makes Griffith say to Queen Catharine 
N nadam 
M n bra t! virt 
W cy wa 
More's Eqyntaph Sir John had besides a strong mixture of whimsicality 
in his composition, of which his son largely partook. The old gentleman (as 
Camden relat n his Remains) had an original aon al mut matrimony ; for he 
said that **a man choosing a wife was like one dipping his hand into a bag con 
taining twenty snakesand on cel "twas twenty ie ona thal he caught the eel 
Dut, * ¢ hora, Hoque, ke sequ r.”’ he had the courage to take three 
dips himself and the luck to ave "idl the serpents each time 
¢ In his Utopia, More shows his grateful appreciation of this prelate’s fa- 
vors, by bestowing upon him a glowing and just eulogium. The Cardinal fore- 
saw and | dicted More's future eminence, for h is reported to have siid 


‘This child re, Waiting at table, whoever shall live to see it, will prove a 
marvellous man Korer 
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the retinue of the churehman, and went to Oxford, where he 
was entered as a member of Christ Church, then called Can- 
terbury College. The period of his sojourn at the University 
(1497-1499) was peculiarly fortunate in the brilliant array 
of its celebrated classical scholars ; for at that time, not only 
Colet, Gracyn, and Linaere, but also Lilly and Erasmus were 
inmates of the academy halls. 

This is the most eventtul period of More’s life, for during 
this time his character was formed. Associating on terms 
of the strictest intimacy with such men as Dean Colet, 
Linacre, Lilly and Graeyn, he could not but imbibe their 
peculiar spirit. The unformed mind of the susceptible stu- 
dent could not help being biased by the example, conversa- 
tion and tastes of those elder associates. They had all 
recently returned from the shrine of literature, Florence ; 
and there they had not only taken a mighty interest in the 
cause of the revival of learning, but had also drunk in the 
spirit of reform from the burning words of Savonarola him- 
self. To have heard the linpassioned orator of San Mareo 
hurling his wild philippies against those in high places, was 
to become, almost in one’s own despite, enamored of the 
cause of the Reformation. Yet it was not such a thorough 
reform as Luther and Wickliffe urged, that Savonarola with 
a giant’s might sought to effeet. He only called for a reform- 
ation of morals, not of doetrine ; he wished for no infringe- 
ment of the Church’s authority, but aimed at a thorough 
purification in every direction. Savonarola has been consid- 
ered by many as the preeursor of the reformers; he is 
regarded as the aurora, as Luther is viewed as the sun, of the 
Reformation, but there is no real ground for this assump- 
tion. Savonarola never in reality rebelled against the Chureh, 
as did the monk of Wittemberg. He believed devotedly in 
all her dogmas ; he participated in her sacraments ; he had 
himself taken the solemn vows of the religious profession, 
and had even urged Pico to become a monk.* He only de- 
manded a reform in practice, not in dogma, and in the name 
of the Church, which he venerated till death, he called with 
Isaiah’s fervor that she should be purified from her many de- 
filements. 

And such a re form as he labored to realize, More’s Eng- 
lish friends strove to inaugurate at home. And he, with all 


la’s sermon on the death of Pico.—More’s Life of P° 


hal 
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the ardor of a youthful enthusiast, espoused the sacred cause, 
and never till death deserted its interests. He wished his 
beloved England to rival Florence, not only in the revival of 
learning, but, chiefest of all, in the work of reform. Some 
pretend, from certain passages in More’s writings, that his 
fidelity to the Catholic Church may in a measure be ques- 
tioned, but his whole life disproves such a supposition. No 
act or word of his can be construed as implying the least dis- 
belief on his part in any essential dogma of the Catholic 
creed ; though he may have had his own opinions on matters 
extra fidem. Some maintain that in early life he did not place 
implicit credence in the dogma of the Pope’s supremacy ; but 
it is clear that in after years he moditied his creed on this 
point, for at his trial he affirmed that ‘ no temporal prince 
may, by any law, presume to take upon him the supreme 
government of the Holy Chureh, which rightfully belongs to 
the see of Rome, as a special privilege granted by the mouth 
of Christ himself to Peter and the bishops of Rome, his suc- 
’* Nothing that he ever said or wrote can materially 
conflict with his faith as a Catholic ; for, however he may 
sigh, pray and labor for a godly reformation in morals, he 
would consider it a daring tempting of the Most iligh to 
meddle with the established dogmas of the Church. As 
More always ridiculed and rebuked superstition and immo- 
rality,t many churchmen, as a consequence, smarted as sorely 
beneath his lash as ever did Barnes or Tindale ; yet never, 
withal, was he lacking in respect and obedience to the 
clergy as a body ; no matter in what wise he chastised the 
corrupt members, he ever cherished a deep-seated rever- 
ence tor the corporate hierarchy. True, he Was a reformer, 
but only of the Savonarola type; and it is necessary to 
bear this in mind, in order to explain satisfactorily many 
seeming anomalies in his writings. His biting sarcasms 
against monkish corruptions, and his defence of Erasmus’s 
Moria, in which clerics are most unmercifully belabored, 
must consequently be viewed as bitter denunciations of 
flagrant abuses, and not as pleas for innovations in matters of 
fuith. 


; 
Cessors, 


+ As an instance of the severe manner in which More handled the vices 
and errors of the religious orders, vide ** Eyistola Thome Mori in it rahio- 


dicentiam monacha cujusdum juzta mdoett (que arroganta —Latin Works 
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But now Master More must quit the quiet academic 
shades of Oxford, the cradle of the dearest friendships of his 
life, and betake himself to the dim apartments of New Inn, 
there to pore silently over solemn tomes of legal lore. His 
assiduity is ere long rewarded, for he is soon admitted as a 
member of Linecoln’s Inn. Glance we now, for a moment, at 
the youthful advocate, as he sits in his solitary chamber, 
deeply immersed in his studies. There is nothing of classic 
elegance in his figure or features. His frame, low, vet well 
proportioned, seelms neither capable of continued exertion nor 
great endurance. His chestnut* hair falls unheeded over a 
brow already impre ssed with the pale east of thought. The 

itural expression of deep earnestness and habitual serious- 
ness, that so well besee - his fine Saxon face, is relieved by 
the bri oht sp irkle of his clear, gr: iy eve, which contains w ithin 
its depths worlds of humor and kindliness. There is an air 
of unaffected carelessness about his gait and dress, which 
would at first seem at varlance with his solemn protession.t 
Piles of Greek and Latin books, with some French works, 
with a lyre, lie scattered around the lonely apartinent, show- 
ing that the dry technicalities of the law had not transmuted 
the refined tastes of Erasmus’ friend. But other furniture 
there is too in that unadorned room, which bespeaks an other 
purpose than that of charming the imagination or ravishing 
the ear 5 fer a hair shirt, a scourge of knotted eords, and ; 
roug 1 log are to be seeh in the domicile of young = Seas 
or. He feels that, even amid the bustle of business, his 
spirit vill net escape the contagion of vice in the vast vorld 
of London, and so he afflicts his body with the direst severi- 
ties, that it may learn to be meekly subject to the mandates 
of his iron will. His Saviour for his sake bore on His godly 
head a eruel crown of thorns—More wears beneath his law- 
ver’s cloak a “sharp shirt of hair ;” his Saviour was inhu- 
manly scourged at a pillar—More free ly uses the disci 4% ine on 
his delieate frame; his Saviour fasted long in the wilderness, 


aud had not even a stone whereon to laa’ * His head—More 
> (‘resacr from whom we tak uur d iption, savs that h ! isi! 
hair was ‘‘ neither black nor yellow.’ 
Erasmus tells us that More, especially in his latter years, wore | 5 
raw Ww h gave him th | i f havin ne shoulder r than 
the other His peculiarity f cour found numerous imitators, whe, though 
they contrived to ape his singularity of manner, ‘‘ were withal old 
Ascham, ** most unli him in the more essential things of wit and learniny.”’ 
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thinks himself happy if he can in a measure initate his Divine 
Master, ly keeping rigorous fasts and betimes resting his 
weary head on a rude billet of wood. What would M. D’ Au- 
biene have him do? Alas! poor Sir Thomas is in a dire 
lifficulty : if he innocently — merry, he is charged with 
laxity of morals, or worl lline ss: if he chastises his body and 
reduces it to subjection, he Secsuel of fanaticism. Which 
horn of the dilemma would the poor knight, were he alive, 
choose to be cored on, ior M. D’ Aubigné charitably presents 
iu pair? 

our years pass away while More dwells near the Charter- 
house, practising all the austerities of the Carthusian rule, 
though he has bound himself by ho vow. Still he has had 
a serious notion of becoming a monk, Franciscan or Carthu- 
sian, but his pure mind shrinks in abhorrence from the open 
contaminations of the monastic institutions, and finally he 
diseards the wish of entering the so-called religious state. 
Then he had a purpose, as Roper states, together with his 
friend Lilly, to become a priest ; but, fearing that he did not 
Possess the holiness requisite lor so sacred al profession, he 
cle {i itively decided On following al laie’s ore humble call- 
ing.* With Pico’s life as a pattern for him, he will seek to 
attain as a layman his ideal of the highest pertection.t 

Almost at the very moment that More turns his back for- 
ever on the cloister, waguanve Luther is binding his soul with 
the soleum yows at the Augustinian convent in Saxony. 
More’s delicate spirit recoils with disgust from a lifelong im- 
prisonment in those dark cells, where corruption so often held 
sway; but Luther linpe tuously rivets on the fetters, which, 
in after years, when he shall feel their thraldom, it will not 
cost him a thought or eflort to rive. Thus seclusion within 
an abbey’s walls be ‘els eC ‘fleets so op posite in their natures. 
More re turns to the work l,from the ve ry threshold of the sanc- 
tuary, a more devoted son of the C hureh ; while Luther goes 
forth from his cell with the zealous spirit ot the religious reyvo- 
lutionist stirring in his heart and throbbing in his brain, and 
with the strength of a giant he shivers the mighty fabrie of 
the papal religion, that had stood tor ages, and lives free and 
triumphant amid its colossal ruins. 


Erasmus says of More, in a letter to Hutton: ‘* Maluit igitur n 


t Letter to Joyence L wh, Stapleton 
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And now that More has resolved to pass through life as 
a layman, thus closing a sure, and in those days almost the 
sole, avenue to pre ferment, ace ‘ording to the recommendation 
of his Chureh, he seeks a spiritual direetor, whose advice in 
all matters religious he will implicitly follow ; and Dean 
Colet is chosen as “ the cunningest physician for 





iis soul that 
he ean find.”’ And truly the choice was most creditable to 
his good scChse. Follow ing the counsel ot his ghostly futher, 
More entered the marriage state in the vear 1505, and Roper 
records a curious faet, that exhibits, in a striking light, the 
peculiarity of More’s character. Inelination, it seems, direct- 
ed his atleetions to the second daughter* of Mr. John Colte, 
of Essex, and, vet when he considered within himself that 
this would be a grief and a kind of underrating to the eldest 
to see her younger sister preferred betore her, he, out of a 
kind of compassion, settled his faney upon the eldest, and 
soon after married her, with all her friends’ wood-liking.” 
Few, we think, in any age, st retched self-renunelation to such 
an extreme point. The year after his marriage, More enter- 
ed Parliament, and there his bold speech and vote against a 
subsidy claimed by the king, Henry VIL, was an earnest of 
the youth ful statesman’s upright course throughout life, as 
well as a rebuke to the cringing minions of an unjust sove- 
reign. Had he been content that his conduct should be 
determined | ry conve niene V; instead of equity, he might have 
basked in the sunshine of royal favor as cosily as the very 
happiest court moths; but he could never act against his 
convictions of right ; and,as he held that ** the service of our 
country is not a mere chimerical obligation, but a real and 
solemn — which a cood man will exert all the means in 
his power to perform,” he could not give his voice to a 
Measure fe clashed with the interests of his native land. 
His opposition had the eflect of exasperating the king, who, 


lo this vou lady, More's beantiful 1 
lly surmised to lay en addressed iti masidered one t 
lyrical prod ms of the sixteenth century, and not without reason, as the 


followin xtructed lines will attest 
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to punish him for his presumption, detained Sir John More, 
his father, in the Tower, on a frivolous charge, until he paid 
one hundred pounds into the royal exchequer, and e ventually 
obliged his youthful opponent to retire from public lite. 
Thus early did Sir Thomas discover the « emptiness of the 
world’s honors, and learn to regard the objeets of man’s am- 
bition only as “ gay, golden dreams, from which we cannot 
hie Ip awaking when we die.” 

In his seclusion he perfected himself in the liberal sciences, 
besides composing his Lite of John Pico of Mirandola, and 
publishing a volume of poems and epigrams ;* while, in the 
intervals of relaxation from severer studies, “ recreating his 
wearied spirits on the viol,” as Cresaere states. But his re- 
tirement did not continue long; tor, in the second year after 
Henry the Eighth’s accession, he was appointed under-sheriff 

London; and, during the six or seven years that he held 
the office, his strict im parti iality and untiring assiduity in the 
exercise of his judiei ial functions secured for him the conti- 
dence and vood-will of the citizens. Employed with Bishop 
Tunstal on a mission to Flanders, Sir Thomas acquitted 
himself so creditably of his trust, that, on his return, he was 
offered a pension ; but, though “it was in point of honor 
and profit not to be slighted, still he declined it, lest in’ any 
question between the king and the citizens he should be in- 
fluenced in his decisions Ivy the royal cold.’ t Filling a pro- 
inet public position in L ondon, More’s diplom: itiec Ti ilents, 
legal acquirements, and literary renown could not tail to at- 
tract the king’s notice ; and, accordingly, Henry, appreciant 
as he alwavs was of merit, sought to entice him from his 
happy retreat at Chelsea to the splendid halls of the palace at 
Woodstock. But the domestic happiness, which the under- 
sheriff enjoys in his quiet home, is far more highly esteemed 
by him than the e littering, but inconstant, favor of the court. 
Aud surely if Erasinus, who was far more Inclined to smile than 
to siorl at the eoneerns of men, could hot help being charmed by 
the pretire ol sweet family bliss in More’s domicile, how dear ly 
must Sir Thomas himself, who was aman of far nore exquisite 
sensibility than the Eneomiast of Folly, have prized his do- 
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Among t bey ish pieces is ** A Merry Jest how a Ser uit w 1] n 
t lav t lriar.” which some maintain suggested to Cowpe1 
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mestic felicity. Indeed, it is in his household relations, more 
especially at this particular season, the happiest of More’s 
lite, that his character shines with pee uliar lustre. Whethe ‘T 
he is arresting, by a good-humored jest, the ill-temper of 
Dame Aliee, who, he tells Erasmus, Was °° nec bella net puel- 
la,” or discoursing gravely with sober-minded Roper ; or 
indulging the flights of his fine fancy in the company ot 
imaginative Margaret; or imparting instruction to his beloved 
school, which Erasmus did not think unworthy ot being 
commended in some of his dedications ; or fulfilling the rites 
of hospitality toward the great satirist or the other guests 
whom his increasing fame drew around his person ; or act- 
ing the unassuming patron of genius ; or cultivating pea 
and kindliness, and establishing a meek equality among he 
many inmates of his dwelling ; we ever be hold in him the 
same admirable union of simplicity and greatness, plainness 
and learning, homeliness and dignity, unaffeetedness and 
piety. He is the veritable gilos avSpor@r; showing his 
love of humanity by his benevolence to individuals, and 
shedding the sunlight of his kindliness on all with whom he 
had intercourse ; for he held, that “it is a part of the busi- 
ness of life to be affable and pleasing to those whom nature, 
chanee, or choice has made our companions.’ 

But Henry, who admired More’s wit and learning, and 
was, perhaps, piqued by his obstinate independence, urged 
more and more warmly his attendance at court, and at last 
he was obliged to assent to his preferment. 

His natural simplicity of heart made him disrelish the 
constraints, sple ndors, and frivolities of court life, while his 
high sense of honor and se rupulous hone sty disqualified him 
for stooping to rg low intrigues and mean servility of the 
courtier ; and s SO, if Master More consented to wait pte 
the person of mi: hanie it was only in obedience to the king 
command, and not from any passion for grandeur or power. 
* Tle had resolved,” says Erasmus, “to be content with his 
private station ; but, having been successful on more than 
one mission abroad, Henry, not discouraged by so unusual a 
thing as the refusal of a pension, did not rest till he had 
drawn More into the palace; for, why should I not say 
drawn, since no man ever labored with more industry for 
admission into a court than More to keep out of it.” 

But if Sir Thomas yields at length to the repeated royal 
solicitations for his services, it is not without protest, or 
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without a distinet avowal of his own particular political 
creed, Indeed, if we consider the age, the oecasion, and the 
character of the sovereign, we must acknowledge that bolder 
or more startling views, social and political, than those con- 
tained in Utoma, were never broached by any statesman 
upon his entrance into the precinets of the palace, Regard- 
ed si ply as a literary production, Utoma possesses uncomM- 
Mion Merits 3 but, viewed, ius it should be, as a political trea- 
tise, it cannot fail to excite our surprise and admiration. lt 
is the bold expression of his public sentiments, by a man 
who engages against his will in the king’s service, and whose 
strict prin ‘iples of honesty will not allow him to conceal his 
position trom the world. In this political romance, as More 
Sty les it, he declaims, in the very teeth of the king’s conti- 
nental wars, against the injustice and brutality of conten- 
tions between nations, and dwells on the lmnpropriety and 
impolicy of maintaining large standing armies. In the face 
ot a baseless title to the Freneh throne, urged by the English 
princes ever since the days of Edward IITD., More asserted 
that “a monarch, distracted with the care of two kingdoms, 
wis unable to apply his mind to the interests of either ;” 
and recommended his royal master “ to stay at home, the 
kingdom of Fr ranee being already too great to be governed 
by one man.” In view of the multitudinous grinding exae- 
tious that oppressed the country, he maintained, that not 
only the king’s interest, “ but also his honor and safety, 
consisted more in his people’s wealth than in his own ;” that 
‘the nation chose a king for their own sake and not for his 
and that, theretore, he ought to take more care of his peo- 


ple’s happiness than of lis own, as a shepherd is to take 
more care of his flock than of himself”? In opposition to 
the cruel enactments in force against thieves, Sir Thomas 
held, that “it is unlawful, as well as absurd, and detrimental 
to the commonwealth, that a thief and a murderer should be 
punished alike ;’’ and that the laws, by permitting wholesale 
ejectinents trom estates, first made the thieves and afterwards 
punished them, all the while offering a premium for the 
comission of darker erime Ss, by the harsh pe nalties whic hy 
thes inflicted tor a trivial offence; for, terri ifving thieves too 
much provoke s them to greater wickedness. 

In defianee ot the intolerant spirl it of the age, even when 
the first upheavings of the mighty religious earthquake were 
beginning to be felt throughout Christendom, he opeuly 
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avowed that “no man should be punished for his religion,’ 
and that “ every man nicht follow what religion he pleased, 
and might endeavor to draw others to it hy the toree oft 
argument, and by gentle and unassuming means, without 
bitterness against those who held a contrary opinion ; but 
that he should use no other arms than those of persuasion, 
never having recourse to reproaches or violence.’’* 

Thus did his mighty intellect overleap the narrow bound- 
aries of thought, in his own time, and grasp the great prin- 
ciples ot religious freedom and sound equity, which only 
vears afterwards were revealed to the minds of Penn and 
Romilly. 

But. despite the nove ‘lty and antagonism of More’s views, 
Henry, whose character still Possesse “| those manly and noble 
traits that promised such a glorious future for E ngland, per- 
sists in making him histollower. Once attached to the roval 
retinue, the knight has no cause to complain of the niggard- 
liness of his master, for honors are rained fast upon him. He 
is knighted, made Master of Requests, Privy Couneillor, and 
Treasurer of the Excheque r, in rapid succession ; all those 
tuvors being thrust upon him without any solicitation on lis 
part, In a manner that showed the anxious solicitude of the 
King to secure his attachment. Under every new advance- 
ment, however, More retains the same modesty, naturalness, 
and integrity that adorned his private life; each superior 
station he attains only ealling forth superior talents, without 
imparting a single blemish to his character. He truly veri- 
fied the saying of Lord Verulam, that “ there is ho surer 
sign of a worthy and genuine spirit, than when honors 
amend aman: for their natural tendency is to corrupt 2” for 
the Possession of the ve ry highest offices chastened, instead of 
tainting, his heart. On various oceasions he is sent on missions 
to Bruges and Calais;* but, as bis mind was not ambitious, 


* For « e designs and crooked 


Seis 


he tires of those ceaseless arts of royal gamesters to over- 
reach each other, and Writes in bitterness to Erasmus: * | 
ap prove ot your determination hever to be involved in the 
busy trifling of princes ; from which, as you love me, you 
must wish that lL were extricated. You cannot nmagine how 
painfully I teel 1y self plunged in them, tor nothing can be 


more odious to me than these legations.’’°t 


Uiopia, B. ii., cap. 1. Also, A, 
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sy the king’s special direction, More is appointed (1523) 
Speake r of the House of Commons; his sincere plea of in- 
capacity, alleged in order to shirk the new dignity, being 
overruled by the Chancellor, who replied that “ his Majesty, 
by long experience of his services, was well acquainted with 
his wit, learning, and discretion ; and therefore he thought 
the Commons had chosen the fittest person to be their Speak- 
er.’* However, he does not, as is customary, assume the 
garb of servility with the mantle of office, but pursues steadily 
the upright and inde ‘pendent course which is consonant with 
his character. In his first speech, under color of profound 
awe and veneration for majesty, he administers a severe 
rebuke to the sovereign for his arbitrary restraint on the 
freedom of parliamentary debate, and demands that every man 

“might fully discharge his conscience, and boldly in every 
thing declare his advice without fear of the king’s dis splea- 
sure ;’+ and thus he contributes greatly to establish the 
liberty of speech which should prevail in the legislative hall. 
On one occasion, when the Commons hesitated to grant a 
subsidy required by the government for carrying on the war 
against Charles V., not on the ground of its expediency, but 
lest thereby all the specie might be drained from the realm, 
Sir Thomas maintained * that there was no fear for a penury 
and scarceness of money, since the intercourse of things 
was now so well established throughout the world, that 
there must be a perpetual cireulation of all that was 
necessary for mankind; and that consequently their com- 
modities would ever find money ;’t his keen-sighted mind 
thus anticipating a primary principle in modern political 
economy. 

When, however, afterwards the Chancellor himself pre- 
sents a request for further supplies, More, with quiet steadi- 
ness, refuses to make any answer to the demand, alleging 
that “though all the members had with their voices trusted 
him, vet except every one of them could put into his own 
head their several wits, he alone in so weighty a matter was 
unmeet to make his grace reply.”§ And his ‘silence in this 


© Roper, 49 

+ The Journals of Parliament of those times are lost, or have never been 
printed ; but Roper records the speech 

t Herbert's Henry VIII, 11 

§ Roper, 13 ef seq. In after times his example was closely followed by Speaker 
Lenthall, when Charles I. came to the House of Commons to arrest the tive 
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instance was more politic than open refusal of the king’s 
claims, for though the Commons already wielded great power, 
by the contro] of the nation’s purse, yet any direct resistance 
to the crown would be an unreasonable exertion of immature 
authority, and would only retard the growth of the House’s 
streneth. As the Speakers hitherto had been reckoned sup- 
porters of government measures, More’s real, though not 
formal, opposition, In so important a matter, was at once sin- 
gular and vexatious ; though, as he had given no pledges to 
the ministry, he could be accused ot ho dereliction ot duty. 
‘“T wish to God you had been in Rome, Mr. More, when | 
made you Speaker,” said Wolsey to the unyielding statesman 


in his gallery at Whitehall. “ Your grace not offended, so 
would I,”’ replied Sir Thomas, “for then I should have seen 


the place I long have desired to visit.’’* 
But such a bold disregard of the royal behests shows more 


independence and reetitude than is at all agreeable or conhnve- 
nient in the councils of kings, and so Sir Thomas must needs 
vacate his seat, that it may be oecupied by some more pliant 
tool of power. Erasmus remarks that Wolsey, who was 
mainly instrumental in procuring More’s resignation, was 
jealous of his great abilities, and * feared him more than he 
loved him ;’’ still, however, if he did really seek to awaken 
the king’s resentment against him, he failed, for promotion 
still comes unasked upon More, he being made Chancellor of 
the Duehy of Lancaster, and being sent at diflerent times on 
embassies to France and the Netherlands. 

Yet, during all this time, More is not the least elated by 
his continued flow of good fortune. For each new favor he 
receives he manifests a real thankfulness to his liberal prince ; 
but he does not make the slightest exertion to secure further 
preferment, and has, in fact, to be pushed, in his own despite, 
up the ladder ot power. ] e is neither dazzled hor capti- 
vated by the King’s increasing fondness for his society, for at 
length Ilenry would searee ever allow the philosopher to 
quit the palace ; for, if serious afliirs are to be cor sidered, 
who can vive nore prudent counsel Yor if the king’s mind is 
to be relaxed by cheerful conversation, where could be a 
more facetious companion.”+t There was a waywardness in 
Henry’s very favors, and a tyranny in his friendships, that 


made his kindnesses seeln more like the caresses ol a beast 
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of prey than the genuine demonstrations of human affection ; 
and More, who penetrated his real character, telt that to be 
trusted and loved so confidingly by such a sovereign was, in 
reality, ** etre d cheral sur i dos du tigre.” 

* When I saw the king,” says Roper, “ walking with him 
for an hour, holding his arm about his neck, I rejoiced, and 
said to Sir Thomas, how happy he was whom the king had 
80 familiarly entertained, as 1 had never seen him do to any 
one he ‘fore, except Cardinal Wolsey. ‘1 thank our Lord, 
son,’ said he, ‘I find his grace my very good lord indeed, and 
I believe he doth as singularly favor me as any other subject 
within this realm: howbeit, son Roper, I may tell thee, I 
have no cause to be proud thereof; for, if my head would 
win him a castle in France, when there was war between 
us, it should not fail to go.’ ” 

But, during the whole period that he is serving the public 
in sO mk ny different capac ities, he does not In the least remit 
his literary labors. In his beloved Alma Mater, a senseless, 
and theretore viole ‘nt, COs pir ucy has arisen against the study 
of the Greek elassies, and in detence of this noblest of earth’s 
languages, More addresses a powerful letter to the ‘ Fathers, 
Procurators, and other gage of the Senate of Oxtord :” 
and so eloquently does he plead the cause of the celebrated 
historians, rsa esata orators, and poets of Greece, that 
Greek learning again comes into as great repute at the old 
university as it ever was at Cambridge.* A spirit of world- 
liness pervades the whole nation, and More strives to check 
its growth, by recalling men’s minds to the shortness of life, 
in his * Treatise on the words of Scripture, * Remember thy 
last end. ” 

Hitherto in his writings he only sought to amuse, instruet, 
or improve his readers, but now he enters the ranks of religious 
controversy. A wild revolution has broken forth in the north 
of Germany. Luther at first assails only the doctrine of indul- 
LeTICES, but he afterwards attacks more vital points ot the 
Chureh’s belief: the Pope’s supremacy, the invocation of 
saints, the mass, and the sacraments. With a prophet’s 
clear vision, More foresees the fearful tempest that will burst 
from these dark clouds. - | pereeive,” sald he, with a seer’s 
solemnity, “ the signs of the coming evil, like as, before a great 


storm, the sea swelleth and hath unwonted motions, without 
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any wind stirring.” The blaze, which Luther enkindles at 
Wittemberg to consume the papal bull, is the signal fire, 
which, | 


ike the beacon ot Agamemnon,* speeds on its fiery 
course, trom hill to hill, over the whole earth, not like that 
transmitted flame which flickers at the termination of a ten 
years’ war, but the outburst of a conflict whose consumma- 
tion no prophet ean foretell. The new doctrines spread with 
startling rapidity, and men began to array themselves in the 





hostile ranks of Protestant and Catholic. Some oppose the 
new opinions with the sword; thousands with the pen. 
Henry VIII. himself, whose scholastie edueation inclined 
and qualified him for the task, does not think it unbeseeming 
his roval person to enter the field of disputation, and aceord- 
ingly he sets his lance in rest, and opevs a polemical joust 
with the bold German monk.j Luther cares not one jot for 
the rovalty of his Opponent, and so does not scruple to Cast 
dirt upon the kingly robes. The reformer’s intemperate re- 
ply, which Hallamg says would alinost justify the supposition 
that there was a vein of insanity in his very remarkable 
character, elicits an answer from More, written in the same 
re prehensible tone as his adversary’s letter, giving oceasion 
to the just reproach of Bishop Atterbury, that those two 
combatants had the greatest knack of any men in Europe at 
calling bad names in good Latin. It may be pleaded as an 
excuse for More’s undignified style of invective, that as Lu- 
ther had chosen * the figure of rhetorie called sauce-mala- 
pert” for his weapon of defence, it would not be discreditable 
for him to employ the Sale Implement of wartare. The 
great blame undoubtedly rests with the one who inaugurated 
such an uncharitable mode of wartare. More repeatedly 
asserts that he resorts to such language only as a retaliative 
measure,  Sinee all the question between me and the here- 
tics is of the taith, instead of reasoning, let them forbear 
railing. It they will not—which were the best—revoke their 


heresies, nor—which were the next best—be hereties them- 


selves only, holding their tongues and being still, but will 
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necessarily be babbling, and corrupt whom they ean, let 
them at least be reasonable heretics and honest, writing rea 
son, and leaving others alone, then let the brotherhood find 
fault with me if, after that, I use them not in words as fair 
and mild as the matter will bear.’’* The virulence of his 
respouse may also in a great measure be attributed to his 
zeal in the king’s cause, and not to any feeling of personal 
rancor against the Father of the Reformation; for he says: 
** As for nyself, let them use their words against me at their 
pleasure, as evil and as villainous as they list ; I am content, 
and give them no worse words again. But as to their railing 
against my brethren, I purpose not to bear that so patiently 
as to forbear to let them hear some part of the like language 
as they speak.”7 

Butt controversial wrangling ean Oppose no barrier to the 
onward course of the new opinions, Through Germany, 
Switzerland, and Seandinavia, sweeps the wild revolution- 
ary torrent, and that Church, which was supposed to be the 
Rock of Ages, is overwhelmed beneath the mighty waves. 
Even in the very realm, whose king was but lately styled 
Defender of the Faith, many swerve from their allegiance 
and acknowledge the new suzerainty. To them is addressed 
Bubenhagen’s famous letter, “ To the Saints in England,” 
and More’s answer, written in a calm, sad, and earnest tone, 
shows that his heart is not so full of lightness as of yore. 
Barnes, Tindale, and Fisher publicly uphold the new doc- 
trines, and More defends the Chureh against them in two 
tracts,t whose controversial spirit is adroitly veiled beneath 
a garb of humor and satire. Still the reformer’s tenets 
gain strength by opposition, and at length they find entrance 
into the very household of their strongest opposer. More’s 
son-in-law, William Roper, who has dwelt for years beneath 
his roof, from reading Luther’s books, becomes a partisan of 
the new faith, and is seized with a zeal for proselytisin.§ 
Sir Thomas reasons with him with all his power, but his 
arguments are of no avail. Then he ceases to combat the 
young canvert’s views, exclaiming, in pity and sorrow: “ In 
sober sadness I see, son Roper, that disputation will lo thee 


© Apoligy + Thid 

#2 tion of Barnes and Tindale,’’ and ** Supplication of Souls,’’ in reply to 
Fisl “ § i Bi rs.” 

§ He had an itching publicly to preach, thinking he should be better able 


to edify the people than the best doctor that comes to St. Paul's Cross 
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no good. From henceforth I have done ; I will dispute with 
thee no more. But this will I do—I will pray for thee, 
and implore that God may be favorable to thee, and touch 
thy heart.”* Then, with a holy trustfulness in Heaven, he 
betakes himseif to that self-same chapel, where he had 
before prayed for his daughter’s life, and there he pours 
forth his orisons for his son-in-law’s welfare, in fervor and 
humility. And not long after, for better, for worse, Roper 
returned to the religion in which he had been nurtured, and 
“lived and died a valiant champion of the faith.’’t 

At times, in the heat of polemical strife, More’s zeal out- 
runs his merey, but the fault must be chiefly attributed to 
the spirit of the age and the violent asperity of feeling which 
religious rivalry is so apt to beget. No means that could be 
employed in annihilating an antagonist were, in those days, 
thought unfair; and churehmen, the supporters as well as 
the opponents of the new doctrines, did not scruple to relieve 
the gravity of their dogmatie writings with choice morsels of 
satire, inveetive, personal abuse, and, oftentimes, vulgarity. 
Luther, Cochleus, Hutton and Erasmust did not consider 
their controversial conflicts as gentle passages of arms, in 
which all imaginable courtesies should be shown to each 
other, but, rather, as rude battles with infidels, in which every 
possible advantage might be lawfully taken. If we, then, 
will reeollect that the times sanctioned, and the best men 
emploved, the most unfair modes of warfare, we cannot but 
wonder at the very little leaven of bitterness that sours 
More’s polemical works; and, as it is, we must rank him, in 
dignity and charity, next to gentle Melancthon. Besides, 
what wonder it drops ot gall should sometimes fall from his 
pen, when his heart is so cruelly afflicted? AIL the utopian 
dreams which, since boyhood, he has cherished, are at last 
dispelled. Europe is convulsed by a violent war between 
the Emperor and Francis I. The daring Bourbon, with his 
army of Lutherans, beleaguers the Holy City and compels 
Clement VII. to fly in terror from his palace. Saxon boors, 
infuriate with religious enthusiasm, devastate the fruitful 
fields of Germany. In England, the king’s unrepressed 
passion for Anna Boleyn and the boldness of the Protestant 


+ Forin H/ ’ ¢ written int ply to Luther's De Servo Arlat rasmus 
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refugees and their adherents are tracings of a mysterious 
hand portentous of doom.* War, rapine, discord and death 
are holding a revel over the globe. <A fearful blight has 
come over the ripening harvests of the world. The earth 
had just awakened, from a night of barbarism and ignorance, 
to a grand morning of enlightenment and learning. The 
wondrous printing press sows kuowledge broadeast over the 
land; the arts and sciences rejoice in another golden age in 
the days ot Leo—the Moors are expelled from beauteous 
Spain—new worlds are discovered where the Gospel light 
must penetrate—tfeudalism is extinet, liberty rises from its 
grave—there is new life In the veins of men, healthful beat- 
ings in their hearts, earnest workings in their brains; the 
morrow Will be glorious. Fair is the promise, never was 
there fairer ; but suddenly a German monk comes and spoils 
all. So thinks Master More. Ile would have a reform Too. 
All his life he has striven with Gracyn and Colet to eflect a 
reformation, such as Basil, Chrysostom, Athanasius and the 
Gregories in the early days of Christianity sought to realize. 
But now he must give over his labor of cleansing the Chureh 
and bear a hand to support the tottering structure. Is it 
strange, then, that amid the universal bitterness, the milk even 
of his kindness should beeome curdled, and that he should 
not at all times spare those whom he considers the authors 
of all the wild commotions that trouble the earth? Ah! let 
us pardon the oceasional taults of that mighty pen, and rejoice 
that its powers were not oftener diverted from their proper 
COUTSe, 

But turn we now, forever, from More’s controversial char- 
acter, and view him again in public oflicee, oceupying the 
highest station which a subject may attain. Wolsey, the 
mighty—the pet child of fortune—who ventured, 
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| or In inhy Ssulliners In a sea of ¢ ory,’ 


who sought to leap from York to Rome, and, to aid him in 





o * Now would to our Lord, son Roper, upon condition that three t os 
were well established in Christendom, [were put into a sack, and were pres- 
ently cast Thames.” * What things are those,’ quoth I In faith, 
son, tl i " said he ‘The first is. that, whereas the most part of 
Christian princes be at mortal war, they were all at universal peace | = 
ond that, whereas the Church of Christ is at present sore afflicted with many 
errors and heresies, it were well settled in perfect uniformity of re ion Lhe 
third is, that, as the matter of the King’s marriage is now come into question, 
it were, to the glory of God and the quietness of all parties, brought to a | 


conclusion.’ Roper, 27 
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his rise, had Cardinals for his pensioners, the French King 
or his friend, and the German Emperor for his client, even 


he at last fell, 


Like a bright « tion in the evel 


The great seal is tendered to Sir Thomas, and his natural 
reluctance, to accept a& post so exalted and dangerous, ts only 
overcome by the reiteration of the noble eommand vive 
him by his sovereign, on his first entrance into his service, 
‘¢to look first to God, and after God to the king.” In his 
ré ply to the eulogium, pronounced by the Duke of Nortolk, 
upon his talents and virtues, on occasion of his installation 
us Chaneellor, the vood knieht exhibited a modesty . boldness, 
honesty ot purpose, and sense of the precariousness ol his 


position, that win our respect and admiration. 
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Still, though his high position brings little  satisfae- 
tion to the heart of the Chaneellor, his appointment is hailed 
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with gratification by the inhabitants of the realm, and all the 
European celebrities. Erasmus writes to John Fabius, Bishop 
of Vienna: “ Coneerning the new increase of honor lately 
happened to Thomas More, I should easily make you believe 
it, were I to show you the letters of many famous men, re- 
joicing with much alacrity, and congratulating the king, the 
realm, himself, and also me, for More’s honor, in being made 
Lord Chaneellor of England.” 

Still, even amid the honors of his new employment, his 
simplicity and pie ty cling to him as close ly as his independ- 
ence and integrity ; for “each day, before he sits on his own 
seat, he asks the blessing of his aged father upon his knees, 
Wolsey had been accustomed to make his daily visits to the 
Court of Chancery, with the combined pomp of the Cardinal 
and state official ;* but More comes to the judgment-hall at- 
tended only by his eight sturdy oarsmen, and clad in the 
simple attire which he retained through every accession of 
power. In the days of the churehman’s domination, judg- 
ment was tardy in coming to those whose suits were not 
backed by gold; but now all men are treated with the strict- 
est impartiality, and justice cannot be purchased, 

With such energy and zest did Sir Thomas perform the 
duties of his office, that the suits, which had been for twenty 
years accumulating, were at length all disposed of, and when 
one day he ended a case and ealled for the next, litigation 
was at a discount, not a single cause remained to be heard. 
This extraordinary circumstance gave oceasion tor a truthful 
c pig rraklan: 


His integrity was as extraordinary as his application to 
business, No unjust sentence can be procured by entreaty 
or bribery. When Heron, More’s son-in-law, relied upon 
his relationship for a favorable judgment, he was unde- 
ceived by an adverse decree. When Dauneey, another of 
his sons-in-law, expostulated with him for his churlish in- 
tegrity, the Chancellor made known that ‘if his father, whom 
he reverenced dearly, were on one side, and the devil, whom 
he hated with all his might, on the other, the devil should 
have his right.’’t 


Vide Cavendish, passim + Roper, 41 
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More’s lmpartial and honest conduct, viewed by itselt, 
would do honor to the brightest period of Spartan purity ; 
but, when it is contrasted with that of his predecessors and 
successors in office, it becomes doubly admirable ; for not 
only does he faithfully perform his duty, but does it when it 
isthe fashion to act in a manner directly the Opposite. It we 
consider that the pressure of bribery, power, fear, family 
interest, servility, or entreaty, had more influence in shaping a 
decree than any consideration of justice or duty ; that Wol- 
sey, when he Was foreed to resign the seals, possessed palaces 
and estates as valuable as the king’s own; and that Audley, 
who succeeded More, Was, as the French Ambassador 
Marillac, called him, wax grand vendeur de justice * we ecan- 
nol help admiring the soundness of a heart which could not 
be in the least tainted by the prevalent corruption and Vve- 
nality, and must agree with the old writer, who said that 
More. coming between Wolsey and Audley, Was like ¢ hyrist 


i 


placed hye tween Two thi ‘VES, The best evidence of hy s Up) 
rightness in the administration is, that none of his decisions 
were ever thought deserving ot being reversed, 


Havir 


Henry naturally supposed that the increase of digi ty would 


raised More to the first station in the realin, 


‘rf 
beget an angmentation of subserviency on the praur't ot lis 
servant, and aceora oly he Presses hin for his OpnOn Cole 
eerning the divorcee. More, is he had done Olt lorier oce i- 
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s1OTIS, seeks lo avoid the question, but the king bye oles st 
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inore Linportunate to know his thoughts on the matter, an 
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he reve s them with lis customary candor and | VeCHUOLS- 
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, ase ; 
Again urged by his sovereign to give further considera- 
, : ' ’ , _ : 
tion to the subject, he tells him, that he eannot uareeably 
! 4 ’ 


serve him in the matter, without violatin 


r the regal injune- 


tion he received on his acceptance of office, ** Look first to 
‘ 


God, and after God to the king.’t Throughout his whole 
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publie life, we see that he avoids not only unconscientious 
compliance with the king’s will, but also unnecessary disobe- 
dience in all matters where his conscience did not actually 
require opposition ; and this submission in him does not arise 
from slavishness, but from a true sense of duty, most credit- 
able to his heart. 

But now the situation of the Chancellor becomes daily 
more aud more embarrassing. THis gratetul feelings tor the 
many favors bestowed on him, his affection for Henry as his 
friend, his love for him as his sovereign, and his natural gen- 
tleness and amiability of disposition, disinclined him to resist 
the W ishes ol his roval master 5 whereas his delicate selse ot 
right, his reverence for ecclesiastical authority, his sympathy 
With an innocent queen, made him view with alarm the con- 
duct and designs of the king, which seemed to torebode a 
rupture with the Chureh of Rome. Besides, not only the 
distaste for public business, which these conflicting feelings 
naturally engendered, but also ill-health, resulting from cease- 
less literary and judicial labors and family misfortune (tor 
Sir Jolin had but reeently died), atlorded powerful induce- 
ments for the knight to retire trom the ¢ ‘haneellorship. lur- 
thermore, preparations were already being made to ignite 
those fires at Smithfield, which were to consume in their 
blaze both Lutherans and Catholics, and Sir Thomas, though 
he had at last been brought to accept intolerance, to a cer- 
tain extent, as a theory, was unwilling to cast a single tagot 
pon the funeral pyres ot the adherents of orthodoxy on 


heterodox, e lle accordingly frequently begged to be relieved 


of the great seal; but Henry, though fully aware of his oppo- 
Sillon to lis tuvorite HIeasures, would accept his resignation 
only aiter repe ited solicitations. 

When * Lord Chancellor More was Lord Chancellor no 
more,” he retired to his Chelsea home, not bettered, by a 
single penny, for having held, during nearly three years, the 
most lucrative office in the kingdom. Having never been 
dazzled ly dreams of ambition, he resumed his private station 
with heartfelt joy, hoping, now that he was aloof trom 
forensic tumult, * to devote the evening of his days to letters 
and plilosophy.” 

But his expectations of enjoying undisturbed his poverty 
and re pose are doomed to disappointment, for he is pursued 
even into his retirement by the persistent animosity ol unre- 


lenting ehenhiles, Hle is uccused of bribery, and 1s cited to 
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answer the charge before a counell presided over by Lord 
Wiltshire, Anne Boleyn’s father. The ex-Chancellor freely 
acknowledges that he had accepted a large silver-gilt cup as 
anew year’s citt trom a litigant, some time after the decree 
had been given; and just as the Earl shows his exultation at 
such an admission of guilt, Sir Thomas coolly adds, that he 
had ordered the eup, filled with wine, to be returned to the 
donor. Again, he admits, that he had accepted a clove from 
another suitor; and, when it is proved that it contained 
money, he quietly replies that he had rejected the lining.* 

Foiled in their attempt to substantiate against him charges 
of venality, his enemies bruit it abroad that he had been 
most severe to hereties, and Sir Thomas, to clear himself of 


} 


this and other imputations, publishes his famous po/og 
Iu this last of his voluminous works he rebuts, with a quiet- 
ness and cireumstantiality that are the surest marks of truth, 
the accusations preferred agwalust him. lle boldly atlirims, 
that only in two instances did he use severity towards here- 
tics: once he caused a boy, who had taught another to speak 
against the sacrament, to be Whipped before his household ; 
and again, a half-witted person, “ who insulted women, and 
Was euilty ot YTOSS indecencies in chureh,”’ Was publicly 
chastised by his order. “As regards hereties, save only their 
good-keeping, I never caused anything to be done to wy ot 
them, in all Iny lite, except only to these two.’’4 Though he 
was at the time defenceless and obnoxious, no one was hardy 
! 


. } i. a? } < . . } 
enough to question the truth of his declaration. It was only 


thirty vears afterwards that Foxe ventured to Oppose this in- 


} 
li 


FeUUOUS defense by a vague and Inaccurate counter-state- 


\- 
ment, and on this authority alone rests the imnpruitat Ooh on 
More’s veracity. Strype and Burnet re-e hoed the honest 
but inexact martyrologist’s charge, without examining the 
contrary evidence; and now Mr. Fronde, with great flourish, 
and, no doubt, sincere exultation, reproduces the baseless ac- 
cusation. Anv one, however, who considers More’s charac- 
ter for probity and veracity, his opposition to intolerance, aud 
the avidity with which his statement, if untrue, would be 
contuted by his enemies, will be unwilling to accord credence 
to any imipugnation of the Knight’s humanity. But we 


have posit ve cotemporary ( videnee, which disproves More’s 
| { ) : 


alleged Want of toleration. Krasmus, who is a witness, at 
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. 


least, as reliable as Foxe, says: “It is a sufficient proof of 
his (More’s) clemency, that, while he was Chancellor, no 
man was put to death for these pestilent dogmas, while so 
many have suffered capital punishment for them in France, 
in Germany, and in the Netherlands.” 

And More himself repeatedly asserts, that he was averse 


to all harshness in the case of dissenters: 
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\eain, he says, in his usual huimorsome manner : 
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Viewed in the face of these declarations, stamped as 
they are with the seal of truth, Mr. Fronde’s four distinet 
cases of prosecution, alleged against More, would reasonably 
(isappear, but, examined even in the light of facts, they 
are tound wholly croundless. Philips, the first vietim of 
_ More’s pu losophical mereies,” owed his three years’ lm- 
wisonment, as Mr. Fronde allows, to Bishop Stokesley : 


and More, as Chaneellor, was bound to arrest the heretic, 
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and deliver him for trial to the ecclesiastical authorities, 
who were the proper judges in religious matters. If he 
was present at the trial, and sought to induce the accused 
to retract, it was most likely through motives of humanity ; 
at all events, he had no hand whatever in the sentence, tor 
his judicial authority ceased with his delivery of the cul- 
prit to the spiritual tribunal. We must bear in mind that 
laws then existed against heretics, and, however mueh 
More might be opposed to them, he was bound, by virtue 

his office, to exeeute them, exactly as other severe or 
unjust enactments of the criminal code, of which he just 
as strongly disapproved. He is as much bound by law to 
issue the writ “de heretico comburendo” against Lollard- 
ists and Lutherans, as to pronounce sentence of death upou 
those guilty of theft. The act is proper legally, though 
morally unjust. 

Fields, who is also claimed by Mr. Fronde as a sufferer 
for justice’ sake, was not tried for heresy, as is apparent 
from his memorial to Audley, for he was sentenced by the 
Star Chamber to imprisonment in the Fleet.  Bilney, 
another of the untfappy victims, whose fate excites the 
sympathies of the paradoxical historian, was first tried be- 
fore Wolsey, not in the e apac ity of Chancellor of Eneland, 
but of Bis hop of York ; afterwards he reeanted, at the in- 
stance of the Bishop of London, and having relapsed he 
was sent to the stake by the Bishop of Norwich. More 
maintains* that Bilney died a Catholic, and Foxe furiously 
vituperates him, not (as Mr. Fronde probably supposed) for 
having sentenced one more martyr to die in the cause of 
truth, but for seeking to erase a name trom the Protestant 
martyrology. Baynham, the last sacrifice to More’s bitter 
hatred of orthodoxy, was not condemned, as Foxe himself 
admits, by Sir Thomas, but by Bratord, the vicar-general of 
London diocese; and he was not chained to a tree in More’s 

garden aud whipped, for More distinctly diselaims having 
et violence in any cases but those already mentioned, 
When Fronde furthermore charges More with a disregard of 
the statutes of the Fourth and Fitth Henries, limiting to a 
certain time the period of imprisonment, he evidently forgets 
the proclamation of 1529, granting power to the bishops to 
hold hereties in custody at their discretion.t The king’s 


© Preface to Refulation of Tindale. ¢ Given in Foxe, iv., 677 
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proclamations, according to the concessions of the Parlia- 
ment, had the validity of law, and, consequently, to act in 
contravention to the authority thus conferred upon the 
bishops, would be illegal, and at the same time hazardous to 
the hereties, for they would then exchange the prison for 
the stake. 

If, then, we reeolleet that More’s administration occurred 
during a season of violent persecution 3 that intolerance was 
the creed of the age ; that he himself finally had been drawn, 
thongh with the greatest reluctance, to adopt it as a theory 3 
that he was filled with horror at the excesses of the Anabap- 
tists in Germany and the Lutherans in Italy; we must 
acknowledge that, abstaining as he did trom any personal 
share in the detestable practices of the times, he gave stronger 
proofs of charity, humanity, and enlighteument than any 
other man of his day. 

Now come the days of More’s trials and glory. Anne 
Boleyn, who had been previously privately married to Henry, 
is crowned on the first of June, 1533; but More, who is not 
one of those clow-worms that shine in the summer of their 
friends’ good fortune, and crawl away in the adverse storm, 
shows his attachment to the unfortunate Catharine by ab- 
senting himself from the imposing pageant. This silent re- 
buke to 


‘The minions of splendor, st 


Hrinking from distress 


is made known to the king by officious courtiers, and Henry, 
probably prompted by his new queen, only seeks a pretence 
to visit More with his displeasure. The atfair of the Nun ot 
Kent furnishes an opportunity, and the names of More, 
Fisher and others are placed together on a bill of attainder, 
for having given eredence to the ravings of the religious 
euthustast. More clears himself of the charge, in a letter to 
Cromwell, but is examined by a deputation, and counselled 
to change his opinions coneerning the divoree. He persists 
in maintaining his former convictions, and when he is threat- 
ened with the king’s displeasure, if he is obstinate, he calmly 
replies: “These terrors be arguments for children, not tor 
‘* And he went home rejoicing, and said to Roper: “ I 
will tell thee why I am so merry, son Roper; it is because | 
have given the devil a foul tall, and that with these lords J] 
have gone so far as without great shame I can never go back 
again.’ t With nothing foolhardy or reckless in his disposi- 
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tion, that inclined him to eourt danger for its excitement, 
More passes through the trial, when it comes, with quiet 
steadiness, heartily rejoicing that he had, at the hazard of his 
lite, resisted a strong temptation and escaped the seduetions 
of a corrupt court. The Duke ot Norfolk is atterward dis- 
patched to exert every means, persuasion, entreaty, and 
threats, to induce the ex-Chaneellor to acknowledge his con- 
currence in the decisions on the divorce pronounced by the 
universities and bishops. “ By the mass! Master More, it 
is perilous striving with princes ; the anger of a prince brings 
death.” Is that all 7” rejoined More. “Then the differ- 
ence between you aud me is but this—that IT shall die to-day 
and you to-morrow.”* On account of his opposition to the 
king, Lord Manners charges him with ingratitude for the 
royal favors, saying bitterly : “ Even so the old proverb is, 
*‘ Honores mutant Mores.”’ * The proverb is most apt, my lord, 
if rightly translated,’ retorted Sir Thomas, ** Honors change 
manners.’’4 

The statutes are then passed, conferring spiritual suprem- 
acy upon the king, establishing the succession, and legalizing 
Henry’s second marriage; and it is made high treason to 
slander said marriage, or to seek to prejudice the righttul 
succession, if the offence is committed by writing, printing, 
or deed, and misprision, if by words only. More is coli- 
manded to proceed to Lambeth, to take the oath before the 
four commissioners. He knows the consequence of a refusal 
to subscribe to the test. He has pondered the matter deeply 
and weighed the cost. “If LT have to choose between ny 
conscience and the seaffold, shall I take the oath against my 
conscience and live, or shall I refuse it and die 7’ * As the 
city of London could not make a law against an act of Parlia- 
ment, which bound the whole nation, neither could this 
realm make a particular law, incompatible with the general 
law of Christ’s Universal Catholic Chureh.”{ And so he 
chooses. It was clearly beyond the jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment to make the king head of the Chureh, and More’s 
conscience will not allow him to acknowledge authority 
which Henry himself had, in former days, disclaimed. Par- 
liament may lawfully settle the succession, and More is 
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willing to swear to it as established, but he cannot consist- 
ently take the oath. 

He is then sent to the Tower,* and, until the moment of 
his death, his fortitude and vivacity do not forsake him. At 
the gate of the Tower lodge the porter demands the custom- 
ary perquisite of his office, the prisoner’s upper garment. 
“Marry, good Master porter, here it is, and sorry am I that 
it is no better,’’+ said Sir Thomas, as he proffered the officer 
his cap. Ile meets Bishop Fisher in the Tower-yard, and 
accosts him: “ Well met, my lord; I hope we shall meet in 
heaven.” And Fisher, as he enters the archway, answers: 
‘This should be the way, Sir Thomas. ’Tis a very strait 
vate we are in.’t As the gay knight enters his apartment 
in that famed Bastile, he observes gravely to the keeper: 

Good Master Lieutenant, methinks I shall have no reason to 
mislike my fare; but, whenever 1 do, do not, I pray you. 
spare me, but thrust me out of your doors at onee.’’§ 

New trials await him still, for his daughter and wife seek, 
by tears and entreaty, to shake his firmness. Worldly Alice 
upbri aids him with the folly of biding in a filthy prison, when 
he might be, if he willed, in his right fair home at Chelsea. 

‘Yea, in God’s name, I muse what you mean by still fondly 
Mle here?” “Why, good Alice, tell me one thing,” 
answered her gentle husband, “is not this house as near 
heaven as mine own ?’’| sut Alice insists on the madness ot 
resisting the test, when, by taking it, he might be free, and 

‘le ad a happy life in his home, pe rh aps, for twenty years to 
come.” Well, now, good Alice,” replied he, ‘if you had 
said some thousand, -nay some hundred years, it had been 
somewhat ; and yet he were a very bad ¢ alculator that would 
risk the losing of an ete rnity for some hundred or thousand 
years." 

Ile remains firm as a rock ; no solicitations can affect his 
resolution ; no influence that can be brought to bear upon 
him causes him to swerve in the least from the strict path of 
rectitude. When duty points the way, he cannot choose but 
tollow its directions. Though others, remarkable for wisdom 
aud piety, freely take the oath, their example does not move 
More, for he intends not * to pin his soul to any man’s back, 





© April 17th, 1534 + Cresacre, 134 
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not even the best at that day living, for he knows not whither 
he might hap to carry it.”* He stands, amid the universal back- 
sliding, almost the only bright example of adherence to prin- 
ciple and obedience to conscience. 

It is useless to dilate on his prison life, though it is the 
most interesting portion of his eventful career. His irrepress- 
ible cheerfulness, his calm resignation, his trustfulness in God, 
his diffidence in his own strength, his mental activity, ex- 
pending itself in the composition of his touching letters and 
davotional works—the noblest legacy of his genius to man- 
kind ; his ingenious devices to maintain the communication 
with his relatives and friends, and his continual practices of 
piety, evincing the depth of his religious feelings, are all 
matters of history. With Lovelace, who was afterwards 
contined within the same dark walls, he could feel that 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 


Nor iron bars a cage; 


Neither need we linger over the records of his trial in that 
very court, where he himself had, in former days, presided 
with such honor. Never was there a nobler prisoner arraign- 
ed before any bar in a nobler cause, and never did one deport 
himself more nobly. His respecttulness, simplicity, calmness, 
dignity, and adherence to legal forms, won the unwilling ad- 
miration of his judges, though his unanswerable defence did 
not procure him justice. Audley pronounces against him 
sentence of law for treason—hanging, drawing, and quarter- 
ing—but immediately informs him that the king, in consider- 
ation of his former high station, commuted his punishment 
to decapitation. “T thank his grace tor his kindness,” said 
the unnerved prisoner, “but I pray God to preserve all my 
friends from favors such as these.’ 

Now, indeed, was the field at last won. The dread ordeal 
was passed, and he, who had so much mistrusted his own 
fortitude, bore himself with more calmness, strength, and 
cheerfulness than those who were tasked with depriving him 
of life. Fronde, with a fidelity and grace wholly his own, 
describes the last wondertul scene in his life : 


} } 


“The four days which remained to him, he spent in prayer and in 
severe bodily discipline. On the night of the 5th of July, altl 
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ough he did 
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The sensation « aused by his death throughout ¢ hristendom 
Was as great as that created not long before by the outburst 


of the Reformation. Eimperors,7 kings, statesme 


: ; 3 ers 
Protestants and Catholies, united heartily in testifying their 


love and admiration for his memory, and exeerating the 
blood-thirstiness of the tvrant who w roucht his destruetion. 
Still, to this day, one Is almost tempted to rejoice at the eru- 
elty of Henry, for it was the means of proving the capacity 
ot human nature, More, in all the re lations of lite, had ap- 
proached, as nearly us ‘Lh man that ever lived, to relative 
perfection. 

Ilis lite, if ever one was, Is worthy of imitation. No 
matter from what stand-point we view him, his conduct is ever 
marked with nobility and reetitude. In his private relations, 
asadutitul son, allectionate husband, loving father, kind master, 
faithful friend, conscientious man, and true Christian, we eon- 
T¢ inplate his charaeter with reverenee and delight. In his 
public capacity, literary and official, he wis our ad niration, 
A genuine poet, yet no visionary ; a true philosopher, ineul- 
cating kindly precepts 5 an earnest controversialist, with 


somewhat of the aeerbicy of the tines; a constant author, 
ns ° 
i 


vet continually busily engaged in public aflairs ; a suceess- 
ful pleader, vet always on the side of right; an able states- 
lan, Without the cunning arts of the diplomat; an honest 
courtier, hever ouilty ol aproper compliance ; ahi ASSIGUOUS 
judge, unapproachable in uprightness ; he plave d his varied 
role on the world’s stage as simply, honestly, and nobly Hs 
ever man that lived. * For learning and probity, for justice, 


contempt of money, humilitv, and true generosity of heart, 


he is one of the glories of the English nation ig while 


for integrity of soul, soundness of heart, the cousisteney be- 


tween his COHVICTIONS and his lite, and his clorio is champion- 
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ship of the cause of conscience, his image will ever be grate- 
fully cherished in the warm heart of humanity. 

“ Like Cato firm, like Aristides just, 
Like rigid Cincinnatus, nobly poor, 


. . ' 1 ' 1 99 
A dauntless soul, erect, Who stil d on death, 


More pi 8 d through life, seeking to be good rather than 
creat or wise,* loving, as few ever loved, his country, his hing, 
his fillow-men, and his Gov: and on this account, while there 
is a spark of love on earth for virtue, greatness and honor, 
his name will ever be among the brightest on the roll ot 
fame. 


Arr. I\ Vaud. By Auerep Tennyson, 


Many poets have held to our lips eups filled with divine 
nectar, albeit Hecked, sadly we countess it, with stains of earth- 
dust. Brave and fair is that * high ecompanie,” but strongest 
of all, of our time, is Tennyson. © Half in the shadow he 
stands, holding a beaker ; to what shall we liken it? Ruby, 
Bohemian glass veined with white—a sullen white, not light- 
ing the glass by a bright contrast, but, rather, giving it a 
weird, ghostly hue. These ghostly veins of white are shaped 
and wreathed into wonderful figures, and on the goblet is 
engraven “ Maud.” That cup has been filled at the fountain 
of passionate human life: yet, watch awhile, see how at in- 
tervals the dull white becomes clear, and towards the rim 
even gleams through the dark red with a hidden luminous- 
ness. 

Let us look for a few moments at this puzzling Maud. 
Very slight indeed is the outward action of the poem. <A 
man, rendered morbid by circumstances only dimly hinted at, 
which crushed fresh life out of him when young, lives alone 
in a little house in the woods, nourishing blindly his bitter- 
ness. Ile sees Maud, whom he knew when both were child- 
ren; he loves her and she loves him. But she has a brother 
who wishes to marry her to a lord. Onee, after a festal even- 
ing, Maud steals out into the garden to meet her “ true lover.”’ 
They are surprised by her brother and the rich suitor ; words 


*** For I had rather pass for a good man than a wise one.’’—Letter to Peter 
Giles, pretixed to Utpia. 
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follow, her lover becomes angry, a duel is fought, her brother 
falls, and the lover flies to the coast of Brittany. Then fol- 
lows delirium. Of what becomes of Maud we are not fully 
informed. Finally the curtain falls on her lover hastening 
to the war in the Crimea. Not only is the action slight, but 
the connection is dimly traced: wheretore does Maud take 
such deep hold on people, and, especially, morbid people 7 
Humanity! thy heart lies bare to the poet. As thou art, 
as thou longe st to be » yea, more, as thou wert made to be, 
sO speaks he, standing the expresser of what thou thyself 
only faintly discernest in thyself. Not in one single human 
being doth the poet appear unto us; for the perfection of an 
individuality, as of an idea, is found alone in God. But he, 
in very deed and truth the perfeet poet, has not left himself, 
at any time of the world, without a witness to that part of 
his character. As the need of any particular era arose, he 
supplied it. As each succeeding age stood on the battle- 
plain of earth, better panoplied for that warfare—reaching 
out more eagerly for that ever-recurring warfare of man’s 
mind with spirit and matter—so also was the poet sent, with 
clearer insight, deeper passions, and stronger cognitions. 
Afar off, through the troubled murmurs of the past, come 
clarion rings of poesy swaying the souls of nations—as a 
wind sways the creste “dl pi alm-trees, because of their appointed 
inission. Cymbals and trumpets always mingle with the 
song of the poet in those far-off regions which streteh in 
misty crimson magnificence, fascinating and yet oppressing 
us with an undefined feeling of uncertainty and dissimil: arity. 
But as ve ars roll on, Cac hone pre ssing its stamp on the pé ages 
of earth’s history, these surroundings are laid aside, and the 
unaccompanle d voice of the poet reverberates through men’s 
souls, speaking, heart bared to heart, mind bared to mind, by 
virtue of that grand spiritual consanguinity knitting us toge- 
ther, so that, ‘as in water face answereth to face, so the heart 
of man to man.” This mode of unaided expression prevails 
inore than ever in this age, even to an unnatural degree, 
tending, infact, to neclect of all musieal rhythm in the earnest 
attempt to decipher the reeords burned upon our souls. And 
this as agragisnessd for as, in the sunbeam, light is wed- 
ded to heat, so, in poetry, rhythm is wedded to trutli) is in 
direct bana ince cn the spirit of this age. 
! Vv eee been g iven to it. 
We, too, claim the right of bi iptis m, and eall it the morbid age. 


This inarvellous ; age 
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In so naming it, we do not blind ourselves to its daring in 
reachings to the heart of things, its noble action, its ceaseless 
search for truth: no, for it is in these very things that the 
justice of the name is found. . 

In the first, or barbaric age, mankind, like overgrown 
children, wrangled for slaves and petty crowns; yet amidst 
their littleness were traces of a strength, uncouth, indeed, but 
prophetic of future development, while flashes of keen spir- 
itual intuition shone, though rarely, over the barren waste of 
a civilization which took direet cognizance only of the phy- 
sical nature of man. Then came the youth age of the world, 
when people lived freely, frankly ; the freshness and impetu- 
osity of young life brightened the earth. This was in the 
paliay day sot Greece. The Greeks chatted of wonders, ran 
trom house to house in seareh of new wonders, laughed 
about them when found, and divided them into classes, some- 
times startled by a briet vision of the intensity and mystery 
of these wonders: as in fairy tales boys build palaces in the 
happy sun-light, and under the luminous. stars, only some- 
times gazing with a vague awe busy at their hearts, as trails of 
lustrous purple splendor slowly pass over their skies. 
Whence do we know this? From their own reeords of that 
child-like reverence shown to the * prophetic, the poetic and 
the love-madnesses,” and of the wonder excited by Socrates 
and Plato—Plato, whose philosophy, unperfected and un- 
sounded even by himself, must have been to their clear, 
transparent natures very miich like the symbol of chaos. For 
they (as is said in the Phaedrus of the rhetoricians who 
“knew the things before tragedy, but not tragedy itself’) 
knew the things betore the soul, but not the soul itself, hor 
dared to enter in, only passed around it. Plato broke trom 
their quibblings and hair-splittings, and pressed into the holy 
ot holies, seeking to know even the One himself. 

That, too, passed away, and the transition age came, 
When men, fairly awakened to the truth of the awtul spirit- 
world—awtul because infinite In its capacities—hbeeame 
blinded to the reality of the matter-world. Demons and 
genii, imps and angels, Sathanas and Jehovah, surrounded 
them on every side: still, although awakened, they failed to 
turn to the only sure clue of knowledge ; the mystery of 
their own being they left unsearched, referring all that battled 
them to supernatural influences. But the daring inquiry ot 
ripening humanity suddenly startled this ghostly phantasma 
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goria: one by one beautiful veils were torn off, and the soul 
fell back upon its own naked self. What did this inner search 
reveal? Heights of goodness, reaching up unto God ; depths 
ot wickedness, falling down to the devil; a fieree struggle, 
shaking the mind by its intensity; fine, clear intuitions, 
piercing even to the knowledge of God: dull bluntnesses, 
hindering when the spirit-sword had almost eut its way to 
the goal. Out of this analysis of the facets of man’s soul 
e Among all these 
discordant elements could there be any harmony 4 And, 
more, did not the continual violation of truth and good, dis- 





grew a morbid development ot his mine 


cernible in the world, tend to show that there was no all- 
good or all-truth 7 Baek, back the reasoners were driven, 
till face to face they were with their own souls; and, oh! 
the utter horribleness of that; for within ourselves we find 
no peace, only a perpetual uproar of discords, hinting at 
capabilities of harmony, but not yet In harmony. Listen to 


the dirge of a mind SO tossed about 
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The valley of the shadow of death had darkened around 
Maud’s lover, whoever we were; God pity all who walk 
therem. Then, faith and trust are almost dying out ; then, as 
he Says ot himself, 


4 morbid hate and horror have grown 
7 


( i Wi hoi ive naraiyv 2 


then God SCeCLIS falling irom his pedestal, and the soul’s des- 
pairing cry is, “If thou be God, let not the waters prevail 
against me!” 

This morbidness is the characteristic of this age; men 


and women Pass by us, who daily drink of the bitter cup 


filled froin the charnel-house ol hy pochondria—hy pochonu- 


dria, which is but the final result of morbidness. What shall 
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make whole a human being thus diseased? “ A course of 
natural science,” say the chemist and astronomer, “ will 
restore peace to his soul, by showing him the exquisite 
harmony in the motions of invisible atoms and ponderous 
spheres ; also, the unwavering affinities in the elements of 
material existences. Surely, an investigation of these facts 
will calm him.” “ A thorough knowledge of both the in- 
ductive and the deductive method,” says the metaphysician, 
‘“* will show him his errors and how to overcome them ; for 
he shall then see clearly the distinction between the known 
and the unknown; also, the grounds on which all belief 
should be logically founded.” Ye be blind leaders of the 
blind ; great as those means are, they are not great enough. 
Sisters! brothers! lay bare your hearts one to another; draw 
tenderly 1 near to each other, for it is only throbbing, human 
love that shall break the spell. Yes, a love—whether be- 
tween man and man, or man and woman, or woman and 
woman—but a love, that in strength and glory shall be a 
ty pe of God’s, will lead us back repentant, wearied ehildre 

to the bosom of our Great Lover. Understand, however, all 
words have their own proper significations, which significa- 
tions should not be distorted or violated any more than the 
characteristics of human beings should be; therefore, by 
love do hot suppose that sentimentality, or passion degraded 
into lust, is intended. Far from us all be either idiocy or 
sensuality. 

Let ls see how Maud exorcised, by slow decrees, the 
spirit of bitterness and selfishness from the heart of her 
knight. Here is a simple, child-like acknowledge nt of the 
fact. Ile speaks of her brother— 


‘Peace, angry spirit, and let him be! 
Has not his sister smil’d on me?” 
And, again— 
‘T have climb’d nearer out of lon ly hell.” 


Won from that living death, life becomes doubly fresh 
and glowing. More, still, he knows that Maud loves him. 
There is no need of enlarging on that topic ; you are re ferred 
to any quantity of ye ‘llow-covered public ations for edification 
as to the orthodox manifestations of so-called love ; this one 
piece of information is volunteered, that not one out of a 
hundred know what love is? perhaps, beeause we have never 
had a chance—perhaps, because our souls are not great 
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enough. Howsoever that may be, this was a pure fire, burn- 
ing out all dross of selfishness, so that he 


(nd teach true life to fight with mortai wrongs,” 


It deve lope d reverence and gratefulness also, so that he 
says: 


‘T dream of her beauty with tender dread, 


From the delicate Arab arch of her feet 

To the g ‘ 4% hit d light as the crest 
(oy | k, sits « hers ng head 

And sl] nows it no oli! if she knew it 

| KnoOW ‘ be itv u it half undo it. 

| vy it, the one b t thing tu save 

My vet voung life in the wilds of time, 
Perhaps from madness, perhaps from crime, 
P, * os se a 


Yet Maud has hidden God by her presence. All beauties 
have become vassals to her alone ; the roses, the pimpernels, 
the acacia, and the violets, when the Mareh wind, blowing 
their leaves, unveils the dewey blue of their eves, all are 
prophetic of Maud alone. , ; 

The high-priestess, Suffering, robed in violet vestments, 
sits enthroned over the world; her left hand presses the brow 
of humanity ; her right points up to the glory of God, break- 
ing through clouds. Not capriciously or unjustly does she 
use her power, but wisely, her clear eyes seeing the faculties 
and capacities of each individual, and also the means for the 
development of hens faculties and capacities. Each human 
soul knows her aspect sooner or later, nor could these two 
escape. They were parted. The story is told vaguely: 
Maud met her lover in the garden, her brother came with the 
** babe-faced lad” and * heap'd on her terms of disgrace,” the 
lover retorted, the brother struck him, being .angered, they 
had recourse to the 


( istless ¢ ad 
Phat must 1] e for a blow 
“7 
till there 
rang aery for a brother’s blood 
It will ring in my heart and mv ears till I die, till Id 


Away onthe Breton strand we next see the hero, but of 
Mand he Kt 1IOWS nothing. Long davs of agony and delirium 
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and weary longing follow, while still, over all, ring clear notes 
of unselfishness and reverent love tor his “bird with the shin- 
ing head - still his prayer is, 


Let Trit il my 0 if 4) \ 
Bats oO tl holy and | 
Whatey 1 » me 


Then comes the grand victor-song, swelling full and 
clorious, like the trimmphal march of Beethoven’s C minor 


symphony : 


I s time, O passionate heart,’ said I 
(I | ‘ ‘dt | to } 

! e, O} t ly ; 

} 

| ‘ steric sease s 

A Is ' 1 

\\ i s rat \ 

| | lie phantom arise and tf 
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\y one to oO 
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And e t mal ss e 
And 1 t t rou the s 
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For the long, long canker of peace is over and dong 


a | have conquered ! ] have conquered is chant musician 
and poel alike 3 “down, petty complaints 5 on, soul! to the 
wartare for thy race.” 

Clear eves have traeed for us the cycles of the slowly- 
re volving double stars 5 strong hands have hewn outa path 
through the.labyrinth of earth’s bosom, laying open the 
hieroglyphies by the Way 5 here the prophet heart of a poet 
has laid bare to us asoul that, in a great measure, is the 
type of the age. But shall we look with failing hope upon 
this tendency, to be found in science, in art, in religion? 
Not so; the strength which, uncontrolled, | 


1] 


eads to morbid- 
ness, can, When controlled, God helping us, conquer it. By 


| "hha? “uthtiul os » shall it 66 hoant , . 14? 
dint of earnest, truthiul action, we shail vet peat our musk 


out.” 
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No intellectual productions are more extel sively bor- 
rowed than Freneh comedies, They are deemed lawful 
plunder by all nations of Europe ; and by none more than 
by the E nelish and OUurse Ives. Nor IS thi s the result of any 
passing whim P4 it has been the same for more than two cen- 
turies. But the reverse is true of French tragedies. Many 
of the latter, too, have, indeed, been translated; but scarce ly 
any of them have succeeded. The Freneh } ople are, pro- 
verbially, the most mercurial in Europe. None are gayer, 
more sprightly, more easily ple ased, So exuberant is their 
vivacity, that the Eneli sh and Germans, if not ourselves, 
found upon it the charge of levity and thoughtlessness. But 
the truth is, that those who do so, let them belong to what 
country they will, are thoughtless themselves. Otherwise 
they would understand, that what amuses people, so different 
from each other in their tastes and temperaments as the Ger- 
mans, Italians, Danes, Swedes, English, Spaniards, &e., must 
have its foundation in human nature itself. In short, it must 
be genuine wit or humor that elicits a smile alike from gay 
and grave. The best proof of tl lis universality is to be found 

! 


in the freedom with which the dramatists of all nations ber- 


row, as we have sald, from the come drama ot Fran e. A 
ere catalogue of t] 2 French comedies, which have bere tl 


lapted’’? to tl 
A 


66 1 stages of other countries, would OCCUPY 
A « 


more space than we intend to devote to our whole article; 
hot to mention the hundreds ot cone piece s, the chief mate- 
rials of which have been drawn from the same souree. And 
what Freneh comedies in ceneral are to ~ rest ol Europe, 
the comedies of Moliére are to the Frene A ge 
Dy this we do not mean that aed » is less known 


abroad than other comie dramatists. The reverse is the fet. 


No other dr: matist of any country is so well known ; Lot ex- 
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cepting Shakespeare. There is no literature in Europe 
which the names of his principal characters are not express- 
ive of the same groups of ideas which he associates with 
them. For the present, we need only mention his Tartuffe 
and Bourgeois Gentilhomme in illustration of this. It is true, 
that an author, writing in the Freneh language, has advan- 
tages which no other language affords, since it is studied 
generally, and more or less spoken, by the educated classes 
of all nations. At St. Petersburgh and Moscow, as well as 
at London and Vienna, Berlin and Venice, Rome and Naples, 
New York and Boston, it is deemed an almost indispensable 
accomplishment to be more or less familiar with it. This 
would secure any particular work a ready introduction to a 
larege class of foreigners; but it would not eause it to be 
translated, exce pt it possesse “l merit. On the contrary, a 
work, in a language understood by comparatively few, w ould 
be much more like ‘ly to be translated, for the simple reason, 
that in the original the latter could be read by few ; whereas 
the former might have a large audience in any of the enlight- 
ened nations of Europe or America, nay, in Asia or Africa 

But there is no comedy of Moliére which has not been 
translated om all the principal languages of Europe. Of 
the majority, there are several versions in English, German, 
Italian, ! Seach, Danish, and even in Russian; but in none 
has justice e been done to the original—in no instanee, of which 
we are aware, does the translation give any adequi ate idea 
of the inimitable humor of the author, or of his profound 
knowledge of human nature; and, in order to appreciate it 
in the original, the reader must be well acquainted with the 
latter. This we hope to illustrate more or less as we pro- 
ceed, though the present article is intended merely as an intro- 
duction. The comedies of Moli¢re are far too numerous and 
too pregnant with thought—they contain too many instruct- 
ive lessons—to be disposed ot in one paper. The task, if 
attempted, would be as vain as if a Frenchman undertook to 
analyze the works of Shakespeare within equal limits. No 
author ean be fairly judged without copious specimens from 
his writings—certainly a larger variety than would fill all the 
pages which we ean devote to the author of Tartuffe, on the 
present oceasion. This explanation of our intentions seems 
the more necessary, beeause it is so much the habit of the 
present day to be gigantic and munificent in promises, but 
Liliputian and niggardly in their fulfilment. 
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The writings of all are much more influenced by the eir- 
cumstances by which they are surrounde . — life, than 
is generally supposed. Th 


s is particularly true of Moliére, 
who commenced his career dependent on i own efforts, 
even for his daily “a f. An oO} utline , however brief, of his 
history, will therefore form a fitting introduction to our ob- 
servations on plow Like ma ny other celebrated Hien, 
Jean- Baptiste Poe (|! weil 1 hi: iS le fi solne dot ibt as to the place 
of his birth. To this day it isa matter of discussion; but the 
best authenticated aecount is, that he was born in the Rue 
St. Honore, at the corner of ie des Vieilles Etuves, Paris 


tf Ry 
the 15th ot January, 1622.* Tis familv, though not 


1 aris- 


, on 


tocratic, was respectable, It consisted of deeent burghers, 
who had tor generations followed the business of t: ipest ry 
manufacturers. Jean Poequelin, the father of the poet, hi ad 
the reputation of being the best upholsterer in urope. 
This seems sufficiently attested by the tact that he received the 
ayy yntinet ot ralet-de-chamln “fapissi rto the king of I*r nce, 
. } 


a position which wasthene med one of honor as well as protit 
At all events, the father was so well pleased with it, that his 
highest ambition seems to hat 


ve been to enable his son to 
succeed him. Ile soon found, however, that the future 
comedian had no taste for upholstery, hor was he slow to 
discover that he was not destined to be a plodder—that, in 
short, he possessed genius. Under this impression, he was 
indueed to place him at the Jesuits’ College, Clermont, now 
the college oe Louis-Le-Grand, though not without much 
Importunity on the part of the future dramatist, supported 
by hii Ss gran lfath T. To the latte r, M hiere himself rave 
most of the eredit for the world-wide fame which he after- 
wards attained. It seems the old man was passionat ely fond 
of the theatre. Ile was in the habit of atten: ling the per- 
formances at the Ild6tel de Bourgogne, which was then the 
creat centre of dramatic taste, and he frequently took his 
grandchild with him. The more the latter saw of the 
theatre, the more passionately fond of it he became 
remarkable that the etlveet ot the most langhter-provoking 


commedics on hiln was, to ti 


, ra 
Dut It 18 


} ° as 2 . ‘° 
ake him sad rather than joytul, 


, P 
ic isa | wil titeat I ster 
ft rishi St. Kusta un lo janvier, 1622, f i J 
i | i i tia la s ae ili , a raht ft 
Saint-Hor la parrain Jean P n, porteur de grains ; la marraine Denis 
] 


Lescacheux, Veuve de teu Scbast Asselin vivant marchand tapissier.’ 
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though it is probably nearer to the truth to say that they 
made him thoughtful. At all events, he had little taste for 
working at his trade after he had seen some twenty of the 
best comedies of the day performed by the best actors. The 
change thus produced Was not a little accelerated by rolnan- 
tic tales which his grandfather took great delight in relating to 
him, and the old man had also sufficient intelligence to be able 
to analyze the plots of most of the pie ces prese uted at the thea- 


tre, and suflicient liter: iy ambition to attempt a eriticisin of 
each. Fora time this was anything but pleasant to the father of 


Jear u-Baptiste, who thought it would be the ruin of his son. 
Nor, indeed, did the prospect seeln gor ul to any ordini iry ob- 
server Who knew the family; for the future poet, though 
now fourteen years old, knew little more than how to read 
and write and cast up some accounts.* Indeed, it seems that 
he knew less than most of his playfellow s. This, however, 
was not his fault. He was anxious to derive information 
from eve ry possible SOUTCE 5 but he had ho time. When not 
working in his father’s shop, he was at the theatre; and 
when he sat to rest, he deyoted himself more to thinking 
than reading. But, once in college, he was the most industri- 
ous of students. In five years he passed through all the 
‘egular studies, including rhetoric, criticism and philosophy. 
The reeords of the college bear testimony to this day to his 
wondertul proficiency. Yet it was during the same pe riod 
he formed those acquaintances which had the greatest in- 
fluence on his life and fortunes. At Clermont he first met 
his wood friend Chapelle, who at once took such a liking to 
him that he procured him lessons from the philosopher Gas- 
sendi, the fruits of which may be traced throughout 
his works, especially in the Femmes Savantes. Here, 
too, he met the traveller Bernier, Colbert, the satirist, 
the poet Hesnault, the critic Cyrano de Bergerac, and 
the Prinee de Conti, brother of the great Condé. Each 
of these celebrated men gives us more or less insight 


into the college life of the author of Turtujic, but he gives 


1 say that he did all he could to lis murage him from study. ‘* Si 

t quelques biograph says M. Louan ‘*le péere de Moli¢re, homme 

re, aurait tout tait pour étoutfer lint eiligence naissante de son tils ; 

i permittait pas de regarder hors de sa boutique, il ne voulait pas qu'il 

wutr hose qu’a lire, écrir et comptet Par bonheur pour la gloire de la 

Ira la paternal, Jean Poequelin, quiaimait le theatre, condusait souvent 
tel de Bourgogne. Ce serait li que se serait é€veillé son 




















none himself; and we may add that he is no more ecommu- 


nicative in regard to any other period of his history. It is 
characteristic of him, as of most of the world’s greatest 
thinkers, that he took no thought of his fame. There were 
cyclopedists then, as there are now, who were ready and 
willing to note down every little incident in an author’s life, 
and to give it just such coloring as he wished, for a consider- 
ation. In other words, he could have purchased a biography 
as he could a garment—quite as cheap—but the day he died 
not a line had he left in reference to himself. All his biogra- 
phers express their wonder, as well they nay, at this, con- 
trasting, as it does so remarkably , With the voluminous me- 
Inoirs left yy tourth-rate authors, whose works will scarcely 


1: 


survive the dissolution of their bodies in the grave.* 


Owing to this modesty on the part of Moliere, we should 
know aslittle about his private lite to-day as we do of that of 
Shakespeare, were it not that in the time of the former the 
printing press was in pretty general use, especially in Franee, 
and authors were allowed more companionship with the great 
than they were in England. But if Moliére neglected to 
record his own aspirations and successes, he did not forget 
the world with W lide hh he Was SuUrT manded. Even in ( ollewe, he 
carefully studied the characters of all with whom he had inter- 
course, at the same time availing himselt of every suggestion 
that aman of genius could turn to practical account. Thus, 
for example, it was his conferences with Gassendi that in- 
spired him with a desire to translate Lueretius and Plautas. 
Although he was not suceesstul in elther task, there is abund- 
ant evidenee in his w ritings that he pro ited largely In each. 
Nor Wis hea whit less modest, on le ving colle ve, than he Wwias 
ery of a valet- 


in entering it. Since he did not like the drud: 


de-chambre-te passier at the age of fourteen, it is not strange 
that he did not like it at nineteen, after he had cultivated 
the aeqiainta we of the greatest plilosoplie rs, po ts, and 
historians of ancient and modern times. When ealled 


upon to take his father’s lace, however, he lid not 


object. Though much against his will, he aceom- 


panied Louis XIII. to Narboune il) 1641. The king 
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had the perception to see that he was entirely out of 
his sphere, and he had the good-nature to tell the young 
poet that he appreciated his disposition to be obedient— 
willing to gratify his sovereign as much as possible, even in 
an uncongenial office, he was at libe ty to devote himself to 
more agreeable pursuits. Another king would have gone 
further and given him a congenial position at court ; but 
Louis XIIL. was but an indifferent judge of the capabilities of 
those around him. At all events, young Poequelin found him- 
self at liberty soon after his return from Narbonne. Nor was 
he slow in availing himself of it, for soon after we find him 
studying law at Orleans, where he was admitted in due time 
to the bar. His friends thought now that he was fully 
devoted to the law. Most probably he thought so himse if 
for a while ; but he soon grew tired of its dry technicalities. 

Some say that the want of clients was the chief cause of his 
disgust. Be this as it may, he returned to Paris in 1645. 
He soon formed a society of young men who met two or three 
times a week for the purpose of acting plays for amusement. 

In a short 


time the ‘y alnuse “l others as well as themselves ; 
large 


audiences came to see them; this natur ally suggested 
the idea of emolument; the question was duly discussed in all 
its bearings; and the result was the formation of a permanent 
company, with Moliére at its head. 

This gave great scandal to the poet's friends ; for the 
profession of an actor was declared infamous by the law. 
Public opinion held it pretty much in the same light, with 
the exception that eminence was held to retrieve the charac- 
ter of the actor, and entitle him to the esteem of, at least 
the middle ranks of society. It does not seem that young 
Pocquelin auntie ipated any such distinetion as this; but he 
was anxious to coneiliate the pre. judic es of his friends in any 
way in his power. It was with this view that he drop ped 
the family name, to save it from degradation, and assumed 
that of Moliére. This is the name by which he has since 
been known to the world, and which will be illustrious as 
long as the highest order of literature is admired ; whereas 
Pocquelin is saved from obseurity ouly by the shadow 
upon it by the assumed appellation. 

Among the company thus formed, and which styled 
itself L’I/lustre Theatre, were several whom Moliére was 
destined to render famous; including Madeleine Beéjart 
her two brothers, Mademoiselle Dupare, qe. 


cast 


and 
Its success at 
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the beginning of its public career was by no means brilliant, 
and the same may be said of several pieces written at 
this time by Molié¢re, of which little more than their names 
is now known. We are told by the best informed of his 
biographers, that he undertook a tragedy at Bordeaux, 
entitled La Thchaide, but it proved an utter failure—was 
literally hissed off the stage. This satisfied the author that 
the serious was not his forte. He must have made several 
similar attempts previously ; for nothing is heard of him 
from 1646 te 1653. During these seven years, he went 
about from one country town to another, and not unfre- 
quently he found it difficult to procure the necessaries of life. 
That his pen was not idle, however, is sufficiently proved by the 
Maitre ad’ Ecole, the Docteur Amourenr, the Medecin Volant, and 
the Julousie du Barbouillé, though it does not appear that any 
of them had ever been printed until lately. They were of 
sufficient merit, at all events, to attract the attention of the 
Prince de Conti, his school-fellow, who was the first to 


patronize his troupe, and who subsequently introduced him 
to Philip ot Or] als, the brother of Louis mAiv. The latter 
prince was so much pleased with his writing and acting that 
he per nitted him to eall his company i, Troup de Monsicur. 
Still he did not venture to brave the eriticisms of a Parisian 
audience ; but the honorable reception he had experienced at 
Bordeaux, Béziers, Pézénas and Narbonne, from the most eul- 
tivated of the country noblesse, inspired him with renewed 
confidence in his genius. This was all he wanted, as the re- 
sult proved; for it was at this time he produced at Lyons his 


comedy of the Erowrd:, the earliest of lis pieces which have 


been deemed worthy of preservation in their integrity. The 


t 


this was such ast 


stccess of tos itisty his most sanguine expecta- 
tions, so faras country audiences were concerned. He did not 
remalu long at Lyons, howeve rs he proceeded to Avignon, 
where he was also ree ived with « very demonstration of favor 
andesteein; and from Av i@non he was invited to Béziers by the 
Prince de C miti, where soon alter D pu Amoure “ul was produced, 
These two pier es, very different as they are, and ot very un- 
equal merit, established the reputation of Moliére in the pro- 
vinees. LL? Evourd: is rather a series of detached pieces than 
a regular drama— 

' 


+ ol nyt "mca 1 ¢ miece entice? 
V. t Lie! 


i : . i 


and it has been censured aeeordingly. But there were then 


ho regular comedies on the French stage. The piece has but 
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little plot; if turns upon the schemes of an intriguing valet, 
to facilitate the union of his master with the heroine. The 
task proves amusingly dificult, because the lady’s lover is of 

bustling and prying a character that he is everywhere 
present, just at the moment that it is to be desired that he 
should be at the greatest possible distance. There is no 
truer specimen of a gentleman-like coxcomb than Lélie, the 
principal character. But this could not be interred from 
any English translation of - piece with which we are 
acquainted. —— for examp! le, that by Dryde nn, or, rather, 
by the Duke of Neweastle, for Dryden mere ly adapted the 
piece to the stage from the Duke’s version, giving it the title 
of Sir Martin Marplot, that by which it is best known to 
English readers. The hero of the latter is entirely different 
from that of the former, and the same may be said of the 
dénouement. The coxcomb ot Moli¢re is gay and licht- 
hearted, but shrewd and sensible withal ; whereas Dryden’s 
Sir Martin is simply an awkward, bustling fool ; one so un- 
worthy of the heroine, that it is deemed best to bestow her 
hand on the intriguing domestic—a piece of indeeorum, 
which would not be tolerated on the French stage, and tor 
which Moliére has afforded no exeuse. Yet, to this day 
almost, universal as the French language is, the author of 
L? Etourdi is censured tor the errors ot his translators, by per- 
sons who, though very intelligent in other respects, cannot 
understand that no two compositions Inety be more different 
than a comedy in one language and that which purports to 
be a translation of it in another. 

The sueecess ot the KBtourdt and D / it Amoureua were such 
that the Prince de Conti thought he should be honored by 
appointing Moliére his secretary—or perhaps it would be 
more correet to say that the Prince had perception enough 
to see that the poet was destined to shed a lustre, if not on 
the age in which he lived, at least on all who favored him 
with their patronage and support. But it seems the ap- 
polntiment was ollered only on condition that Moli¢re would 
abandon the stag ce This he respec tfully | mit firmly declined 
to do, informing hie patron that he was too much attached 
to his profession to render it possible that he could relinquish 
it, even tor one whom he loved and esteemed as much as 
him. Others, however, place the refusal of the poet on a 
different footing—alleging that he was willing enough to ac- 
cept the sinecure, with all the advantages which it offered, but 
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that he was deterred by the fate of Sarrasin, who came to his 
death in the same office. It was said that the Prince was in 
the habit of maltreating his secretary, the immediate cause of 
whose death was supposed to bea blow on the head with 
the fire-tongs, in the hands of his enraged master. But the 
story is no longer believed ; nor should it be; for nothing is 
ore inconsistent with the character of the Prinee, as drawn 
by those who knew him best, and who would not be likely 
to conceal so brutal an act. 

Whatever was Moliére’s objeet, he still continued his wan- 
dering life in the provinces. Both the plays of which we 
have just been oo aking had been translated into several 
languages before he ventured to try his fortune in Paris the 
second time. Nor was it without much misgiving that he 
finally resolved on doing so. In 1658S he proceeded to Rouen, 
Where he spent the summer, oceasionally taking a trip to the 
capital incognito, in order to ascertain as best he might what 
his chanees of success were. It was during one ot these 
secret visits that he obtained permission from Philip d’Orleans, 
the king’s brother, to offer him the services of his company, 
and ealled it Le Troupe de Monsieur. Philip was so well 
pleased with the performances that he did not hesitate to in- 
troduce Moliére to the king and the queen-mother, as not ouly 
the director of his company, but the author of several dramas 
of singular merit—pieces which had elicited the applause of 
the most fastidious erities Europe. This secured their at- 
tention at once. The Salle des Gardes ot the old Louvre was 
lnmediately fitted up asa private theatre. The director was 
called upon to seleet whatever piece he thought best for the 
first representation ; and, with that graceful modesty which 
was always characteristic of him, he chose Corneille’s 
Nicomede. 

This was a fine play, but far too serious for a company 
used to sueh brilliant and amusing pieces as those of Moliére. 
The director saw that the king was about to withdraw from 
his place with his whole party ; but he was determined not 
to fail without a fair trial. He instantly eame to the front 
of the stage and begged permission to address their Inajes- 
ties, which Wis readily granted. Those who knew Moliére 
best, and had most confidence in his abilitie ‘Ss, Were astonishe “dl 


+ 


at the eloquence, cood sense, and good taste that character- 


ized his speech ; and its effect on their Inajesties was all he 
could have desired. He commenced by thanking them mo- 
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destly for the honor they had done him in coming, and for 
their gracious kindness in bearing so long with a company 
so little accustomed to a royal Por Foe. ; and ended by 
humbly requesting that they would allow him to represent 
one of those little divertissements with which he was accustomed 
to entertain the less fastidious audiences of the provinces. 
The king consented; all waited until the actors dressed 
themselves for their new réles; and the Docteur Amoureua 
electrified the whole court. This confirmed the reputation 

Moliére. The king not only authorized him to establish 
his company in Paris, but also to perform at the Thedtre 
du Petit Bourbon alternately with the Italian comedians, 

It was not until he was thus favored that he ventured to 
commence the satirical war in which he has proved, ore 
conclusively than any other modern writer, that the pen is 
more powerful than the sword. No satires have had more 
effect, in any age or country, in correcting abuses of various 
kinds than the comedies of Moliére. This is particularly true 
ot Les Pricieuses Ridicules, whielr was produced soon after 
the permission referred to was granted by the king. It 
Wo! ld be fore ign to our purpose, on the pre sent occasion, to 


enter into any _— as to the cause or object of this satire 
We may re ‘mark i 1 passing, howeve ry that it was chiefly 
levelled ata saan of women of rank who then held sway 


in Paris, oe pretended to be the supreme judges in all mat- 
ters of taste, culture, and refinement, especially in’ the 
niceties of the French language. They met daily, « yr, rather, 
nightly, at the Hotel de Rambouillet, whence they issued 
those bulletins by which all making any pretence to bon ton, 
were fo be cnuide d. No one de Ee “ned worthy ot “bel me a wmenM- 
ber of this coterie spoke as other people did. All atfeeted a 
sort of jargon, which was held to be most fashionable and 
elegant in proportion as it set common sense at defiance. 
Ribou published a dictionary of this curious dialect, which 
gives «& more correct idea of its character than any de- 


scription we could attempt to give. In this « — 
work, water is defined as [humeur celeste; a nigh cap 
is called / complice mmnocent de mensonagwe ; a disdi unful smile, 


wn bouillon @orgcueil ; a chaplet, une ¢ haine spiritue lle, GEC. BC 
Nor was it alone in their language and conversation that the 
ladies of this society affeeted to differ from all the world be- 
sides, and set public opinion at defiance; they were equally 


peculiar in other respects. For example, the marchioness 
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who presided generally received her visitors, whether male 
or female, in bed. Strange and absurd as all this was, it was 
taking deep root ; for who could deny that what had the 
sanction of Voiture, Ménage, Balzac, de Sevigné, Pascal, 
L’Enclos, Bossuet, Deshouilléres, la Rochefoucauld, and others 
of equal eminence in the world of literature, was worthy of 
being respected 7? So thought the highest dignitaries of the 
bench ; so thought even the most pious and distinguished 
prelates. Yet Moliéere had the courage to undertake exposing 
the whole system to public ridicule and scorn. One of the 
rules of the coterie was, to address each other as ma chére, ma 
pr cireuse, &e. HIenece the title of the play. The principal 
characters are two females, the daughters of an honest 
burgher. Wishing to be fashionable, like their neighbors, 
they discard their baptismal names, as not being suffi- 
ciently elegant for the times, and adopt the more classic 
appellations of Aminte and Polircne. They affect a corre- 
sponding change in their whole conversation and demeanor. 
As for their father, they have the greatest contempt for him; 
for they have grown so sentimental and classie all of a suddén, 
that he cannot understand them, but, supposing them to have 
lost their senses, is in great tribulation. Madame de Ram- 
bouillet, the head of the society, is distinguished by the 
romantic appellation of Arthenice. Two gentlemen propose 
to the honest burgher for the hands of his daughters. He 
thinks them excellent matches, but the ladies reject them 
with scorn, because they are so vulgar as not to be acquainted 
with the new dialect. The good man remonstrates in vain ; 
the suitors are dismissed as unworthy of notice. In order to 
avenge themselves, the latter cause their two valets to be 
prepared for the oeceasion, and introduced to Aminte and 
Polixéne as noblemen and paragons of fashion. They intro- 
duce themselves as the Vicomte de Jodelet and the Marquis 
de Masearille, and the more absurdly and impudently they 
act the more highly are they esteemed by the Précieuses ; 
until, towards the conelusion, their true character and ealling 
are discovered, and the piece ends, overwhelming the fine 
ladies with shame and confusion. 

The delight which this piece gave the ceneral publie is 
described by all as unbounded. lor four months it had an 
uninterrupted run. The charges for admission were raised ; 
still the people flocked to see it in thousands—not only the 
citizens of Paris, but all who resided within twenty miles of 
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the capital. Great was the glory of the strolling actor ; 
though he excited the hatred of a large number belonging 
to the first families in Franee, even those who were most 
pointedly ridiculed acknowledged the force of his genius 
and the general truthfulness of his satire. For example, it 
is related that when M. Ménage, who was a prominent mem- 
ber of the coterie, was leaving the theatre, after hearing Les 
Pricicuses tor the first time, he expressed his own recantation 
in the words of Clovis, when he beeame a convert to Chris- 
tianity, and told the assembled Franks they must now burn 
the idols the *y had hitherto adored, Monsieur, nous approu- 
vions, vous et moi, toutes les sottises qui viennent Veétre, 
critiqueées si finement et avee tant de bon Sens 5 mais pour 
me servir de ce que saint Remi dit 4 Clovis, il nous faudra 
briler ce que nous avons adoré, et adorer ce que nous avons 
brulé.’’* 

No wonder that Moliére himself was rejoiced ; but, far 
from assuming any new airs, he continued as modest as ever. 
The chiet effect of his suecess on himself was to satisfy him 
that his forte lay in satirizing the follies, extravaganees, and 
vices of the day. His own remark was, that it was not ne- 
cessary for him any longer to study Plautus and Terence, 

r to pate h up fragme nuts from Mén: indre. t 

But the greatest misfortunes of Moliére commenced with 
his greatest glory. No one affords a more striking and’ pain- 
ful illustration of the adage, that unalloyed hap pine ss is not 
the lot of man. Moliére had, now, abundance of money as 
well as fame; but he wanted what he prized more than 
either, the love of his young wife, which he had the painful 
consciousness of being given to another. We here approach 
a most disagreeable episode in the life of Moliére; but a part, 

least, of the truth must be told, in order to satisfy the re- 
quirements of biography. While the poet was travelling in 
the country, he formed a /iaison with Madeleine Bejart, an 
actress of his company, to whom we have already alluded. 
This does not seem to have lasted long. Soon again the 
susceptible poet formed another attachment, of which the 
ob ject was Mademoiselle Dupare, who failed to return it. 
This caused him great grief. Mademoiselle de Brie, then in 


Hist lu Théd're Frangais, par les fréres Parfait 
j Je n’ai plus que faire d’¢tudier Plaute et Terence, ni d’¢pulcher des frag- 
ments de Méenandre Louandre, vol. i., p. 188, 
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the prime of youth and beauty, ret adily underst ood his situa- 
tion, and she lost no time in trying whether tenderness and 
friendship could not heal the wounds of love. She, too, be- 
longed to the stage. When Moli¢re came to Lyons, she was 
a member of another company 5 but, being a lady of educa- 
tion and intelligence, it was only necessary for her to read 
one of his pie ces, or converse with him, in order to feel assured 
that he was no ordinary director. Accordingly, she lost no time 
in offering him her services, nor did he hesitate to accept them. 
By degrees she brought him to confide his grief to her. In 
a short time all need for sympathy on his part had passed 
away. But one day Moliére ap) peared before her as sad as 
ever: “ What does this mean?” said she. ‘* Are you indeed 
relapsing again 7” Ilis reply was, that all her care had been 
useless ; for that the malady, instead of leaving him, had 
only changed its form; and that he now required a physi- 
cian who should save him from the wounds she herself had 
inflicted. Her response was equi ally witty and appropriate. 
“These wounds,” said she, “ will not hurt you; lor they 
have been more fatal to myself than to you. This was the 
simp! e truth. It had been well for Moliére that he had eon- 
tinued faithful to this lady; for, though an actress, she was 
a faithful and virtuous woman. There is no doubt that he 
married her; but it is equally certain that he was not long 
married, when he formed new attachmeuts. Ie was all the 
more to blame for this, because all his biographers bear 
testimony to her high personal attractions. Thus, she is 
described by Bazin, as * tall, slender, and graceful ; noble 
in her carriage, and natural in all her attitudes, with some- 
thing particularly delicate in her face and features, which 
rendered her most fitting for the part of an wneinue. Her 
eyes Posse ssed a peculiar charm, derived from their mingled 
expression of candor and tenderness. She was more intelli- 
gent than witty, and had not a shadow of coquetry. * Ne 
actress of her time was more popular than M: ademoiselle de 
Brie; but her popularity never made her haughty, or 
weaned her afleetions in the least from Moliére. Even 
after he abandoned her, she still continued to love and 
admire him 3 hay, alter his death, her chic y pleasure was 
to personate the heroines he thoueht most of himself. 
Her favorite character was that of Agnés in the Ecole des 
Femmes. On one occasion, when sixty years ot age, she 


vielded this character to a voung actress, more suitable, she 
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thought, than herself, to personate a heroine of sixteen. 
But the pit refused to accept the change; the greatest up- 
roar prevailed, until the favorite had to be sent for; and 
next day the following verses appeared in the Mercure: 
“Tl faut qu'elle ait été charmante 

Puisqu’ anjourd hui, malgeré les ans, 

Ape ne des attraits naissans 

Fgalen: sa beaut¢ mourante.” 


The worst sin that Moli¢re ever committed was to aban- 
don a woman like this. Nor was retribution slow in reaching 
him for it; for the girl of sixteen years old, whom he had 
undertaken to educate himself, brought scandal and disgrace 
upon him. Armande Beéjart, the sister of his former mis- 
tress, was twenty years his junior when he married her. 
The relationship alone would have been a cause of scandal ; 
but it was even alleged that Armande was his own daughter, 
by Madeleine Béjart. Montfleury, an actor of the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, wrote a pamphlet to prove the charge, and 
went so far as to present it to Louis XIV., in the form of a 
petition. The infamous attempt failed, however; it is to 
the glory of le Grand Monarque that, in order to give 
the most emphatic proof of his regarding the whole 
story as a slander, he became sponsor himself for Moliére’s 
first child by Armande, in conjunction with his sister- 
in-law, Henrietta of England, Duchess of Orleans. Of 
the many acts of kindness and friendship done by Louis 
XIV. to the literary men of his time, this was perhaps the 
most magnanimous ; but it could not prevent Amande from 
being guilty of the most scandalous conduct as the wife 
of Moliére. It was impossible for the poet himselt to be 
ignorant of her conduct, for many years before their sepa- 
ration. Even now, it was she who separated from him, 
under pretence of being offended at some allusion to her 
amours. When his friend Chapelle came to console him, 
telling him that he was well rid of so false a woman, his 
reply was: “Shall I tell you all I have suffered since our 
separation? My heart is torn by regrets. I seek every- 
where excuses for Armande’s faults ; and I find a thousand. I 
consider her youth and the temptations that surround her. 
[ enter into her interests—I pity, and ean no longer blame. 
I absolve her, in short, and hate myself for having been able 
to leave her. [I affirm it—there is but one kind of love—it 
is that which I have described to you. Oh! my dear friend, 
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everything in this world is associated in my heart with 
Armande. Nothing can console me tor her absence; and if 
I were to behold her at this moment, my emotion, my 
delight, would deprive me of reflection. I should no longer 
have eyes for her defects, but only for her charming and 
agreeable qualities. — 

We shall not trouble our readers, on the present occasi ion, 
with any account of the different intrigues in whieh it was 
public ly known Mme. Moliére was engaged, for they would 
occupy a large part of our paper by themselves. The many 
injured husbands whom Moliére ridiculed in his comedies 
had ample satisfaction when they heard of his own mis- 
fortunes, for the worst of them had hardly been more 
imposed upon than himself. Several of his comedies are 
either wholly founded on intrigues of this kind, or have a 
direct bearing upon them—such as Segnarelle, ou Le Cocu 
Imaginaire, he Ecole des Femmes, La Critique des I’ Ecole des 
Femmes, Li Mariac Force and Georg Dandin. 

But to return to Les Précteuses Ridicules. This famous 
piece was translated, or, rather, imitated by Shadwell, the 
McFlecnoe of Dryden, under the title of Bury-Fair, which, 
though little known now, was well reeeived at the time of 
its publication. Moliére’s next production was the Cocu 
Imacinaire, first performed in 1660. This was not so sue- 
cesstul as either of his two former pieces, although it was 
played before large houses, night after night, for six weeks. 
Don Garcie, ou Le Prince Jalour, was some ane similar to 
the Cocu, but more serious in its tone, and, whenever 


In several of his plays, Moliére alludes, but too plainly, to his own misfo 
tunes It is tl portrait ol the faithless and seductive Armande we have in 
s act IIL... of the B yeois Gentilhomme. where Cléante. begs Corielle to 
say all he can think of against Luc * inorder to fortify lis resolution azainst 
any} lue of his love that might yet plead her cau 

i . i t 
( M iil . i 
‘ L l ’ te 
He makes Arnolphe speak still more plainly in the J ! thus 
Pour ‘ 
}) ' ' 
Pour m t i 
N i MW l with th I ta s can t stotl inrat 
tud Armand illud n that pass 1 tl \ ! 
A I Ityd vers that he has lost A Armand ind that sl 
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Moliére attempted to be grave, he signally failed. It was 
so on this occasion. sut his next piece, L’ Ecole de 
Maris. made amends for all, for it received the unanimous 
applause of all Paris. When Fouquet, Minister of Finance 
to Louis XIV., gave his celebrated entertainment to his 
royal master, it was this play he had selected for the occa- 
sion, and it elicited the admiration of all. It was at the same 
entertainment Les Fascheux was first produced, and those who 
read it will agree that it was worthy of the occasion for 
which it was expressly written. Without being indelicate or 
vicious, it deals intimately with viee. There are various de- 
tached scenes, in which a lover, having an assignation with 
his mistress, is constantly interrupted, and prevented from 
seeing her by persons who, having nothing to do themselves, 
must needs annoy others. But hever did bores afford more 
genuine amusement. His hext work is LL” Ecole des iy mmnes— 
the best comedy he had yet written. This, too, was imme- 
diately translated. The “Country Wife” of Wycherly is, 
however, but a poor imitation of the original. Moliére’s hero 
had been an intriguer in his youth; he therefore flattered 
himself that he was fully acquainted with all the wiles of 
womanhood. In order to avoid the misfortunes then so 
common among his neighbors, he resolves to marry his 
own ward, a young cir] who seems as innocent “us anh 
angel, and who, to all appearance, would hever look at 
any of the ruder sex but her guardian. She knows enough, 
however, to persuade him that she is devoted to him, but, 
while he is indulging in visions of future bliss, she finds ocea- 
sion to unite herself to one more suited to her age. Although 
the public were delighted with the piece, the critics were 
loud and bitter in their censures, charging the author with 
outraging both the French language and the eause of moral- 
ity. We know of no finer piece of criticism than Moliére’s 
defence of L’ Ecole des Femmes. “In this,” says M. Tasche- 
reau, “he had the good fortune to escape the most dangerous 
fault of an author writing upon his own compositions, and to 
exhibit wit where others would only have shown Vanity and 
self-conceit.” It was on the same oceasion that Boileau, 
the French Horace, said: * Let the envious exelaim against 
thee, because thy scenes are agreeable to all the vulgar ; if 
thou wert less acquainted with the art of pleasing, thou 
wouldst be able to please even thy censors.” Every suc- 
ceeding piece, while it increased his popularity, also in- 
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creased the number of his enemies. The Due de la 
Feuillade was so much enraged, because he thought him- 
self the original of a ridiculous nobleman in the Criteque 
del’ Ecole des Femmes, that he so far forgot himself as to assault 
the author in one of the galleries of the Tuilleries. 

The next pieces in order were L’ Impromptu de Versailles 
and La Princesse d’? Elide—both briet—each rather a series of 
detached scenes than a regular drama. Li Mariag Fore ls pro- 
duced the same year, contains but one act; but in this there 
is sufficient wit and humor for five. Its object is, to satirize 
the sophists of the Sorbonne, who regarded all philosophy 
that did not accord with the categories of Aristotle as a heresy, 
which all friends ot learning were bound to deprecate and 
oppose. The principal character is a philosopher of fifty-four, 
who takes a notion to marry a fashionable young lady ; but, 
before venturing on so serious an atiur, he consults several 
of his friends. Their advice is not altogether favorable ; he 

‘1 


agrees that ey are right; and accordingly concludes to let 


the matter drop. The lady’s father visits him, armed with 
a cudgel, and a still worse weapon. The lady’s father had 


cone to him previously on a similar errand, but without 
hay in y recourse to phy sical foree. The colloquy betwe ‘hi the 
father and the discouraged lover is indeed very amusing, but 
not half’ so comieal as that in which the brother takes part. 
The latter is a model of polit: ness in his remarks to lis in- 
tended brother-in-law. Tle may, he says, by all means re- 
fuse to marry his sister; such is his privilege; but a duel 
must be the inevitable consequence, It is in vain the lover 
tries to prove, by force of — it there should be no fight; : 
but final iV, In O} rder to pa it, agrees to send for the prie st, 
and the marriage ceremony is i ily performed. 
The Mariage Forcé wi soon followed 1] \ Don Juan, ou 
Z Festin de Pu rre,sa id fy ‘tL wur M dec Ny each of which Was 
highly snecesstul, Don Juan gave great offence to the 
— wlio charged the author with being the Atheist of 
» piee e, and did all in their age to have him }! inished 
if 3 
viving them any encoura iwelment, “6 lis XIV P bestowed on 
Moliére’s company the title of Comedians du R Me Nor was 


el nely. They compli aimed to the king; but, Instead of 


this a mere matter of form, for the title was accompanied 
with a pe nsion of seven thousand livres. In his Amour Mede- 


] ’ } 
cin, the poet made war on airogether a new class—the 


medical taculty. At this time the science of medicine was 
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at a very low ebb, even in Paris; the doctors paying 
much more attention to their mode of dress than to their 
books or their patients; though it may be doubted whe- 
ther they dealt so much in quackery as our own faculty 
do at the prsent day—at least, they did not pretend to 
have so many infallible cures for all diseases that flesh is 
heir to. At all events, they made use of a sort of jargon 
which was searcely less ridiculous than that of Les Precicuses, 
of whom the poet had already so happily disposed. Another 
of their peculiarities was, to ride only on mules, and their 
dress was somewhat similar to that of the Shakers of 
the present day, but much more grotesque. All their odd- 
ities and affectations were attacked by Moliére without 
merey and with the utmost effect. Four of the faculty 
of Paris, most distinguished for their gravity and pretensions, 
are brought upon the stage under Greek names. They are 
made to hold consultations, which have more reference to 
anything than to the case of the patient > and they separate 
without any two agreeing on any mode of treatment; each 
warning the rest that death is sure to ensue if any treatment 
is pursued but that which he recommends. To L? Amour Mede- 
cin SUCCEHE ded the Misanthro; Ce considered by the French critics 
the most regular and artistic of Moliére’s eompositions. It 
SeeCINS, indeed, it Was somewhat too correct for the Parisians ; 
for it received but an indifferent reception on its first repre- 
setitation. The author was not slow to divine the cause; 
and, as a remedy, he wrote the lively and amusing farce en- 
titled Le Medecin maleré lui, to accompany it. The object 
of this was, to seeure attention for the principal picee. In 
this, it was entirely successful ; and nothing more was neces- 
Sury in order to satisty all, capable of judging, of the high 
merits of the Misanthrope. Trilling as the farce Was—nothing 
more, it is said, than the work of two hours—it was deemed 
worthy of translation ly Fielding, the author of Tom Jones, 
under the title ot the Mock Doctor. When the friends of 
Molié¢re congratulated him on the suecess of his chef @aurre, 
he replied, that they had vet to see his best etlort—* vous 
Verrez bien autre chose,” sid he to his friend Boileau. 
What he alluded to was his Turtujfe, whieh he had nearly fia- 
ished at the time, and of whose suceess he had little doubt. 
For this he had good reason, since he had already the auppro- 
bation of the King, the queen, the queen-mother, and the 
Prince de Condé, each having witnessed in private the repre- 
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sentation of the first and second acts. But some courtiers 
too happened to be present, and more than one distinguished 
ecclesiastic. There were persons present who not only 
regarded the piece asan attack on religion, but had influence 
enough to induce the king to interdict its representation in 
public. The truth is, that those who gave this advice were 
more concerned about themselves than the Christian religion. 
Doubtless they knew that they were hypoerites, and a guilty 
conscience needs ho accuser. At all events, they V succeede d 
in throwing obstacles in the way of Moliére. Finally, how- 
ever, the king removed the interdict, the author having 
shown him that he had altered the names of the charaeters— 
substituting Panulphe for Tartuffe, and changing the title 
from Tartuffe to Impostor. But, before the representa- 
tion had time to take place, the king left Paris to join 
the army in Flanders, and the President of the Parlia- 
ment, to whom he delegated his powers, prohibited the 
piece. There was good reason for this, sufficient to satisfy 
the king ; for the most liberal, wise, and tolerant of the 
clergy denounced the play as profane and immoral. Bos- 
suet and Bourdaloue, each equa ly famous for his eloquence, 
wisdom, and piety, wrote and pre ached against Tartuje. But 
there was one prelate who fearlessly and vigorously defended 
Moli¢re—the learned, witty, and amiable Feénélon, author of 
Teli made and archbishop of Cambrai. Nor did he spare the 
failings of either penne t or Bourd: iloue in doing so, “ Bour- 
daloue,”’ said he, ‘ n’est polit Partutie, mat ses enemis 
diront qwil est Teauite.” The archbishop fully vy justified all 
that is said in the play against hy pocrisy, on the ground that 


there can be no worse member of soci ty than the hy poerite. 
- L’hypocrite,” he Says, “est le plus dangereux des mechants, 
la fausse pieté étant cause que les hommes n’osent plus se 
fier a la veritable. Les hypocrites souttrent dans les enters 


: : ; 
des peli $ plus cruelles que les enfants que ont SOrE i “) 
I i 


meres, et leurs meves., Gu li S Ww ¢ guiont tremp.? leurs mai da 
l , é 5 / : / Ji / Mads { 

» 3 : re , ! 
le sang de te ir epous, que les trattres que ont tlirre leur rie, apres 
aror viol tous li urs sermevts. Noth v could be hore ele 


phatic than this; and it produced its effeet accordingly, 
Moli¢re himself wrote several letters to the king in defence 
of the morality of the play. Finally, in August, 1667, Le 
Turtuffi, so long proscribed, Was mibliely represents l, and 


fully confirmed the author s right, hot only to be regarded 


. ah 1 ° 
as the father of French comedy, but also the best of comie 
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dramatists. It would be idle to att empt to analyze a drama 
like Tartuffi within the limits we could devote to it in the 
present article. We ean do little more than remark, in 
passing , that for energy, Vivacity, and fidelity to life, there 
is nothing in the whole range of dramatic literature that sur- 
passes the opening scene—that known as L’entrie de Madam 
Pernelle. We see not! ling rof the pr ine ipal pe rsohnage until we 
are fully prepared for him ; but his character is so natur- 
ally developed, that we grow more and more anxious for his 
appearance, until at last he enters in the second scene of the 
third act. Even in Shakespeare, there is no scene more 
admirably conducted than that between Cléante, Orgon 
and Dorine, where Orgon replies to each circumstance the 
Nerrant relate s to his w ife, ” oF Tartutte?” The interest 


s 


enhanced by every incident, nay, almost by every word, 
until the hypoerite is m ide to unveil his own character, in a 
fit of affected Secutibter saying to his victim : 


Ss r~\ apres tous , suis CAD 
1VeZ-V Is, ap t » «ie jo) Is Cul 


Moli¢re was not idle while the interdiction remained 
agaiust Tartutie. Ile composed two pieces, M. licerte, and Le 
Sicilin, ou L’? Amour Pentre. The tormer is a species of 
heroic pastoral ; but it was never finished. It was intended 
to be in five acts; but the king grew impatient, so that it 
had tO be concluded in two. This is greatly to be re “ore tted, 
for the fragment is one of the best of its kind to be 
found in any language. Of all Moliére’s pieces, it is the 
most elegant and classical; in short, it is just such as one 
might expect from a genius like Moliére, when he placed 
the scene of the action in the beautiful vale of Tempe. 
The best eritics compare Me/icerte to the Pastor Fido of Gua- 
rin, and to the Aminta ot Tusso, which are re -oarded yy coml- 
petent judges of all nations as the most admirable specimens 
of pastoral poetry. Paris had scarcely got over the excite- 
ment caused by Tartuff , When the comedy of Amphit ryon from 
the same prolific pen was presented. The subject is taken 
from the Amphitruonis Supposita of Plautus ; so are the prin- 
cipal incidents ; at the sume time no one can charge Moliére 
with plagiarism, except sucha charge be founded on the facet 
that he has quite as little regard for pious or moral scruples as 
the Roman dramatist. Nor is he a whit more eareful in this 
resp ct in George Dandin, his hext piece, in whieh the herome, 
Angelica, is represented, if not criminal, at least coquettish 
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and impudent. As usual, there were several Parisians who 
became enraged with the author, insisting that they were 
the originals of Monsieur de Fonaille, George Dandin, &e. 
In the Arare the author tried to make amends for the three 
dramas which preceded it. The general conception of this, 
too, and several of the scenes, are taken from Plautus; but 
the French comedy is much more moral than the Latin 
original. Nor is this the only respeet in which the former is 
superior to the latter, yet it was but indifferently received by 
the Parisians. It fared otherwise in England, however, 
having been translated by Fielding ; and it retains its place 
to this day on the English stage among the best of its class. 

It is nee lless to do more than mention Le Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme in a desultory paper like this; for Monsieur Jour- 
dain, the hero, has been naturalized in every country that 
ean boast a literature. It will be sufficient to observe, that, 
although, like several of its predecessors, it had to encounter 
much opposition at the beginning, its merits were finally 
acknowledged ; and it is now ranked with the noblest speci- 
mens of the comie drama. Les Fourberws de Scapin is all that 
could be expected from its title. This is the piece in which 
the celebrated phrase occurs, Clu diabli alla-t-il faire dans cette 
galcre? The delineation of character is but a secoudary object 
In this piece ; indeed, it may be doubted whether anything of 
the kind was intended; the main object being to exhibit live- 
ly scenes of a Iventure, seasoned, as usual, W ith that species of 
intrigue for which the French are distinguished to the pre- 
sent day. i 8 F. mmes Savantes 1s another of Moliére’s chess 
Teeurre with which our readers are sufliciently acquainted.* 
The Malad: Dnmaginair 9 though one of Moliére’s best play S, 
is now remarkable chiefly for the circumstances under which 
it was first produced; it was the author’s last production ; 
also the last in whose repre sentation he took a part ; for it 
was only a few hours betore his death that he played the 


Moli¢re has 1 ncha lona sunt of t play, with ne im fay 
k ping Women in mnpirative ignoran but no il Is more unt nded. In 
n sheer W sal \ indan | Vated intel t 1 wom 
I ob 1 ir ] tp | \ 
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part of Argan, and gave utterance to the following prophetic 
words : 

“ Argan.—Par la mort nom de diable, si jétais que des médecins je me 
inence, et quand il sera malade je le laisserais 
MOU RANA 8CCO re. Il anrait be tu dire et beau faire. . - Je lui dirais 


vengerais de son imp rt 


Creve. créeve. cela Cuppre ndra unea itre fois a té jouer ala Sacult Ded 

Of the difficulties attending Moliére’s burial, as well as 
the chief incidents in his lite, we have spoken in a former 
article.* We have, therefore, little to add, on the present 
oceasion, to this sketch, further than to remark, in general 
terms, that there is no author of equal merit, so little known, 
either in this country or England. There are but few who 
are aware that he is recognized by the best erities of all Con- 
tinental Europe as superior to all other dramatic writers, not 
excepting Shakespeare, in the department of comedy ; still 
fewer, pe rhaps, are aware that among all the moderns there 
is no critic who can pretend to surpass Moliére, if indeed 
there is one in France, England, or Germany, that equals 
him. This could be easily proved from his writings. For 
our own part, we are acquainted with no criticisms, since 
the time of Longinus, that can be compared to his letters to 
the king and others, in defence of Tartuffe. If there be 
anything better, it is his own preface to Les Facheux ; it this 
in turn is surpassed, it is by Le Critique de I’ Ecole des Fe MMES, 
and the Impromptu de Ve rsaull 8. 

No author of any age was better appreciated in his day 
than Molitre. King, queen, noblesse, and people, vied with 
each other in their admiration of his genius. Le Grand 
Monarque himself was in the habit of taking a part in the 
representation of several of his pieces. In the Amants Magni- 
fiques, for example, he condescended to personate Neptune, 
the ocean-aod, in the first entrée de ballet, and in the last 
entrée he represented the Sun, the favorite emblem of the 
same deity. The Great Condé did the poet similar honor ; 
so did the great Cardinal Richelieu. The two greatest 
queens of their time—Marie-Thérése of Spain, ** sans 
reproche deyant Dieu et devant les hommes,” and Anne of 
Austria, whom the poet himself describes as “ Cette mére 
heureusement féconde,” &e.—were equally delighted with the 
author of Les Femmes Savantes. Nor was this any mere 
transitory feeling; it was not caused by any passing whim, 


le, The Modern French Drama—p. 67 et seq 
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or fashion of the hour. To this day Moli¢re continues to 
be honored in a similar manner by rich and poor; because 
his portraitures are peculiar to no age or country; but it 
may be said of them, as Cicero says of the law of nature, 
* Non alia Rome alia Athenis, alia nune, alia post hac, sed 
et omnium temporum et locorum.” His plays are still acted 
by kings and princes in the North as well as in the South, 
at St. Petersburg and Berlin, as well as at Paris and Madrid. 
Nor is he a whit less remembered by the masses of his coun- 
trymen. Any one acquainted with Parisian life is aware 
that there is to this day a class of servants known as Les Scr- 
rantes de Molieére—those of whom the prototypes are Nicole, 
Andrée, Martine, Marotte, &e., &e. Of still greater uni- 
versality are his Masearille and Sganarelle, Claudine and 
Nerine, Monsieur Tillerin and Monsieur Jourdain. 

Such, in short, has been the popularity ot Moliére since 
the day his Evourdi was first produced at Lyons, to the 
present, a period of more than two hundred years, that the 
monument erected to his memory, in 1839, can hardly be 
ranked among the instances of tardy justice to the illustrious 
dead. His memory should indeed have been commemorated 
long before this; but he has no need of any further monu- 
ment than that whieh he built himself; for well might he 
say with Horace, were he not much more modest than the 
Roman satirist : 

Exegi monumentum wre perennius 

Regalique situ pyramidum altius, 
It is well, however, that he has been honored in the manner 
alluded to, though, so far as his native city or the French 
government was concerned, more by aecident than design. 
The Journal des Débats of February, 1839, contained the 
simple announcement that the authorities had decided to 
construct a fountain at the corner of the Rue de Richelieu 
and the Rue Traversiére. Monsieur Régnier, a comedian 
of the Thiatre Francais, no sooner saw the article than he 
wrote a letter to the Prefect of the Seine, pointing out to 
him, that the contemplated edifice was to oceupy the space im- 
mediately opposite to the house in which Moliére died, and that 
it would be easy to combine the fountain with a monument to 
the father of French comedy. The Prefect submitted the pro- 
position to a higher authority. Due attention was given it, 
and the result was, the adoption of M. Régnier’s suggestion. 
Soon after the work was commenced, and on the 15th of 
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January, 1844, the monument was duly inaugurated. Among 
the public bodies, learned societies, &e., who assisted at the 
inauguration, were the municipal corps; the different aca- 
demies of the Institute ; a deputation from the committee of 
dramatie authors; a deputation from the society of dramatie 
artists; the associates of the Th dtre Francais; and the com- 
missioners for the monument. The whole proceeded in a 
body from the Thédtre Frangais, headed by a battalion of the 
National Guard. The greatest living authors of France 
delivered appropriate speeches on the occasion, All the pre- 
liminaries having been gone through, the Prefect of the 
Seine ce posited a box in the base of the monument, contain- 
ing a medal struck in honor of Moliére, a copy of his works, 
and a memoir of his life, in one volume, and an account of the 
ceremony. This being done, M. de Rambuteau presented a 
laurel crown, which was placed on the head of the st: itue, and 
each of the literary corps hung an olive a on the mon- 
iment. Thus, in one edifice, are combined a statue and ; 

fountain. Could the author himself have got ‘his choice, - 
could hardly have wished a more appropriate tribute to his 


cr ? 1 
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Sremmerz, author of “The Novitiate,” “The Jesuit in the 


Family.” London: 1848, 


* WHATEVER office is worthy of our ambition,” says Plato, 
“has a right to claim that we fully qualify ourselves for it.” 
The most thoughtless and indolent would hardly deny this; 
but how few give it practical illustration ! Not one out of 
a hundred ; and the number is diminishing from year to year. 
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What was admitted, on all lands, in times past, to require 
years of close study, is how disposed of in is many months. 
Save the devoted few, the people of the present ave are too 
precious of themselves to tax either mind or body with pro- 
tracted labor. They vield to none in their desire to be 
regarded as intelligent, and even learned; but, if they ean 
maintain the semblance of kuowledge and wisdom, that is 
all they eare for. The natural consequence is, that sinatter- 
ing is the rule; real intelligence the exception, Were this 
aversion to persevering effort confined to the pursuit of ab- 
stract knowledge, it were less to be deplored ; but it extends 
more or less to all pursuits, except, perhaps, to the pursuit of 
money. Our present business, however, is with intelleetual 
labor, or, rather, the general aversion to it. Centuries ago, 
what are still called the learned professions, by courtesy, 
were really learned. kar be it from us to deny that there 
are individual clergymen, physicians, and lawyers, at the 
present day, whose acquirements would have done honor to 
their respective professions when true learning was most 
valued; but such are not often met with. Nor can the pub- 
lic at large think it necessary, when they observe the facility 
with which the lawyer or the physician can become a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, and vice versd. 

The period of human life is too short, even when pro- 
tracted to its broadest span, to enable the most brilliant, 
studious, and persevering to acquire an aceurate knowledge 
of several professions or eallings. To suceeed in anything 
of the kind is as linpossible as to serve God and Mammon. 
Even if one devotes himself to one calling, he should try to 
ascertain Whether it is such as he is calculated for by his 
talents and disposition. It is by acting on these principles 
that the Church of Rome has been enabled to maintain its 
power so long, and exercise so wonderful an influence over 
the human mind. And, if we look at her history, we shall 
see that she has lost this power and influence at different 
periods, precisely in proportion as she lost sight of those 
principles, or, in other words, as soon as she neglected to put 
the right men in the right places. As we do not pretend to 
be theologians or the organ of any sect, we may be eycused 
for believing that human knowledge was the power that 


enabled her to crown and unerown kings and eniperors, 
while armies mutually hostile to each other looked on in 
silence and awe. It was in view of these wonderful tri- 
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umphs of mind over mere brutal foree that Bacon told the 
world that knowledge is power, and that Goldsmith, putting 
the same sentiment in a more beautiful form, has said that 


‘Those who think must govern those who toil.” 


To the present day, the Church of Rome makes appoint- 
ments, not according to the caprices, but according to the 
capabilities, of the candidates. Thus, one is assigned a cu- 
racy, or a parish ; another is sent out as a missionary ; an- 
other is made a teacher or professor, &c.—each according as 
he is qualified by nature and education ; but none are ex- 
peeted to be capable of discharging each of those duties in- 
discriminately, or in turn. Can the same be said of our 
Protestant churches? We fear not; and this is what we 
desire to call particular attention to in the present paper ; 
for it is a question in which all Protestants have an interest. 
We know, ourselves, several worthy men of fine talents, who 
studied for the ministry, but who have been re ‘jected by as 
many congregations because they do not hi Map pen to possess 
the gift of e loquence, or are not “attractive” preachers. The 
Church of Rome would have found various oceupations for 
these. Why should not our Chureh do the same? If for 
no other reason, justice to the rejected members would 
require it. 

But any claim that we make for rejected clergymen pre- 
supposes a cood edue ation. If they are too indolent to study 
—if they are of that class who wouid eat of the almond, but 
hate the trouble of ra team its shell, then we say, let them 
be expelled by all means; let us have no drones in the min- 
istry—none that would pretend to teach others what they 
could never take the trouble to learn themselves. At the 
same time, it is well to bear in mind that the prevailing notion 
in reference to the present facilities for clerical education is 
very erroneous, Nothing is more Colnmon than the remark, 
that any one who wishes may be educated for the ministry. 
The assertion is based on the fact, that books and colleges 
are numerous ; but much more is required than this. Neither 
books nor colleges are ever so cheap but that many will be 
excluged from them—perhaps the very persons who would 
profit most by them. We see that poverty keeps thousands 
of children from our common schools, in which all is gratis. 
They have nothing to pay for either books or tuition—still 
they cannot go. lt is the same with Many young men who 
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would gladly enter the ministry. There ought to be some 
provision, to encourage these ; they ought at least to be ena- 
bled to secure a liberal education. This will be the more 
readily admitted, if it be borne in mind that in no country in 
the world are there fewer inducements to enter the Chureh 
than in the United States. In all the principal countries of 
Europe, the ambitious young man seeking holy orders may 
expect rich sinecures ; if he has sufficient politic al influence, 
he may calculate on a position in the Chureh that would 
secure him a larger annuity than that of the President of the 
United States, together with a splendid palace, and not tor 
four vears, or seven, or twenty-one, but tor lite. 

The inducements were still greater in former times, when 
even princes aspired to be dignitaries of the Chureh, and 
cardinals were prime ministers to great and powerful kings. 
All our readers will readily assent to this; but there are 
some who will hesitate to believe that clerical students had 
better facilities to prepare themselves for their sacred fune- 
tions, three hundred years ago, than they have to-day ; 
though such is certainly the faet. Nay, were we to say 
that they had better faeilities in the dark ages, all things 
considered, we should be guilty of no exaggeration. It is 
too often forgotten that even in the very first ages of the 
Church she commanded the services of the most learned men 
of the Pagan world—Pagan philosophers who had embraced 
Christianity. Of this character were Origen, Pantenus and 
dustin Martyr, who are now justly ranked amongst the most 
illustrious fathers of the Church. The first work of these 
cood men was to establish schools in different portions of 
the Cliristian world. But, had they done nothing but to es- 
tablish the famous School at Alexandria, they would have 
been entitled to be ranked among the benefactors of man- 
kind. It was under their auspices the Scriptures were first 
translated from the original languages in which they were 
Written; it was they, in short, who made the Alexandria 
school the nursery of piety and learning for all Christendom.* 

For one dollar given now for clerical education, at least a 
thousand were given during the earlier ages of the Church ; 
although there are now more than ten thousand nominal 
Christians for every one there was then. Enormous sums 
were placed at the disposal of the bishops, to enable them to 


° Neander, vol. i., p. 527, et seg. | Mosheim, vol. i., p. 81 
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secure the best instruction for those whom they deemed suit- 
able for the ministry ; and we are told that, when found thus 
suitable, it mattered littlke whether they were rich or poor ; 
those receiving their tuition for charity being as readily ad- 
missible as if they were the owners of boundless estates. 
According as rich and poor were educated, they were ap- 
pointed, as above intimated, to such positions as they were 
found, upon examination, to be best qualified for. The skep- 
tical reader mi: iV ask, how could this be possible 7 ? sut there 
were ample means. Thus, for ex: unple, we have the testi- 
mony otf Neander,* Guizot,t and Gibbon, t to the fact that, in 
the cathedrals of Constantinople and ¢ ‘asthaws. the clerical 
establishment contained not fewer than five hundred eccle- 
siastieal functionaries. 

Thus was Christianity supported, and thus were its 
ministers provided for both intellectually and pliysieally, 
until those northern barbarians, to whom so many at the 
present day are proud to trace their ce scent, commenced 
their irruptions upon civilized Europe, destroying, in their 
devastating eourse, the accumulated intellectual treasures 
of ages—inecluding some of the noblest vestiges of Greek and 
Roman civilization. “* The eradation,” says an eminent 
writer, “ is very remarkable. The irruption of the bar- 
barians caused the entire ruin of the empire; the ruin of 
the empire destroyed ambition to cultivate the SCICNCES 3 want of 
ambition occasioned neglia rence, and contempt of letters ; these 
produced idleness, which, as a necessary consequence, was f lowed 
by ITNOTANCE 3 and Lenoranct plunged i {s rictt NS 1) fo ant archy 
and vice.’ It required the most wen vering efforts of those 
who had power, influence, and money, to repair the deso- 
lation thus produced. The monastic institutions, though 
only in their infaney at this time, did inealeulable good. It 
was not alone the fathers of the Chureh the monks studied 
and caused their pupils to study; for it is to their inde- 
fatiguble labors that we owe almost the whole of the Latin 
and Greek classies which we now possess, and which are used 
as text-books in the colleges of every enlightened country. 
Every monastery had its libr: ary, Which containe “al ‘opies of the 
best works extant. This, too, m lay seem ineredible ; but, in 


order to give it credence, it is only neeessary to remember 


Vol. ii., p. 151 + Lhist de Civ., vol. i., p. 64 t Vol. ii., p. 423 
S Thst I ede la France, par Benedictins, tome ii., p. 57 
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that there were numbers of monks who, in accordance with 
the plan of unity of pursuit and division of labor, did 
nothing else but copy manuseripts. 

During the turmoil of the dark ages, the monasteries 
lost their chief support. This, as a matter of course, 
impaired their usefulness ; and the results were soon but 
too obvious. In proportion as they declined ignorance 
increased, and the dark night of barbarism threatened 
to return in all its hideousness. Had Charlemagne done 
nothing else than to remedy this state of things, he would 
have been justly entitled to be ealled the Great. We do 
not mean on religious grounds—tor religion, or the differ- 
ence between any creed and another, is not the question 
which we are discussing, or want to discuss. That we leave 
to those whose business it is to cure souls, or show how they 
may be cured. Ours is an humbler task, that of proving the 
utility and value of edueation, and awarding due credit to 
those who have contributed most to the rood cause, without 
regard to their theological opinions. This being our motive, 
we could never join in the hatred entertained hy aly we l}- 
meaning persons agalst the Jesuits, because, however grave 
were their faults in other respects—however reprehensible 
were some of their dogmas—it is beyond question that modern 
civilization Is vastly indebted to their admirable schools. Not 
only are their annotations on the elassies the best we have, but 
they have produced many Latin an | Greek works themselves 
that bear the true classic stalp. That the \ have been expelled 
in turn by Catholic kings, emperors, and even popes, seems 
at first view to establish the fact that they were bad men. 
But if we remember that knowledge was the instrument with 
which they effeeted ail their conquests, and that it is an in- 
strument whieh soverelgns often dread worse than the 
sword, we are apt to make some allowance for the faults of 
the proscribed iraternity, even when represented as most 
crave. We should do this all the more readily and cheer- 
fully, did we refleet that some of the greatest and most 
liberal minds oi modern times have been trained by the 
Jesuits.* At all events, it is not necessary that Protestant 
young men, intended for the ministry, should imitate the 
faults of the Jesuits, nor is there any danger that they will. 
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What we wish is, that they would emulate their untiring in- 
dustry and perseverance in the pursuit of learning, and, like 
them, devote themselves to preaching, teaching, writing, 
travelling, editing or annotating, &c., according as they 
find themselves calculated for one avocation or another. 

But the latter as well as the former need encouragement. 
Protestants, more than Catholics, cannot become scholars 
without means; provision must be made for the poor. If 
communities will not do this, the government should. No 
country has done more than our own for general education, 
but, for the most part, we have left clerical education to 
shitt for itself. Reasons are assigned for this, we are aware, 
which are regarded by many as satisfactory ; but it seems to 
us that nothing is satisfactory that excludes many worthy 
young men from the Ininistry because they happen to be 
but scantily provided with the world’s goods. In this there 
are few, if any, modern rulers, whether they be called kings, 
emperors, or presidents, who might not learn a useful lesson 
from the liberality and forethought of Charlemagne, as 
evinced in his famous Capitularies. In an Imperial Cireular, 
addressed to “ Bangulf, Abbot, and his brotherhood,” and 
copied by Cruizot, we find the following passages ; ba We beg 
to inform your Devotion to God, that, in concert with our 
councillors, we have deemed it beneficial that in the bishop- 
ricks and mouasteries confided by the faver of Christ to our 
government, care should be taken, not only to live orderly 
and according to our holy religion, hut, morcove r, fo instruc { mn the 
knou eda of letters, and according to the capacity of individuals, 
all such as are able to learn.’* ‘That more was intended by 
this than mere religious instruction, is obvious from a subse- 
quent passage in the same circular: “ It is certain,” adds the 
monarch, “at all events, that the alleg ries, emblems, and 
imagery of the holy writings will be more readily compre- 
hended in their true spiritual meaning by those who are versed 
in gr neral lean mgt 

In another cireular, which is also quoted by Guizot, the 
great emperor of the dark ages speaks still more plainly : 
“Charles, by the aidof God, King of the Franks and Lombards, 
and Prince of the Romans, to the high ministers of religion 
throughout our dominions : Having it near at heart that the 


chure hes should ore and nore advance towards perfection, 
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and being desirous of restoring, by assiduous eare, the culti- 
vation of letters, which have almost entirely disap peared amongst 
US, in consequence of “the neglect and indi ifjerence of our ancestors, 
we would ercite, by our own commen, “all well- -disposed persons 
to the study of the liberal arts,’ ** &c. 

Of all Protestant sects, the Episcopalians have approached 
nearest to the Catholies, or, rather, have deviated trom them 
least in the high estimation in which they have always held 
education. At no time have they aflected to despise it, as 
other churches have done; and this will serve sufficie ‘utly to 
explain why it is that more illustrious names are to be found 
among her ministry than in that of all other Protestant seets 
put together. Need we say that there are some sects 
who have been wont to regard learning not only as a 
superfluity, but as positively injurious in some cases. 
The learned Dr. South, in speaking of the Anabaptists of the 
time of Cromwell, says: “ Latin unto them was a mortal 
crime, and Greek looked upon as a sin against the Holy 
Ghost. All learning was then cried down; so that, with 
them, the best preachers were such as could not read, and 
the ablest divines such as could not write. In all their 
preachments, they sO highly pretended to the spirit, that they 
could hardly spell the letter.’ Even at the present day 
there are one or two sects that do not deem it in the least 
necessary that their ministers should understand any language 
but their own; nor do they think that their preaching is 
anything the less edifying for having but a very impertect 
knowledge of the vernacular itself. In their opinion, tailors, 


— r butchers, who hardly know a noun from a 
verb, can de i ver as good a sermon, and offer up as suitable 


a out as the Doetor of Divinity who can read every text 
in the Bible in the original, whether Hebrew, Syriac, or 
Greek. 

In England, the Episcopalians can hardly claim much 
credit for having a better educated ministry than any other 
sect, for no church in the world is so munificently supported. 
Besides all the advantages that enormous wealth can afford, 
it has control of the principal universities. And even these, 
be it remembered, had their origin in a pious wish that the 
clergy should be well educated. Hume? tells us that King 
Alfred was the founder of Oxford, which he endowed with 
“ privileges, revenues, and immunities.” At all events, it is 


© Guizot, vol. iii., p. 6 + Fel: 4, i 
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beyond dispute that its original design was to afford all pos- 
sible facilities for the education of those intended tor the 
ministry. But in time its scope was widely extended ; for 
we are told by the most reliable historians of those times, 
that, at the middle of the thirteenth century, it had no fewer 
than 30,000 students.* The Chureh had still more to do 
with Cambridge; for no king can claim to be its founder. 
The monks were the first who attempted to establish it, 
but at a distance of some thirty miles from its present site. 
In all the records of both the universities there is evidence 
that their chief design was to prepare students for the min- 
istry, especially poor students, who had not the means to pur- 
chase books or secure the aid of competent teachers. In 
short, no expense was spared from the time of Alfred to 
that of Henry VIII. to assist clerical students in their 
course of study, and “to furnish a decent and petinanent 
maintenance for poor men of learning of the clerical order.’’t 
It was with the latter view that Fellows were first appointed, 
the object of their appointment being that they might 
have a stipend to Support them, until they could secure 
a benefice, or such other position in the ehureh as they 
were found best suited for. It is to the honor of Cardinal 
Wolsey, that, whatever were his taults in other respects, 
or however fond of amassing money, he did not forget 
either Oxtord or Cambridge, but greatly increased the 
resources of both, and exercised all the influence he pos- 
sessed to create a taste for classical studies. If we turn 
to any other country in Europe that can boast first-class 
universities, we shall find a similar state of things. The 
University ol Paris Wiis purely clerical in its origin; for 
several centuries it was known throughout Europe as * the 
first school of the chureh = or the Institute, also, which 
begins where other institutions of learning may be said to 
end, the civilized world is indebted to a churelinan—the il- 
lustrious Cardinal Richelieu. Nor does thoughtful and 
learned Grermany form any exception to the rule, tor the best 
ot her famous colleges were founded by ecclesiastics of some 
grade, and chietly , though hot exclusively , for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. The University of Prague, for example, one of the most 
ancient in Europe (A. D. 1345), was founded by the king of 


Haber’s Mist. of the English Universities + Huber, vol. i., p. 204 
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Bohemia, at the suggestion and under the guidance of Pope 
Clement IL., and it wasa eardinal legate who induced Charles 
LV. to enrich the same institution with lands, libraries, al- 
lowances for professors, stipends for students, &e., &e. Is 
the world to appreciate the good work anything the less, be- 
cause the cardinal, or his master, told the emperor that he 
would save his soul from the tortures of Pluto by being thus 
liberal in aiding the cause of education? We only wish that 
the rulers of the present day could be similarly iu rsuaded. 
In our opinion, it would be good rather than evil, to teach 
the (Congress of the United States to regard irnoranee as a 
demon, whom it is the duty of every honest citizen to tarn 
his face against. 

There is, indeed, no want of liberality in this eountry, 
either in or out of Congress. This is particu! ily true in re- 
card to education. The mistake ts that little more is requir- 
ed, on the part of our ministers, than to be able to read the 
Bible in the vernacular, so that they ean preach from it 
with tolerable flueney. There are but few who bear in 
mind that none are capable of expounding the Scripture s who 
are not acquainted with the original; the metaphorical ex- 
pressions in which they abound must be studied in their na- 
tive garb. Nor is even this sufficient; it is also necessary to 
have some knowledge of the state of science among the Jew s, 
when-the more recent books of the Old Testament were writ- 
ten. It is forgotten that even a modern poem, whieh is the 
production of a cultivated and well-stored mind, eainot be 
understood without due preparation. What ordinary reader, 
for example, ean understand the Dirina Commedia ot Dante 7 
In order to be able to appreciate, at its true worth, a single 
canto of that marvellous poem, it Is necessary to he acquaint- 
ed with all the learning of the author’s time. This, too, is 
the reason why there are so few who derive any real pleasure 
from the perusal of Paradise Lost; and why there are so 
many, even of those considered learned, who are content to 
admire that great epic, without ever rea ling bye Vol d the tirst 
book—save, perhaps, a few lines here an | ther —jtist enough 
to quote, and show that their adimiration Is not exclusively 
founded on hearsay. 

In short. it must be understood that clerical 
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the sure preeursor ol public corruption. It Will not meet the 
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question to sav that the clergy have not as inueh influe ce mn 


America as they have in urope. In our opinion, they have 
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quite as much, if not more. In European countries they 
have indeed more coutrol over the masses than they have 
here, but it seems to us that here they have more control 
over the higher classes. Nowhere are the clergy more pop- 
ular with the ladies than in the United States : and those who 
are popular with the ladies are not likely to be unpopular 
with the gentlemen, Let it be admitted, then, that our clergy, 
of all denominations, possess a great ascendency. The truth 
is, that this aseendency is the strongest of all worldly induce- 
meuts to our young men to enter the chureh ; and by this 
we mean no reproach. The greater the ascendency pos- 
sessed, the creater the power ot doing cood : but the freater 
also the powe rot doing evil. Let the fullest ascendency be 
conceded to the clergy, ly all means; but let them be qta- 
lified to turn it to the best account, for the benefit of civiliza- 
tion as well as religion. 

Until this is done we eannot be surprised at all we hear 
of “star” preachers and fashionable churehes. The tew 
Who happen to possess education and talent will attract 
enormous audienecs, while those deficient in both will have to 
preac h toe Mapty benches—that is, except they are fortunate 
enough to be young ane | handsome. In this ease the 'y Inay 
become the favorites of the ladies; if they ean boast of a 
little talent together with their comeliness ol person and 
youth, they ure sure to have the ladies on their side, 
and then they need hi ive no fear for the rest. But this isa 
vrave defect in itself, and it has its origin in the very evil 
we are speaking of. A inode st lacly should blush to ‘avow 
that she roes Lo hear a preacher because he is handsome, 
This is particularly true of a married lady ; for who will not 
think that her butler or eoachman, if she has eith r, would 
attract her in a similar hiahher, if equally comely in his per- 
son ¢ This would ec rtainly be the natural inference, thou: ol 
such areal k Hay be nade, and doubtless often is, by a wolhban 
of the purest mind. It is the habit we are speaking agaist, hot 
the casual or thoughtl ss relnark of an innocent woman, who 
lilt rely repeats What she or heard hundreds say. But it is 
ho compliment to the y pre ier as such; ; it is rather a satire 
upon him. We have no account that any one ever went to 
hear Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Burnet, Hooker, or Berkeley, be- 
cuuse he Wiis ] andsome. ; 

Luther, as well as Wolsey and Richelien, was of opin- 
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with men are to be regarded with suspicion, because the 
fact shows that they pay more attention to the former than 
to the latter. The Bible tells us all to love our neighbor as 
ourselves, Dut now here does it Say, SO far as we ean remembe r, 
that we should love our neighbor’s wife better than the cood 
man himself. A commentator more witty than orthodox 
has attempted to account for this by assuming that the eom- 
mand to preter the woman to the man was deemed super- 
fluous by the inspired writers, seeing that it was not ad- 
dressed to women.* 

If the Rev. Dr. Miller has said anvthing bearing directly 
on this subject, in the volume entitled Letters on Clerical 
Vanners and Hathits, which is one of those placed at the head 
of our article, it has escaped our notice; although Letter 
XH. is entitled “ Female Soctety, Marriage,” les and is 
headed with the text, * Entreat the elder women as mothers, 
the younger as sisters, with all purity,” &e. It may be re plied, 
that he did not think it necessary, or in other words, that he 
did not suppose clergymen would show any undue favor to 
women more than to men. But let us see what he does warn 
them against, and then judge whether this was the eause of 
the omission. For example, in the table of contents, we 
have the following summimnary of Letter IT]. : ** Offensive per- 


} ] ~ 
sonal habits j j 
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tobac pom | se of ard f spiris Fondness lor luxurious Caving 
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—) awning—Pull po at arti les of furnitur ha XC. In the SILIb- 


—Poisterous langhter—Paring the nails—Combn Ly the hair 


(i 4 
nary of Letter 1IV.. we find sueh sins as the following : * Ex- 
cessive silence— Tale-hear ima l tattli o—P jing into th si- 
cret fumilies-—P) pPagzanng ll) ports—R ule familiarities,” Ke. 
The quescl mois, Whether the clerey nan Whom it Is neeessary 


y 

to warn against the use ol ardent Spirits, ta e-ly ining, propa- 

grating | reports, XC., IS TOO Sanct Moulo isto pits lore attel- 
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tion to the fair sex than his strie quty, a@8 a tuilhister of the 


gospel, would rey ure. Be this as it may, the faet, that a Pro- 
tessor of Eeclesiastical Hlistory, ina theologi al seminary, feels 
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Ca led pon to W rite such le tters, goes far to prove that ou 


cleri il education must be very detective. Yo Lng nen, tho- 


roughly or properly educated, need not be warned against habits 
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q that would be degrading to those who never belonged to any 
seminary more learned, or fastidious, than the common school. 
The root of the evil lies in the poverty of our very best theo- 
logical seminaries. Is not this a reproach to our men of 
wealth ? Our millionaires are liberal enough in contributing 
to the establishment of lay schools and libraries. Assuming 
that their chief object in doing so is fame, they could attain 
it quite as well, if not better, by helping poor clerical stu- 
dents in securing an edueation that would qualify them for 
their sacred calling. We might easily illustrate this; but one 
example will be suflicient—that of Robert de Sorbonne, who 
founded the college that bore his name—the Sorbonne— 
which maintained tor centuries the highest reputation of any 
similar institution in the world, and whose decrees were 
respected throughout Christendom. So great was the fame 
of the Sorbonne, that in time the name was extended to 
the whole theological faculty of the University of Paris. 
But we do not make the appeal on behalf of any particular 
sect ; although we think it right that those who can best 
appreciate education should have the preference, Nor would 
we exclude the Catholics. Weshould rather remember what 
they have done in times past; and how much we all owe 
them accordingly. Of all p rotestant sects, the Episcopalians 
set the highest value on education, and are the most wil! lling 
to avail themselves of its advantages. The Unitarians rank 
next, then the Presbyterians; as for the rest, we fear they 
still regard learning more or less as 


that cobweb of the brain, 
Profane, erroneous and vain ; 
A trade of knowledge as replete 
As others are with traud and chez 
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VIl—1. The Life and Times of Sir Philip Sidney. By 
Mrs. S M. Davis. Ticknor & Fields : Boston. 1859. 
2 The Works of Sir Philip Sidney, in prose and verse. In3 


volumes. Fourteenth edition. London, 1725. 


Here and there, in history, we meet the name of one, 
whose rare accomplishments and noble deeds so thoroughly 
cained for him the admiration of the age in which he lived, 
that he is seldom spoken of, but with praise. All his biogra- 
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phers seem to well-nigh worship him; every cotemporary 
record has something to say in his favor; no poet of the time 
can write, without rendering a tribute to the memory of one 
so worthy. Such aman, undoubtedly, was Sir Philip Sidney ; 
one who, viewed as a scholar, was pre-eminent among those 
of his time; as a counsellor, was * one of the ripest and 
createst of that day in urope 3? * as an author, was by no means 
interior ; as a soldier, was valiant ; and, as a Christian gentle- 
man, was as perfect a model as the world ever saw. The 
patrons of literature, at the present day, are apt to forget 
him, standing as he does so near the illustrious names of 
Spenser, Bacon, and Shakespeare ; and indeed it is not as a 
literary man that we would chiefly regard him, though we 
may say a tew words on this point before we leave the sub- 
ject 4 but looking at lis character and acquirements, viewing 
the dignity which accompanied all his acts, the readiness with 
which he confronted w rong, Whether in the conduct of lord 
or queen, and the grace ol Inanner which rave such a charm 
to everything he did, no one ean wonder that he was so gen- 
erally respected and beloved. 

Philip Sidney was born on November 29th, 1554, at Pens- 
hurst, in West Kent. He was of noble descent. The lineage 
of the Sidney family may be traced as far back as the time 
of Henry IL, when Sir William Sidney, a native of Anjou, 
came over to England with that sovereign, and was atter- 
wards made one of his chamberlains. Not to waste words 
with genealogies, it is sufficient to state, that Sir Henry Sid- 
ney, the father of Philip, iad been the most intima e triend 
ot the young king, Edward VI., who had died the vear before, 
and that the new queen, Mary » had just appointed him her 
vice-treasurer, Out of compliment to the husband of the 
queen, whose nuptials had so lately been celebrated, Sir 
Henry named his son Philip. 

Biographers olten pas much attention to the early vears ot 
the subject of their memoirs. Sometimes this may be fitting. 
“The child is father to the man,” we know; and often the 
childhood and youth ot one who afterwards became illustri- 
ous have an untold charm tor the general reader. Yet it is 
oftener but a toreed renderi: g¢ of the most trifling incidents, 
which fills the first pages of a biography. The fact is, that 


childhood, in the case of every one, Is the time when all is as 
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yet incomplete, undeveloped ; and the events of this period 
are no more a sure herald of those of years to come, than the 
cloudless morning sky is a sure sign of brightuess for the day. 
We shall not search, then, for any marvellous stories of the 
childhood of Sidney. We have no doubt there may be such, 
and perhaps authentic accounts; but we eare little whether 
they be trustworthy or not—with us, for the reasons stated, 
they would have but little weight. We shall only say of 
these early years, that they were marked by much love for 
knowledge, the unfolding of a most generous disposition, and 
a calm dignity of action. The most finished picture of him 
at this time, when he was attending school at Shrewsbury, is 
given by Lord Brooke—his school-fellow and kinsman, and 
afterwards his biographer—who says : 


Iw rt no« ‘ tha 5, ft iugh I lived 4 him, and 

k \ t a child ! } m ot! than a i \ 
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Atter three years of study, partly at Oxford and partly at 
Cambridge, in 1572, Sidney obtained a license from Queen 
Elizabeth ** to go to parts bevond the sea,’’ to pertect hime- 
self in foreign languages. First visiting France, we find 
him there received with great distinction by Charles IX., 
who seems to have become much attached to him. IZow- 
ever, Sidney was not one to place any trust ina king who 
would give sanction to such a massacre as that of St. Bar- 
tholomew ; so, we presume, their friendship was short-lived, 
as it was hardly a fortnight after his arrival at Paris that 
the dreadful) massacre took place. We cannot stop to 
speak of the events of that sad night (August 24, 1572), nor 
of the ruthless carnage of the ensuing days and weeks, in 
which more than 30,000 of the Iluguenots were put to the 
sword, in different parts of France. Sidney was sheltered, 
meanwhile, in the house of Walsingham, and was elad to 
leave Paris as soon as he could safely do se. After spending 
some time at Strasburg, Heidelberg, Frankfort, and Vienna, 
and studying for several months in Italy, at Venice and 
Padua, he returned to England in May, 1575, after an ab- 
sence of three years. These years had hot been lost to him; 
nor had he gained from them stuply the advantages of travel 
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—the seeing of other countries, the intercourse with other 
men; but he had thus laid a foundation, by thorough study, 
for the reputation which he atterwards attained, of being the 
most accomplished man of his day. French, Italian, Span- 
ish, Greek, and Latin, had been diligently pursued ; philo- 
sophy and science had hot been neglected : while the study 
of horsemanship and teats of arms had filled the intervals of 
rest from the study ot books. Well micht his uncle, Leices- 
ter, be proud ot him, and be elad to present at court 
accomplished a nephew. Of the ch 

said, and that justly : 
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In this sketch of “ the mighty peer,” we may read the 
fact of his undoubted villainy, and vet of his manifest 


aul favor 
with the qneen. It is the latter which we wish chietly re- 
membered, as being the means of the introduetion of Sidney 
at court. Perhaps It was simply because he was the nephew 
of Leicester, that Elizabeth at first reeeived Sidney so gra- 
ly; but she was not long in learning that there were 


in him talents of no common account, and a character of 


cious 
ho 
common degree of integrity. This fact must have shown 
itself in his face. Ile was handsome ; but there was nothing 
ot passionate beauty in those features—nothing of the Sly 
shrewdness in the eyes—nothing ot the coarse restlessness of 
expression about the lips 3 all was clear and ealm, the whole 
look of the face seeming to tell of the nobility of mind and 
heart beneath—beautiful, because noble ; charming, beeause 
good. It was indeed a high honor fer him to receive, the 
following year, the appolutment of ambassador to the em- 
peror of Germany, on such important business as effecting 
an alliance between England and the Protestant powers otf 
Europe against the advanee of Catholicisin. Sidney wis 
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young—but twenty-one years of age—yet he was old in 
judgment, and the duties of this mission he performed with 
the skill of an experienced diplomate. However, for some 
reason, this was the only foreign service in which he was 
ever engaged, until the last years of his life. 

There have been many attempted explanations of the 
queen’s conduct, in continually refusing his promotion. 
“She would not further his advancement,” one tells us, 
‘not only out of emulation, but out of fear to lose the 
jewel of her times.”* But the queen was ruled by Ceeil, 
whose plan was, “ that able men should be by design and of 
purpose suppressed.”+ Those were times in England’s his- 
tory when it was not safe to entrust too much power to an 
ambitious subject ; and in the thoroughness with whieh Sid- 
ney had just fulfilled his mission, as well as in the * golden 
opinions” he had thus won from every one, perhaps the keen 
eye of the Lord Seeretary saw dangerous elements. But 
they did not know the man, after all. He was human, and 
might have used his ambition for his own aggrandizement, 
had he been promoted. Yet we cannot believe it, nor does 
his subsequent eareer in the Netherlands furnish any grounds 
for such a belief. It is natural for men to try to find some 
fault, at first, with one who does well; and if he be gitted, 
moreover, with a noble presence,” they are prone to add to 
the charge of ambition, that of pride. Sidney says in one of 
his letters, while abroad, “1 understand I am called very 
ambitious and proud at home, but certainly, if they knew 
my heart, they would not altogether so judge me.” So we 
see that he did not escape the common fate, though all such 
charges, whatever commotion they may have made at the 
time, have left his character unsullied. — 


*Tlowe’er you babble, great deeds cannot die: 
They with the sun and moon renew their light 
Forever—blessing those that look on them.” ¢ 


Sut though Sidney remained in England, it was not as a 
mere ornament to the court. These years gave time for 
eareful observation, and we may be contident that he im- 
proved them. An opportunity was soon afforded for the 
exercise of his judgment in what closely pertained to the 
welfare of the nation. We refer to the proposed union of 
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the crowns of France and England, by the marriage of 
Elizabeth to the Duke of Anjou, the heir presumptive to the 
French throne. Sidney, as a liberty-loving Protestant, was 
strongly opposed to this. In his noted letter to the Queen, 
in 1580, on the subject, he showed his keen discernment of the 
right and the wrong of the affair, at the same time presenting 
his case with such a manly boldness as but few would have 
dared to assume. In the Life of Arse which we have 
placed at the head of our article, it is said (p. 141) that the 
Queen asked his advice upon the aw ject 5 but we can tind no 
authority for this statement, which, if true, would. seem to 
rob the action of Sidney of half its praise. Hallam, on the 
other hand, after speaking of the compliance of the Couneil 
with the Queen’s plans, whatever they might be, says that 
‘Sir P hilip Sidne ‘Vs with more real loyi alty, wrote her a sprru ted 
remonstrance, Which she had the magn: wimity never to resent.’’* 
Of the disastrous consequences to England, which might 
have followed this proposed match, by placing again a 
Catholic sovereign on the throne, and laying England open 
to the schemes of the wily Catherine de Medicis, we can 
form no estimate. Whether or not Elizabeth was finally 
averted from yielding to her passion by this letter of Sidney’s, 
we cannot with certainty say. However, it undoubted]y 
influenced her, and has been justly regarded as a master- 
production. Atter boldly, yel courteously . Carry fe through 
the argument against the marnage, the letter concludes with 
the tollowing gracetul exhortations: 


‘A ust contempt, if there be any, which I will never believe, let 
your excellent virtues of nety, j istice, and liberal ty, daily, if it 
sible, more and mo sh Let such partie ular actions be found out 
(which be easy as I think to be done) by which you may gratify all the 
hearts of your people: let those in whom you find trust, and to whom you 
have committed trust, in your weighty affairs, be held up in the eyes of 
your s ts: lastly, doing as you do, you shall be, as you are, the ex 
ample of prinees, the ornament of this age, the most excellent fruit of 
your prog turs, and the perfect mirror of your posterity.” ¢ 


Soon after this, a quarrel with the Earl of Oxford, arising 
from the flagrant insults thrown out in public by that haugh- 
ty lord, was the oceasion of Sidney’s betaking himself for a 
while toa life ot retirement. His rights had be ‘Cll despised 
and trodden upon, but instead of assuming that calm dignity 
of which he was capable, and thus silencing his opponent, he 


i (on Mist., vol. i., p. 255 + Miscellaneous Works, p. 303. 
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seems for onee to have lost all self-control, and degraded him- 
self to the level of a contemptible adversary. Indeed, words 
would have been followed by blows, had not the queen her- 
self interfered, and remonstrated with Sidney for his conduct. 
But he was not satisfied with her defence of aristocracy 
against the broader claims of right, and he plainly told the 
queen as much, to her face. She, doubtless, valued him too 
highly, to punish this unwonted boldness with royalty, and 
at his request soon after granted him leave to retire for a 
time from the court. The season of quiet thus given he 
spent at Wilton, with his sister, the Countess of Pembroke. 
It was here and now that he wrote the Arcadia. 

Though we do not intend any elaborate criticism of this 
romance, it would be unfair to pass it by unnoticed. Gain- 
ing an unbounded popularity during the century subsequent 
to the time it was written (passing through as many as tour- 
teen editions), it is now seldom read, except for purposes 
of criticism. And indeed it would be absurd to try to up- 
hold it as a model of style, in this our day, when literary 
taste has undergone such changes as it has during the last 
three lu dred years. In fact, even to the wildest lover of 
romanee, much of it must be exceedingly tiresome. The 
language is often beautiful, but the style, as a whole, is one 
of extreme aftleetation. Then, too, the verses scattered 
throughout its pages are certainly very weak specimens. 
Perhaps, to a mind of modern culture, they do more to spoil 
the effeet of the whole, than all the high-flown words and 
long sentences of the prose portion. 

But however many are the faults of the Arcadia, it has 
never been severely censured, save by one or two critics. 
Horace Walpole, indeed, ealls it “a tedious, lamentable, 
pedantic, pastoral romance ;” and William Hazlitt wastes 
many words in condemning it. Does the latter want to 
speak of the verboseness of the Arcadia—a thing Which 
no one denies? He tells us the author ‘“contrives to 
spoil, and spoil purposely and maliciously, in order to 
aggrandize himself,” all the fine conceptions of his imagin- 
ation. Does he wish to say anything of the frequent 


references to wood and stream, mountain and plain, Hany 
of which are full of beauty? He shows us the author 
* reading a pragmatical, self-sufficient lecture, over the dead 
body of Nature.” Who, that has carefully read the Areadia, 
will say that these judgments are well founded? If, again, 
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he would make good his opinions by quotations, he is con- 
tented to give but few, and those by no means the best spe- 
cimens of the style or thought. He says nothing of that 
description, where Sidney speaks of Musidorus as having “a 
mind of most excellent composition, a piercing wit quite de- 
void of ostentation, high-erected thoughts seated in a heart 
of courtesy, an eloquence as sweet in the uttering as slow to 
come to the uttering, a behavior so noble as gave a majesty 
to adversity,” Xe. He does not give this sketch of Nature: 
* Do you not see how all things conspire to make this coun- 
try a heavenly dwelling? Do not these stately trees seem 
to maintain their flourishing old age, with the happiness of 
their seat, being clothed with a continual spring, because no 
beauty here should ever fade? Doth not the air breathe 
health, which the birds, delightful both to eve and ear, do 
daily solemnize with the sweet consent of their voices? And 
these fresh and delightful brooks, how slowly they glide 
away, as loth to leave the company of so many united things 
in perfection ; and with how sweet a murmur they lament 
the foreed departure, Certainly it must be that some coddess 
inhabiteth this region, who is the soul of this soil.’’ He 
says nothing of the celebrated prayer put in the mouth of 
Pamela, nor of the life-like picture of every-day marriage 
happiness, as given in the case of Argalus and Parthenia. 
Moreover, he leaves us entirely ignorant of such little senten- 
tious passages as these, in which the Arcadia abounds: 
* There is nothing more terrible to a guilty heart, than the 
eve of a respected friend.’ “In the book of her beauty 
there was nothing to be read but sorrow ; tor kindness Was 
blotted out, and anger was never there.’  ‘“ Who frowns 
at others’ feasts, had better bide away.”  “ The journey 
ot high honor lies not in smooth way — “Who doth desire 
that his wife should be chaste, first be hte true; for truth 
doth deserve truth.” 

If now, on the other hand, we were To say something of 
the number and worth of the literary opinions in favor of 
this almost forgotten Arcadia, perhaps such a statement 
could not fairly be called an argument in its behalf. Yet, 
surely the united praise ot Shakespeare,* Speuser, Cowper, 


Certainly a very good way of indirectly praising a book, is that 


ikespeare is generally allowed to have borrowed many 


ind his sons, in ** King 
Lear nd that of Valentine and the Banditti, in ** The Two Gentlemen of 
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Raleigh, Cowley, Young, D’Israeli, Hallam, Charles Lamb, 
and our own Irving, might well outweigh the violence and 
bitterness of Horace Walpole and William Hazlitt. 

The Arcadia has been styled the prose correlative to 
Spenser’s Faerie (Qucene. Both are full of the most fantas- 
tie conceits; both look back to the glories of chivalry, 
whose spirit seemed again revived at the gay court of Eliza- 
beth. One, however, is the brilliant effusion of youth, the 
other the calm effort of maturer years; one is an uncor- 
rected production,* the other, though imeomplete, may with 
truth be called a “ finished” work. In the latter, again, 
the luxuriance of expression, so common among writers of 
that time, takes the form of verse; in the former, it drags 
along in the ill-construeted periods of a cumbrous prose. 
While not attempting to place Sidney ona level with Spen- 
ser, We cannot but see in these circumstances a reason why 
the one work now lives, and the other is neglected. Per- 
hi aps the Arcadia was read so extensive ‘ly at first,¢ more from 
admiration of the author, whose learning and accomplish- 
ments were still the common talk of his countrymen, and 
whose recent bravery on the field of Zutphen was not yet 
out of mind, than because of any high excellence in the 
work itself. But, however this may be, it will probably 
never be restored to the place it once held in the literary 
world. The taste which would prompt to the writing of 
such romances is no longer deemed correct. A modern 
fiction, whose characters should be rustie shepherds and 
gallant knights, whose scene should be laid among the hills 
and plains of ancient Greece, and whose pages should pre- 
sent a medley of sentiment and philosophy, unnatural love 
and pious prayer, were a rarity indeed. Yet, for all this, 
we return again with the question—who doubts that the 
Arcadia is worthy of a high place in the literature of the 
age in Which it was produced? That age has now gone— 
with all its ridiculous fashions, its brilliant displays, its 
jousts and tournaments—the last tribute to de ‘parted knight- 
hood, its vain and fickle, vet noble queen—the life that 
inspired the whole. We are fallen on different times. As 


For this reason, Sidney is said to have earnestly requested, on his death- 
bed, that the A iat cht be given to the thames. Undoubtedly there are 
many, Who would say that it would have been better for his fame, and as well 


for the world, had his request been granted 


It was first published in 1590; four vears after Sidney's death 
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the world has grown older, we have come to look more 
steadily upon the realities of life. But let us not tor this 
reason forget the days of “brave knight and gentle ladie,” 
nor speak ill of those times of transition from romance to 
fact. The present, worthy as it is, is but the gathered wis- 
dom of all the past. 

To return to the events of Sidney’s life. In 1581, we 
find him representing his native county in Parliament, acquit- 
ting himself with honor, wherever there was need of sound 
judgment and careful foresight. He is not heard of, indeed, 
as an orator, but rather as a counsellor; he does not show 
his power in long speeches, but in the quiet though import- 
ant work of advising. We have spoken of his letter to the 
queen, on the subject of the French marriage. — It was dur- 
ing this year that the last efforts were made by the French 
duke to consummate his plans. His proposals were renewed 
by an imposing legation, sent over for the purpose, and in 
ngs a” to whom a brilliant military display was given, 
in whieh Sidney took part. Still Elizabeth hesitated and 
dela yed ; nor did her conduct, on a pe ‘rsonal visit from the 
duke, soon after, amount to anything more than a prolonged 
hesitation, and a final rejection of his offers. On lis return 
to France, he was ace ompanie “l by a numerous escort of lords 
and gentlemen, among whom are mentioned the names of 
Leicester, Sidney, and Raleigh. 

We ean but speak briefly of The Defence of Poesy, an essay 


written by Sidney at about this time, and generally con- 


arscnber the best of his productions. Iver since the ‘begit ll- 
ting of the fifteenth century, poetry had been on the decline ; 
oe from the time of Chaucer, among the many names which 
have come down to us—such as Ly leate, Ske lton, Surrey, 
Buckhurst—we ean find none of great eminenee. During the 
first part of this oem ot literary degeneracy, England had 
been continually engaged in civil dissension or foreign war, 
and subseque utly the great doctrines of the Reformation had 
been moulding the minds of men, leaving them neither time 
hor disposition to attend to what seemed then so unluportant 
S poet ry. But now the storm was over: there was no 
more the contusion so prevalent di iring the reign of Henry 
VIII., nor the general cry of sorrow which again woke the 
land as Mary urged on her cruel persecutions : with the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth had come the days ot peace and quiet- 


ness. DPoetry, now roused to a new lite in this time of rest, 
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would strive to bring again the age of Chaucer, or to furnish 
even better models; but it met with scornful opposition from 
the Puritans—the leading party of the time—who at first 
seemed to wish to be as extreme in intellectual reform as in 
that of morals and religion. It was mainly to answer the 
objections of these men, that Sydney undertook The Defence 
of Poesy. Here, as Israeli well remarks, he, - for the first 
time in English literature, has exhibited the beatitude of cri- 
ticism in a poet-critic.” Atter showing the high esteem in 
which the poet was held by the Greeks and Romans—as 
the * Ilowr7s”—the “ Vates”—* Maker” and “ Seer’—he 
gives him a place above the historian or the philosopher, in 
imparting lessons of either patriotism or morality. With in- 
tense enthusiasm for the merits of his subject, he ardently 
sets forth the claims of the various kinds of poetry—pastoral, 
elegiac, comic, tragic, satiric, lyric, heroic, as well as defends 
them all from the imputations of uselessness or the inculea- 
tion of falsehood and vice. While thus detending poetry in 
general, against the charges brought torward, he shows his 
own accurate discernment, by not attempting to uphold the 
poets of his day. Indeed, in their poor productions, he finds 
one cause of the prevalent dislike shown to the art itself. 
Most English poetry was then dramatic in form ; and against 
the coarseness of sentiment, and the absurdities of action 
therein shown, he speaks most sharply. The disregard of 
unity of place, shown in * Gorboduc” and the kindred plays 
of the time, is thus treated : 
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We can make room but for one more quotation ; it shall 


be his closing impreeation upon all haters of poetry : 
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deny his request. Perhaps it was partly to make amends 
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Tiit hono of knighthood. Pagan aller These eVebhts, we read 
of Sidney's marriage to Franees, dauehter of Sir Francis 
Walsingham. His biographers seem to unite in considering 

‘ 
this aso nore case, be sides those ilready discovered, of I 


man marrving one for whom he had perhaps a high regard, 


but not the ene he loved. The really * adored” })¢ rsotl in 
this case was Penelope Deverenx, for whom Sidney had 
long felt an ardent affeetion, and we are assured that the 
feeling Was ree procated. But Si Henry seems hot to 
have bee the best friend to the father of the lady, oO} else, 
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intensest excitement, to calm his own troubled spirit—as a 
Witness against him. Then, too, it was first printed in 1591 
—long after his death; and what evidence is there, that the 
lady in question ever saw it, till this time? 

Just here is as fit a place as any for speaking of Sidney’s 
poetry. lis Astrophel and Stella has been already refe rred 
To. It is simply a colleetion of sonnets, sup pose ul to be ad- 
dressed by ais Astrophel e (himself) to “ Stella” (L addy Rich), 
and interspersed throughout with love-songs. He has, be- 
sides this, a few miscellaneous poems, which are only a con- 
tinuation of ne Same sty le of composition ; : in fact, the theme 
ot love is his only theme, and the sonnet or the song his only 
mode of e xpre ssion. There is, many times, the most care ful 
re coard to rhy thm, and such a richness of imagery as not only 
pleases but fairly charms us; but as for the thought, the 
sentiment of his poetry, we must say, it has seldom satisfied 
us. Though not positively sensual, there is need of but 
little imagination to fill out ay? picture. Love is generally 
mere animal passion; beauty is but some physic: al grace of 
movement or form. And the ‘n, too, such delineatious of pas- 
sion! We rarely find his passion depicted in only a few 
words or a few lines, as would have been the ease, had he 
been a true poet; but everything is overdrawn, told and re- 
told, and with so many exaggerations as to actually sicken 
one. Take, for example, the S7th sonnet in Astrophel and 
Ntella : 


‘Wry I was foreed from Stella, ever dear, 
} 


» food Of Iny thoughts, heart of mv heart, 
Stella! whose eyes make all my tempests clear, 
vy iron laws of duty to depart : 

is! I found that she with me did smart: 
I saw that tears did in her eyes appear ; 
I saw that sighs her sweetest lips did part, 
And her sad words my saddest sense did hear. 

‘For me, I wept to see pearls si —— so, 

1 sigh d her sighs, and wailed for her woe, 
Yet swam in joy, such love in “oh was seen : 
Thus, while the effeet most bitter was to me, 
And nothing than the cause more sweet could be, 
I had been vexed, if vexed | had not been.” 


Truly, this subject of * tears” is here “ long drawn out.” 
Ilow dith rent, in all elements of power, is this long show ot 
words from Mrs. Browning's: 
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Or from this: 


‘Slow, slow, as the winter snow 


] 


Lhe tears have dritted to mine eves 


Whoever will examine these poems of Sidney, will, we 
think, be satisfied of the truth of our remarks. Among the 
miscellaneous pPoenis, however, there Is one sonnet, which is 
so far a marked exception to all we have said, that we tran- 
seribe it: 


] ()) ve’ whicl reachest | t ra at 

Lnd thou, my mind, aspire to higher things 

Grow rich in that which never taketh rust 

\ ites tudes, but fading picust brings 

Draw in thy beams, and humble all thy might 

Po that sweet voke where lasting freedoms be, 

\ breaks the clouds, and opens forth the light, 

Phat dot i dike end sive as ane te os 

) i is i al ur th guid 

] 3s 3° W h draws out to deat 
Lthink how « becometh him to slide, 

Who seeketh heav'n, and comes of heav’nly breath. 

| 4 ‘ vorld, thy uttermost I see, 

Erernal Love intain thy life in me.”* 


The spirit of adventure which so fired almost every one 
in Ragland, at about this time, did not leave Sidney unafleet- 
ed; and, had he been sutlered to carry out his plans, he 
would have taken a protuinent part in one of the most ex- 
tensive expeditions ot the day. He in facet agreed, early in 
1585, tegether with some thirty other gentlemen, each otf 
whom was to furnish £00 for the purpose, to fit out a large 
naval and land foree to accompany Sir Francis Drake on lis 
second vovace ot discovery. Dut in Sole way, the qileen 
party were all ready to sail from Plymouth, a royal despateh 
came, forbidding Sidney’s departure. Truly, lis ambition 


seemed checked at every point. Ile had repeatedly tuiled in 


got word of the preparations being made, and just as the 


his solicitations tor foreign service, and, now that he would 
try his powers in a scheme of his own, he was thus peremp- 
torily stopped, But soon after, either the injustice or the 
inexpediencs of such a continued course of retusal seeis to 
have shown itself plainly to Elizabeth. Besides be Ing ad- 
mitted to the Privy Couneil, he was, in November of this 
year, given a post of influence in the Netherlands. 
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This is not the place to speak at length of the complicated 
affairs of the Netherlands, of the long struggle of the Pro- 
Vinees against the oppression of the Spanish, norof Elizabeth's 
motives for interfering in behalf of the Dutch. Whethe: 
they were motives of religion or of self-interest, let others say. 
We are now concerned clietly with the faets which throw 


light on the life of our subject. It was on the occasion ot 


the death of William of Orange that Elizabeth was first in- 
duced to take aby active part in the eause of the Dutch. Th: 


this, the darkest hour of their calamity, atter failing to secure 
aid trom France, they renewed the offers made to Elizabeth 
sole years before—consenting to become her subjects, oli 
condition of her giving them assistanee. Though she rejected 
thie’ Sovere cuty, she agreed to send them ald, in the shape ol 
both money and troops, and as a pledge of pavinent reeeived 
several of their towns, among which was Flushing, situated 

the mouth of the Scheldt, and one of the most linportint 
posts in the Netherlands. Sidney was appointed governor of 
this town, where he arrived, as we have intimated, in Novem- 
ber, 1585. The command of the Enelish auxiliary forces Was 
civen to Leicester, of whom perhaps the queen ents rtained 
high hopes. But she was as blind to the actual extent of 
his abilities as ean well be conecived. Little good did it do 

mn, attended by a splendid retinne, to be received yy his 
nephew with such porp and display, us he heaniele d ut I lush- 
ig. His inordinate vanity, in accepting the supreme author- 
ity at the hands of the Duteh, contrary to his instructions, 
clr W down pon hin the merited rebuke of elizabeth, who 
euttingly reminded him that he was me rely one Whom she 
‘had raised ont of the dl ne This, however, Was hot the 
iis humble apologies made all right with the 


} 
eel. aha 


vorst; for |] 

Jit even retained his assumes position. Dut, 
alas! in the experience of war he was utterly deficient, and 
lis movements Were attended Ivy misfortune and disgrace. 
Not only did he show himself unable to carry Onl military 
affiuirs, but he sO Oppre ssed the people that they SOOT repented 
of their former adulation. As he afterwards owned, It Was 
owing to.the sound advice and s iperior skill of Sidney that 
he was able to maintain his authority at all 


At first holding the place of colonel of the Duteh regi- 


ments, Sidney was soon promoted to the rank of ceneral ot 


hors m anne r Leicester, and already had he been snuecesstil 


in several Lin portant movements, as the time of the fated 

















battle ot Zutphen drew near. Leieester, unable with a smaller 
force and interior powers of generalship to cope with the 


l — + ’ + 
Duke of Parma, as his next best course, laid siege to Zut- 


I 
ph no cluring Se pteniby r, Los. His troops numbered some 
S.000 in all, and the beleaguered town would soon have been 
obliged to surrender, had it not been for re-enlorcements 
sent by Parma. Having partially effected an entrance into 
the town, by some unguarded pass, On the meht of the 2Ist, 
the morning after, their further advance was intercepted by 
Sidney, who, with 500 Enelish cavalry, attacked a like force 
of six tlnes that number. His undoubted bravery at this 
tine has be ‘hh sneered ul ly Walpole, as being ie thre rashihess 
of a volunteer; but none of his cotemporaries, nor any of 


1iis biographers, seem to have so considered it. lle wel 


I 
Inaction of Leicester had taught hon that he must himselt 


; 


’ , ) ° ] 
knew the responsibility pl iced upon him: the weakness and 
I 


Ke the lead, or five up evervthing. Bravely cid that 
handful of men advance to the charge, cheered on by then 


gallant voung leader. The darling courtier, the charmin 


Writer, The accomplished centleman, could now be the stern 
I 


soldier, and strike home blow on blow as fearlessly saanyv ol 
his tellows. And, atter hard fieltine, thev won the day tor 
Eneland ; but at what cost? He whom they all so loved, 
ana ot whom they were So proud, lh) d recetved liis deatl - 
wound. Sadly they bore him off the field, saving, as he met 
Ls cesier, ™ This have | done to do \ mt honor, ane ! \l i- 
esiyv serviee.”’ After lingering on tor manuv days, coustantly 
sulfering severe pail, he died on the 17th of October tollow- 
lie. 

“Thus,” us SAVS another, oh nded i life, doubt le sS Of crent 


designs, but of few incidents. The jealousy and timidity of 
Klizabeth denied to him any share in her state ¢ mifidenee : 
excluded him from a cabinet whieh he would have enlight- 

1} 


ened by his counsels, and pruritic dby the ex imple of his honon 


nal Integrity > and devoted lim to an honorable banishmer t. 
mid a prem iture death.’’* Wel ive spoken briefly of Sidney 
is a statesman, as an author, and as a soldier. But, in what- 
ever | elit we view hua, there is always the same nobleness 


oft heart, showing itself many times under most adverse cir- 
eiinstances, \s, fuinting froin lis death-wound, he rave the 
! 


, , ; é 
cup of water for which he had asked, untouched, to the dy- 


e j | 17s 
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ing soldier, with the well-known words, “ Thy necessity is 
yet greater than mine,” he left to the world a most pertect 
index of his character. This term, ** gentleman,” so much 
in use, is but little understood by most men. They look to 
grace of movement, and pleasing manners in society, and 
whoever possesses these alone they carelessly Sty le a ** gen- 
tleman.”? No matter how selfish, no matter how mean or 
hypocritical at heart, this outward show of good feeling will 
generally carry men through this deceiving world, and give 
them the name of * gentlemen.” But where is the Christian 
herc—one who has, indeed, all the grace and refinement that 
any one could ask, but who does what he does for men, with 
an honest, loving heart, and who, though wearied out or dy- 
ing, yields his own good to the good of his fellow ? He is the 
true gentleman 3 and, to him, refinement of manners—the out- 
erowth of a generous soul—adds a charm which no one ean 
resist. For, with him, outward grace is but the language of 
an inner culture. Was not Sir Philip Sidney such a man ? 


Arr. VIII.—Aurora Leigh. By Enizanern Barrerr Browntye, 
London: Chapman & Hail. 


Ox ty two years have elapsed since we had an elaborate 
critical paper in this journal on the poetical works of Mrs. 
Browning.* We were able, however, to do little more than to 
allude to Aurora Leigh ; but we promised to review the 
Whole poem on an early occasion. The recent death of the 
gifted author has imparted new interest to her writings. Of 
her life, it is needless to say anything here, farther than that 
she was born at London, in 1809; that she commenced to 
write verses and scan Greek when a mere child; that she 
travelled much, resided a good part of her time in Italy, where 
she died last June; and now reposes, under an Italian sky, 
beside John Keats and Perey By sshe Shelley. For the rest, 
we refer to her poems, with much more confidence than to 
any biography of her that has yet appeared. 

Some books we read and throw aside, never again to 
touch, and wonder why they were written. What fools 


men do make of themselves ! And yel these books have 


© see Vatemal Quarterly Review, for June, 1860 
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their uses. We doubt not but that they have proved, often, 
an unexpected blessing to their authors ; some have awak- 
ened as trom a dream, affrighted, and have had no more 
dreams because they have not eaten such stuff as dyspep- 
tics feed on, and, therefore, have grown fat. They have 
more wisely civen themselves up to trade and physic—per- 
haps to the plow and the sickle, and henceforth been happy 
in turning up the warm earth. Others have worked them- 
selves clear of all the erudities of the brain, and have thrown 
off the superabundant matter floating there once and for ever, 
and by thought and patient effort have dived deeper within 
the ocean of thought, and have brought up pearls and gems 
of rarest beauty and priceless worth. Did not Byron do this 7 
have not a few more done the same? Therefore, let them 
write and publish what they write ; the great public must be 
patient ; we can afford to wait upon these tledglings, who 
may have the will but not as yet the power. If they belong 
to the ¢rihus that sings, we shall hear them on some clear 
June morning, and all the world will listen—as we now 
listen to Aurora! Alas, some are killed in the effort ; wit- 
ness Keats; but he had first sung those earols which are not 
of earth and worthy of Shelley’s Adonais— 


* All he had loved and moulded into thoncht 
From shape, and hue, and odor and sweet sound, 
Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 
Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound, 
Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground, 
Dimmed the aerial eves that kindle day ; 
Afar, the melancholy thunder moaned, 
Pale ocean in unquiet slumber lay 
And the wild winds flew around, sobbing in their dismay 


We have found many passages in Avrora Leigh to mark 
to erase; some with a rapid stroke, and hands somewhat 
nervous ; others calmly, and with meditative head and heart. 
We have read no modern poem more full of thought, that 
stirs -~ pp quickens the pulse and makes it leap. At 
times, » pause and listen, for the notes of Aurora are not 
alwi ays clear. Why should they be 7—this mild Florentine, 
with the smell of oleanders on her wings, and her heart. all 
full of snatehes from the Tusean groves ; full-throated, she 
can searcely pant them out, without, at times, tripping each 
other’s heels. We sometimes say, either the poet must be 
dazzled or we are. Well, we read her again, and it isall clear. 
The fault is in us, not in her. Olten have we known that 
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the reader must be ex rapport with such poets, or they can 
not be understood. Never read Aurora Leigh, when your 
head is weak from too full a stomach, or dyspeptice—better 
read Japanese, Whether it is that we cannot see the 
pebbles shining at the bottom of this tarn, or so shallow that 
the pebbles have bo shining, we cannot, at times, say ; but, 
it is certain that, like the great cosmos, it has its riddles, 
hivsteries, morasses, deserts, fogs and feus; but, for all these, 
it is Gtod’s cosmos. 

This Avrora Leigh is a great poem. It is a wonder of 
art. It will live. No large audience will it have, but it will 
have audience ; and that is more than most poelis have. To 
those who know what poetry is, and in what struggles it is 
born—how the great thoughts justify themselves—this work 
W ill be looked ttponl as one ot the wonders ot the age, 

We Say A irora Leigh will live, hot by special errant ot 
the great public, for this will not know that sueh a thing has 
dawned upon it. The day dawns upon us, not because we 
will, but because the sun wills. It will not be by grant of 
the king or the senate, or because ot tinted paper and gold, 
buat because, 


It isa thing of beauty and a joy foreve 


It is one withal that has in it lite and eannot perish It 
Is SOTNeTIINGS quaint, as the oaks of Wordsworth’s : 


hose fraternal four of Bowerdal 
J ned in one sole main ame « tpaiclous rove 
Of intertwisted fibres, serpentine, 
Up-coiling, and inveterately convolved 
Nor uninformed of phant wy and looks 


Phat threaten the protane ! 


This book could not have been written when Prometheus 
Bound and her earlier works were wrought. These, like all 
works from the great masters, were but the froth and bub- 
bles tossing on that Seu which alone could have produced 
them, but which, at best, were froth and bubbles, not the 
sea. She did not know until Aurora.arose what daylight 
was, What the sun could do, what glory it casts upon the 
breezy trees and the slumberous earth, the seas and its mul- 
titudinous waves. 


The first verses, even of true poets, are generally formal 
and precise, limitations perhaps of others. DPretty verses, 
suited to the modes of thought and taste of the people, on a 


level with those who are pleased with them—* flats,’ noth- 
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ing more. <All men are poets of the kind that young poets 
are Who appear in ladies’ magazines, but all have not the 
power to sing. If they have the will, they lack the ambition 
to tempt them to make the effort. Some mistake the will tor 
the power, and chatter like the jay-bird ; and thes are as Well 
pleased as the lark with his morning carol, So Byron sang 
his early lavs, and so Pope and Dryden. They sang i 
youth as if from the experience and deep insight of awe, mak- 
ne sad music, discordant, tulse. The key-note Wis false, 
and they mistook the minor tor the major. 

But tew have escaped this anachronism of their fife in 
pro try. They antedate their power and sing at sixteen what 
ean only be sung at forty, if sung at all. Burns eseaped 
this, and so did Henry Kirke White. Thev took their les- 
sons from their hearts, and never went beyond them. They 
sang because they could not help it. They borrowed He 
notes, even trom the nightingale. 

Why Avrora Lergh was written may be seen in the first 


lines of the poeur : 


) ! KS il 

\ i] Nii hay i ! ! ros ul l 
Ww 

\s \ 1 t rtrait raft 
Wh ’ ba arawe | ‘ks at 

Le ua ltol vou 

l Ll together what he was and is 


She also says, 1 


her dedieation to John Kenvon, sq. : 


Ending, theretore, and prep ring once mMoreto quit England, 


| venture to leave in your hands this hook, fhe most mature of 


“ ( “/ 


v ( / pron 
} p39 
and 


mi works, and the on iuto 7 toh mi hiohest i f Life 
art har entered. 

Thus, as is well known, she had written mueh both * in 
prose and in verse,’ for others’ uses—this book for her own. 


5 : Inosi ° ) ; 
Inall hel previotts COUTIIDUTIONS, The same original, § If-poised 


mind appears at times, but in none of them does it stand out 
so fully and = so clearly as In slurora Leigh : and henee its 
superiority To anything Written Iyy her pel. She lost sight 
ot old, dead formes. No longer the mocking bird—it, indeed, 


she ever was—but now the lark, up-springing from the dewy 


vrass, she Hinges her arrows, clear and ke Cl: 
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What her coneeptions are of a poet, his mission and his 
uses, may be seen in the following passage : 
‘I write so 
Of the only truth-tellers, now left to God, 
lhe only speakers of essential truth, 
Opposed to relative, comparative 
And temporal truths ; the only holders by 
His sun-skirts, through conventional grey glooms ;"" 


Hlow she looks down upon 


‘** Your common men 
Who 
‘*Build pyramids, gauge railroads, reign, reap, dine, 
And dust the flaunty carpets of the world 
For kings to walk on, or our senators, 
The poet suddenly will catch them up 
With his voice like thunder— This is soul, 
This is life, this word is being said in heave 
Here’s God down on us! What are you about 


At this voice of thunder, they are startled from their daily 
work ; 
‘ Look round, look up, and feel, a moment’s space, 
Phat carpet-dusting, though a pretty trade, 
Is not the imperative labor after all.” 


The uncommon foree and felicity with which Mrs. 
Browning expresses her thoughts are not the least of her 
excellencies, She has a rich yvocabulary—a large utterance, 
never at a loss for the right word in the right place. This 
strikes the reader throughout the entire work. She is not 
alway S smooth or even in the flow of her language, as W ords- 
worth, nor is she tame, as he sometimes is, in the medium 
through which she chooses to give expression to her conce p- 
tions of truth. Never cramped by system, as though poetry 
had a language solely its own, but in the largeness of her 
ideal, she deals with the world of art as God does in nature. 
Sometimes rugged, disjointed, abrupt, throwing up her 
mountain masses as fiery sparks, letting down the awful ava- 
lanche, with the thunder which follows it; and then, as the 
river flowing “at its own sweet will,” through open glades 
and towering trees, castles and broken towers, now spreading 
out over the marsh-moor, then compressed between the jaws 
of mountains, ready to devour it. In any phase of thought, 
finding, without effort, appare ‘utly, words which convey their 
own music, independent of the thoughts which they utter. 
No writer was ever truer to her own ideal, than our Aurora. 
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She writes from her heart, and is one with nature in all her 
moods. 
‘ The poet's lyre, to fix his fame, 
Should be the poet's heart ; 
Affection lights a brighter flamx 
Phan ever blaz’d by art.” 


The life of Aurora shows the training to which she had 
subjected herself in view of her art. It is worth our study. 
She was of a Tuscan mother, the heroine of the poem, but 
of an English father. At the age of four years, her mother 
died in Florenee, and left her in the hands of her father and 
the nurse Apunta. She tenderly refers to this seene in her 
past lite of helplessness, and ever after laments the loss of a 
mother’s care and love. 


‘* My mother was a Florenti: 
Whose rare blue eyes were shut from sceing me 
When searcely I was four years old ; my 
A poor spark snatched up from a failing lamp 
Which went out therefor She was weak and fra 
She could not b he joy of giving life, 
The mother’s aptu é slew her 


She felt, after this, a mother-want, and went bleating 
through the world, asa lamb shut out, at night, from the fold. 
Her tather, kind, good man, did all he could to reconeile 
her **to the new order,” but, like all fathers, failed, not from 
the want of will, but power. 


Women know 
The way to rear up children (to be just), 
They know a simple, merry, tender knack 
Of tying sashes, fitting balry-shoes, 
And stringing pretty words that make no sense 
And kissing Juli sense into empty 2 rds 
Fathers love as well, 
Mine did, I know—/vat still with heavi 
And not as wisely, since less wlishly ; 
So mothers have God's license to be missed."’ 


The mother of Aurora was first seen by her father, when 
a trail of chanting priests and girls were passing along the 
streets to the cathedral ; when 
A face flashed like a ymbal on his face 


And shook with silent clangour brain and heart, 
Transtiguring him to musik 


We doubt whether a more striking figure than this can be 
found, as expressive of a face of beauty and of brightness ; 
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and the sudden and transforming effect it produeed upon the 
beholder. It lives in the Memory, and transfixes both the 
sight and the seer at once and torever. We feel “the silent 
clangour” of “ brain and heart’ as this bright eyvmbal, in 
the sun, flashes on our face. After her death, Aurora, her 
father, and Apunta lett Florence, and sojourned among the 
mountains of Pelago— 


And we, who did not spetk too loud, within.” 


The effect of the picture of ler mother, taken after she 
was dead, pon the mind of Aurora, is touchingly and truth- 
fully exhibited. It carries us back to childhood, when all 
things are strange and new, and phantasies flit through the 
heart and brain, which “ure too evahescent and shadowy to 
be distinetly re membered, and Which only ul ti W cal eve r 


recall. 


I, a littl ] lw ld crouch 
s 1 it I with s draw p, 

\ ss them, hal t r, hal 
Ih m, at the picture tl 

That un-li . rnatural li 

Tust sail ward m the 1 stiff silk 
Wi rd to have 1 l t t or | I 
t from quite br ail 
| I ite and sta 


or years, that picture took all shap sand forins; from 
every object she saw, and all the books she read; some, 
strange ane fantastic, others dull and vague, or beautiful and 
sweet ; and finally fixed itself on the dead mother, without 
sigh or simile, in her grave at Florence. 

ller futher died When she Wiis ripening into cirlhood— 
] ist thirteen—and left her in the world to grope her Wily 
along its tortuous paths. She woke up as trom a dream, as 
one does atter the tever fit is over, not able to gather up the 
threads of life, so strangely broken, so inextricably tangled. 
Just two lines we quote, for their singular strength and sub- 
limity, with refereuce to death—the death of her father: 


ke 


' t ith, 
Mak ‘ | lichtuine 


Many such short, Shaksperian sentences may be found in 


this work, which will piss into the common speech, as they 


hever can be forgotten. We deem this to be one oft the 
trimmphs of poetry. It fulfils its office in those words 
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which linge Yr in the Memory, and enter into the life of all 
this busy, bustling world—of duty and enjoyment, of grief 
and love. It does more tor us than kings or senators, than 
philosophy or art—than a hundred battles, which give birth 
to empires or level them in the dust. Those sentences which 
we learned at school, or at our fathers’ hearth-stone, or 
which were floating ‘on the genial air and eaught up by every 
breath ot wind, are the walls, belonging to the king, which 
all jis subjects share In—the seed-truths, which make our 
volden harvests in after lite. very language possesses them $ 
and a nation owes its stability more to their presence and 
power, than to all its laws or institutions. Shakspeare 
abounds with them, and also Milton ; you find them in Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim; in Gray’s Elegy; in Cowper’s Task 3 in 
Longtellow’s and T. Buchanan Read’s poems. They par- 
take of the nature of the parable and the fuble; of the ta- 
niliar savyinegs—the maxims of Solon,or the greater of Solo- 
Moh. They are the crown-jewels ot a kingdom, distribute l, 
not in parts, but in whole, to all the subjects—each having 
all, without trenching on the rights and pris ileges of others— 
like the blue sky, and the common earth, and the great seas. 
They are loop-holes, through which we look into the unseen 
and the eternal. They contain in them the wealth of an 
empire, us they vive it all its wealth. Their powel lies In 
the harmony unconsciously felt by all Mien, and by deeper 
the 
natural and = the spiritual—the conventional and the real. 


minds continually recognized, in the resemblances of 


They are witnesses for the truth amidst the lies and storms 
of this most unintelligible world. They are the true types 
of all the antitypes which lie in our pathway—not chosen 
arbitrarily trom the dead forms which every where appear, 
but, being one with nature, they harmonize with it, and per- 


Ihiit Us 


There are some minds, 80 dull and stupid, so earthly and 
sensuous, that all poetry to them Is as unsightly as dead seed 
in the fruectifying soil, forgetful that from these the beautiful 
forms of life are eliminated—both the graceful flower and the 
thick corn; and for this it is sown. They are but the pro- 


pheey ol th future. To the one, but seed in a state of 


} 


e 
he other, the oleander and the violet-—and the 


decay : 1o Tt 


harvests of every autumn. To those who shrink from Col- 
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templating a higher-world order than that which lies around 
them, all this is illusive, if not mummery; to them, earth 
casts no shadow—nor the sun. Images of the beautiful and 
the sublime way lay them never in the dusty road of life. To 
them, as to Peter Bell, 


‘* A primrose by a river's brow, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more 


But Nature is a loving mother. She would tell us all 
she knows, if we had ears to listen; but she will do it in her 
own way and time. The fewest willingly listen to her 
voice. The poets are her chosen children, on whom she 
lavishes her richest love—the Benjamins of the family of 
Rachel, having the lordly dish. They learn as much from 
her silence as from her utterances. Her “dark sayings” to 
them leave large inferences. Latent affinities, remote allu- 
sions, enigmatical forms of speech, are the thyme trom her 
skirts, scenting all the air, or voices which 

Thrill inly with consenting fellowship 


To those innumerous spirits who sun themselves 
Outside of Time 


Aurora, at the age of thirteen, was sent, by the dying 
wish of her father, to England, to a maiden aunt—this sister 
—to be cared for and educated. Her feelings, on leaving her 
Tuscan home, are most graphically described : 

‘A stranger, with authority, not right 

I thought not), who commanded, caught me up 
From old Apunta’s neck ; how, with a shrick, 

sl let me go: while I, with ears too full 

OF my father’s silence, to shriek back a word, 

In all a child's astonishment at grief, 

Stared at the wharfawe, where she stood and moaned 
My poor Apunta, where she stood and moaned ! 


She reached England: 
‘Oh, the frosty cliffs 
woke d ct ld on thie 
The train swept on through the tessellated fields of her 
father’s island. * The skies, themselves, looked low and 
positive ’—not like her Italy—** God's celestial cry stals !”’ 
She wondered if this could be the land of. Shakspeare. 


‘ Not a hill or stone 
With heart to strike a radiant color up, 
Or active outline, on the indifferent air !’’ 
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She describes the first appearance of her aunt—surely, not 
& proper person to entrust this wild flower from the Tusean 
groves with ; but, perhaps, the best a dying father had on 
earth ; she, at least, was his sister: 


‘She stood straight and calm, 


1s of for taming accide tl thoughts : 

| a possil pulses 

1 mild m th, l 1 mout 

T he ends, through spe king unr j ted loves, 
(dy pera enture, nigg rd y h If truths.’’ 


Aurora, then, was somewhat of a phrenologist, and took 
note of these defective organs 5 but she understood them 
Children are cood phy slog- 
nomists, at least, and read the heart in the eves and nose 
and lips—more, certainly, in the atmosphere, which sur- 
rounds those with whom they come in coutact : 


better on a nearer acquaintance. 


‘ Her aunt had lived 
\ sort of cage- bird life, born in a cage, 


Accounting that to leap from perch to pet 
Was act and joy enough for any bird 


wungs te 


In thickets, and eat berries !"’ 


. 


So thought, doubtless, this maiden aunt; and, it is no 
wonder, if she did not understand this oriole of the “ thiek- 
ets,” scarcely fledged, and now, for the first time, brought to 
her cage. What cared she for her “ clear water” and “ fresh 
seed’’—she, who had drunk from the clear spring, and eaten 
of all the berries of her native woods ! 

Aurora threw her passionate arms around the neck of 
her aunt, and would have elung there through lite, but for 
the want of that warm love, in return, which, alone, can 
make it: 


In truth, her father had married a Tusean girl, and had 
not only, in her judgment, 


* Fooled away 
\ wise man, from wise courses, 
but had deprived her, 
‘His sister, of the household preceden 


For this she never could forgive her, and so she hated her, 


rill hate, so nouri 


lh 


ed, did exceed, at last, 





ve trom which it grew, in strength and hate 
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She did what she deemed her duty 


towards 


(June, 


Aurora, 


generous and bland, 


Mu , than was tender 


Sometimes, however, fearful 


‘*That God's saints 
Would look down suddenly and say, ‘ Herein 
Yo lissed a p t, I think thronch lack I 
1 is i 
a i. 
Re ke custified 


Auro} i Was a manageable child ° 


Why not? 


ot live to have the 


IE 

She was subjected to the ordinary training of young 
girls—studied arithmetic, geography, and eraminar 5 the 
creeds, trom Athansius back to Nice: 


I irticles—the tracts against the th 
Jiances the polka und Cellari 

spul lass, stuffed birds, and modelled flowers in wa 
] ul a‘ iM k hh wor iba | 

] prev {tw wn do not th k at all, 

/ uv ] 

And last 

I | titch, beear he did t 

l me wear the nig vit] ty 

\ tl 


’ 
Romuey, 


{rie 


her cousin, when he returned from college, was 


her nd and companion, Ile was rich, talented, had 


much of the genius of Aurora, but was taken up with gen- 
eralithe S iil dl SVSTCIIIS, and tangled in the meshes ot socialism. 
Their lives were not set to the same musie; of course 


he fell in love with her, but was rejected. 
i good matel 


port ot her 1h) 


Sorry girl ! what 
it would have made, looking from the stand- 
iden aunt 


and any one’s maiden aunt. She 


vas in love with art—with life, which was her art. He, 
Whv.s \ re married | Y 
\ t t wife vy 1 lov 
Yours il th 


Already had Aurora been communing with her own heart 
She had felt 
She had read, by s 


and nature. the dawning of a “* 


te 


new life within 


her life.’ ilth, the books, bad and good, 








. 





c 
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found in the garret 


) 





of the old manse of her fathers. 
had fallen upon the poets and drank their nectar, as of one 


| 
| 





of the gods and hal written verses—such as young poets 
\ rite: 
Oh happy morning 8, 
That leaps for lo is active for resoly 
" t only 
So, like most vou vets, ina flush 
Of individual life, Tp» se 
1/ the tf others h i 
M lifeless imitat 3 | erse, 
1 dead, 
But it Was not always SO, nor yet, We think, lon g \ 
° . } . } rie . . ] 
nature like hers would find enough within to satist' » le- 
mands of her art. It was natural enough for one Jitst 
Waking from the conven ional life about her, to imitate the 
life, or forms of life, into which she had entered. You see 
her how, looking out from her gf) » room, upon The rees 
and shrubbery—stealing out before day from the sleepy 
hous », and taking her fill of the sweet breath of mo} 
drinking Inspiration from the hills and Woo ls, 
\ ' + | + 
\ P — ws with ¢ 
And pa n t s 
Her twentieth morn she reach s, and there she 
Ss I, 
W und t ! t 
| lul of co 
I was ul if 
ri J ’ i , 
( fy / / 
1 
] , ) s ~ ~ (ys 
Early in the morning of this dav, 
‘Till my aunt awok 
To stoy | drean 
he went out in the open air to keep her birth-d ind 
Luntered through the aeacias and over the dew vrs to 


Ww?) 
LOwt 


herself in sport, not pride? — 
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She chose, not the bay, being not overbold, nor yet the 
myrtle— 
‘* Which means chiefly Love ; and Love 
Iss mething awful, which one dure not touch 
So early MOrHngs 


Nor yet the verbena, nor guilder rose— 


‘*‘Ah! there’s my choice—that ivy on the wall 
That headlong ivy ! not a leaf will grow 
But thinking of a wreath! 
I like ivy ; bold to leap a height 
‘Twas strong to climb.’’ 


’ 


Thus, speaking to herself, half singing it : 


‘Because some thoughts are fashioned like a bell, 
To rng with once being touched.’ 


Thus drawing a wreath, drenched with dew, across her 
brow, half blinding her with its tears, she, 
‘turning, faced 


My public !—Cousin Romney—with a mouth 
Twice graver than his eyes.’’ 


It was here, and with a blush of flame, she stood trans- 
fixed, in presence of her cousin— 


‘You, my cousin.”’ 


The passages which describe this unexpected interview 
no one but a poet could write. We must transcribe a few 
of them; but, to feel their foree and beauty, the scene itself 
must be read and studied. To show the intense aspirations 
of the heroine, take the following: 

*‘] would rather take my part 
With God's dead, who afford to walk in white, 
Yet spread his glory, than keep quiet her 
And gather up my feet from even a step 


For fear to soil my gown in so much dust.”’ 


He twits her on the art she has chosen, and reminds her 
low many have failed, and that she ought not to be satisfied 
—will not be—with the half praise bestowed on 

Mere woman's work 
Stop there 
she answered ° 


*] would rather dance 


At fairs, on tight ropes, till the babies dropped 
Pheir gingerbread for joy —than t thet 

fort le we ited ’ 

7 en wh ot and suf Better far 

/’ l { y ¢ 














yf her “sublime art,” she says: 


‘Poets become such 
Through scorning nothing You decry them for 
The good of beauty, sung and taught by them, 
While they respect your practical partial good 


As being a part of beauty’s self. Adieu! 
When God helps all the workers fur his world, 
The singers shall have help of Him—not last ! 


We have said Aurora L rorh should not be read, but 
studied deeply, medit itively . We know of no better work 
for the youthful mind, filled with lofty aspirations, to pore 
over, than this. If one wishes to know the stuff that poets 
are made of, the things that they endure, the struggles to 
reach a purer life, the patie hice and t the toil to attain it, the 
self- abnegation needful, the world of thought and fee ling to 
which they are admitt ed, ere they see in the desert thre 
sphynx with sober face, the sounding of that desert ere they 
catch a full sight of the presiding spirit which dwells there, 
the failures, the praise—which means scorn, the blame which 
is often the highest praise, the self-relianee in a world where 
nove can stand alone, let them read Aurora Leig h! 


I worked with pat wl means alm ! 
I «lid so ( llent t ind ith, 
Some 1 things ex ] Both wer sed, 


‘T ripped my verse 


Of the English publi *, she SAYS: 


wat | lt 
r 7 } ; thet 
And apprehending, I resolved by pn 
lo make a space to sphere my living verse 
] te lopaedias, macazin 
And weekly papers, heldit up my name 
lo Keep it from the mud 


We have written thus far, and felt conse ious] y how little 
we haves aid to vive prope re xpression of our se nse of “the merits 
of this poem, or to afford the reader a just appreciation of it 
The quotations we have made were not selected because 
they were the gems alone to be found in the book, but to 


illustrate, rather, certain principles found in it, and to show 
how pvets are made, and what food they live on. The prac- 
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tical geologist, who finds a grain or two of gold, or piece ot 
juartz coutaining the precious metal, does hot pronounce 
is judgment on the wealth which lies beneath the p/acer, 
much less does he regard the small treasures he has tound a 
safe criterion to judge of the mines, which might contribute 
wealth enough for a hundred Rothsehilds. 


Ant. IX.—1. Observations and Inquiries into the Natur: Treat- 


particularly in what regards its Primary Cause, and assign- 
ed Contagious Powers, &e. By Epowarp Dovenry, Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of London, and surgeon 
to the Forces. London 


THERE is every reason to believe, notwithstandi r some 
slight reeent reverses, that, before the September number 
of our journal has had time to appear, the rebellion vill 
have been virtually SUp pre ssed. Scareely any have doubted 
such a result, since the capture of New Orleans and Nor- 
folk ; even the rebels themselves seem to have come to the 
conelusion that their case is hopel: SS. North Carolina and 
Arkansas have lost no time in acting accordingly ; the Lieut.- 
Governor of the former and the Governor ot the latter set- 
ting the authority of Jetlerson Davis at defiance. It is need- 
less for us to enter into any particulars in regard to these 
facts; they are sufficiently known in all their significance. 
And, while we write, the fall of Richmond is eNXpee ted lroin 
day to day. True, it may hold out for veeks ; but that its 
capture, sooner or later, is certain, those who S\ mpathize | most 
with the rebellion hardl: venture to dispute. In the darkest 
days of the Republic, while the national capital seemed in 
hourly danger ot capture, we had full confidence that, what- 


ever might be the disasters of the present, the government 
would ultimately prevail. A lively, unwavering faith in the 
Federal power pr rvades all our articles on the subject. Be- 


fore the war had commenced at all, we pointed out the case 








of the six cantons of Switzerland, which had also seceded, 


and dec} red themselves independ nt: but which the federal 
governinent had, in due time, forced to return to the conted- 
eration.* We showed that, although battles had been fought 
TO acco nplish this, the confederation was not the less per- 
tectly restored, and that peace and tranquillity have sinee 
prevail 7 throughout the Republic. Trice ec, accord vy to the 


} + ] > . ] ; . + 
closest observers, The Swiss cantons, north and so ith, eas 


and west, were never more ec 


attached to each other, than they are at the present moment. 


- BR an : ° . ° 
dially united: hever more 


1 


And what suflicient reason is there to suppose that the North 
and South of the United States will not become equally 
reconciled to each other? We have always clung to this 
view of our difficulties; and it remains to be seen w hether 
we were not as nearly right as those who, contrary to the 


] : + — > > + +? } q 
I all history, have LUISITS ed that onee adifferent seec- 


teachings o 


Tions of a country encounter each other in bloody conflict, 
recone ition between them is iinpossible. We cannot 
: ° Lace that tharo 3 semen e 4} 
patise iow to show that were Is scarcely one ot the grea 


jd ; ae ners ee s , 
nations of the world in which such eontlicts have not taken 


place, it sole period of its history. Suthee it to remind the 
readet th iT they have tal en place in (rreece and Rome; in 
France and England 3 in Spain and Italy. 

But our intention on the present occasion is not to diseuss 
the pro raible CS mseq uence s or results ol the war. We have 
no fear of a cause so bravely and Vigorously defended and 
vindicated. We hold the armies of the Republic to be fully 
equal to the task of maintaining the noble structure against 
all enemies, toreign and domestic. But soldiers as well as 
civilians need sympathy. The consciousness that they 
receive svinpathy from their fellow-citizens herves their 
arms ih deten ling the n itional case, Those who are readi- 
est to brave death in the battle-tield are often the first to 
cowel efore a pestilence. The finest armies of ancient 
and molern times have been demoralized by this tear, and 
otten when there were no real grounds for it. The rebel 
leaders ‘ aware of the faet, and they are determined to 
avail tin selves ot it to the tulle St extent. They atleet to 
have great confidence in the yellow tever, as a means ot 


cutting « iY our Troops 5 and there are a great many who ought 


to know better, who accept their repre seutations as tacts. 
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The history of all wars shows that, when pestilences do break 
out, the people, especially those residing in large towns 
or cities, suffer from them tenfold more than the troops. 
ludeed, it is after the latter withdraw from the battle-field 
that the pestilence is most likely to break out, or rage with 
test violence; and this is particularly true of yellow 
fever. An army attacked in camp by the disease may easily 


withdraw and choose a situation almost certain to afford per- 


orea 


feet lim inity 4 whereas the poor of large cities and towns 
Iust remain e Xp) osed to the infeeted atmosphe ‘re, This was 
terribly illustrated during the vellow evar epidemics at 
ines, Gibraltar, and Barcelona. The mortality was ten 
times as great among the people in each instance as it was 
among the troops, while the latter wer —— ally e xposed with 
the former to its influence. The British troops stationed at 
Gibraltar suffered but slightly in comparison with the citi- 
zeus. <All the physicians, native and foreign, bear testimony 
to a similar state of facts during the epider mnie at B: a 9 = 
IS2i. It was the comparative immunity thus enjoyed | 

foreign troops that first led eminent physicians to the e on- 
clusion that the disease is not coutagious,. Surgeon Doughty, 
of the British army, the author of one of the books which we 
pl aced at the head of our article, hi ud aunp! c opportuni- 
Lies ‘both at ¢ ‘adiz and the West Indies to examine all the 
characteristics of the disease, and the conclusions which he 
draws are placed in a forcible light in the following extract : 


7 + 





six, or any number of patients, laboring under yellow fever, in 
i sf violent derree, be conve ved to any one ot th ! i 
residence in the blue mountains of Jamaica, and let the same 
of persons in health, there residing, be compelled to s perintend 
In throughout thet ver, whether of favorable or fatal term t I feel 
the disease, in that situation, would ne imparted from 
inder it, to any one of those in at vat celina t cannot 

l soil ch does not in itself impart the seeds € Gis 

ul the situations I allude to are exempt from the prevalence of 
I r 

‘. : SIX ] sons were to come down, in as health, 
l r re ences in e | e or higher mountains of J ca, or 
flown, or any place where yellow fever prevails in the 
or sickly season, remain a few d ivs ora week, and then return, 
it being attacked, it would be a very extraordi ve ince, if, 
n home, one or more of them did not become : ted with 

| residence in the m« t destroy suscept 
to nee of the mor! l ive showl im facts 
destructive fever in t | ! s, wl i 

e stationed in mountainous situations,” 


Dr. Doughty had no doubt that the epidemic at Cadiz was 
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in all respects the same as that of the West Indies and tl 
United States ; that it was generated by a peculiar condition 
of the atmosphere and soil, and was not capable ot being 
propagated by contagion. Ile admits that there were no 
marshes near enough to Cadiz to affeet it by their miasmata ; 
but he says that filth had accumulated in the city to such an 
extent as fully to account by itself for the ap pe arance of the 


ic 


dise ase 5 for “the olfactory nerves were ass: uled with the 
most noxious exhalations, and the e ves disgusted with every 
sort of filthy and excrementitious matters thrown indiscrimi- 
rant into the streets. Fish, bones, rotten rene tables, and 
rou n mate rs of every deser iption, mired togcther by contents 

the ree pla les for the } jorht, formed the delectable coveru g¢ of most 
of those extremely crowded and ill-ventilated streets.” At 
the same time the heat was unusually great—the thermoimn- 
eter ranging from 95 to 100 degrees Fahrenheit. The same 
writer observes that, had the disease been contagious, it must 
have been communieated to the Isla de Leon, which was 
only one mile from the infected city, and with whose inhabit- 
ants the afflicted eitizens had daily an unrestrained iiter- 
course. Buthe findsa still more convincing argument agai 
1, 


iV, li ever, coin- 


iis 
the theory of contagion in the faet that it rare 
municates itself to the attendants on the sick. 





If, theref says Dr. Do not one < eee ; 
‘ i W lit \ t this 
t { ria Ww t toy r 
; e disease were placed and t \ 
of ft 1 1 not f sick of the sar : t { r . 
e | f it the vlies « ' 
‘ \ ti = i = l | 
’ ting re ( g/ F » had ¢ 
( | t l d nod e<¢ { ie) ed 
! . \ last ‘ ex 
. It is, ind $ t sed to . : 
wlditional « tement al nye from fatigue in their att 
sick, they should escap t the fact was otherwis 1 1519 to 
knowleds 


In the work of Dr. Audouard we find a similar state of 
facts in regard to the epidemic at Bareelona, at least so tar 
as the army was concerned, and ho one had more ample 
opportunities of observing its peculiarities.* He had been 


The Doctor's a nt of h nsatio enter the afflicted vb 
tie f tl eat suffer und a lation wl } rested his att 
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sent, with other play sicians, by the French Minister of the 
Interior, for the express purpose of ascertaining the true 
character of the disease, and he was the very first who ven- 


tured to hold a post-mortem examination on those who died ot 
it. Dr. Audouard informs us that, of more than 1,000 soldiers 
in the citadel, only ten contracted the disease, and of these 
tel only four died.* All the public establishments, he tells 
lS, ¢ njoyed similar Immunity. Even the poor-house, which 
contained 1,119 persons, was entirely exeinpt from the disease, 
and so were five nunneries, which contained, on an average, 
over 1,000 inmates each, Whereas the monks, who had to per- 
form anxious and fatiguing duties, were carried away in large 
numbers. The whole population of the city he estimates at 
about 140,000. All who had means left on the breaking out 
of the disease, leaving scarcely half behind ; and of these, be- 
tween 16,000 and 17,000, or about four-fifths of the whole num- 
ber se ized, fell victims to the disease.t M. Audouard candidly 


Rélition Il 


worthy of remark that Barcelonetta, which may be regarded as a 


aque 


of Barcelona, but which contained no soldiers, save a few sentries, suf- 
1 vastly more than the city proper It seems that, of a population of 5,000, 
than one half were taken off by the disease 


manteau. The moment inspired me with some painful ideas; I was now 
contagion ; an instant before, | was surrounded by a crowd ot 


within the circle ol { 

people: but [T had advanced only four steps, and now every one avoided my 
pproach A double barrier, guarded by armed men, separated me from thie 
rest of mankind, and forced me towards Barcelona My mother, my relatives, 
my friends, were to me ina ditlerent world, and I had no other asylum than that 
wh had become the abode of death 4 : 

Barcelona was seen towering above the plain which surrounded it, without 
iny change in its appearance. ‘The setting sun threw its rays on that part ot 
t ity which was exposed to my view, and the majesty of the buildings, with 
the regularity of the fortitications, produced a pleasing effect to the ey but 
under this exterior of the most perfect peace and deep calm, which was increased 
by the silence of the bells th continued his merciless ravages among the inhabit 

l singly his mysterious and fatal attacks In the mean while, I ap- 


| vched the city, and arrived at one of the two gates through which the dead 


W earried away; and my conductor pointed out to me, on the glacis, two 
hundred yards from the road, a large square place, inclosed with wicker hurdles 
eight feet high, where the bodies were deposited As I passed, I 


shuddered at the sight of this melancholy spectacle of human remains, to 
\ ’ $1 ty j pia . for the purpose of wing to the cemetery t 


Barcelona. At length I entered the city, at three o’clock in the 


nh 
iversed different streets, and met with several individuals ; some « 
iuppeared free from any melancholy feelings, while others looked sickly 
i crept slowly along ; and all bending their steps towards the gates of the city, 
for it was the hour of promenad Some were furnished with smelling bottles, 
| others stopped their noses with their handkerchiefs ; but the greater part 
eX ted no marks of fear. These last were principally the lower classes 


whom are generally found the lively spirit, the noisy humor, th 
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admits that a monk of the order of Minims, named Constans, 
was more successful in the treatment of the malady than the 
most skilful and experienced of the faculty. Of nine of his 
brethren in the convent who contracted the disease, only one 
died > and probably this one would also have been saved had 
he taken the advice of the reverend father. The latter began 
by administering oily emulsions, which were followed by 
copious draughts of warm diluents, the design of which was, 
to produce profuse perspiration. 

When the same disease broke out in New York, and as- 
sumed iis most malignant type, far from showing any prefer- 
ence for soldiers, it was remarked by all that it avoided them, 
and this seemed the more strange because they were princi. 
pally torelgners—lIrish and Germans. Most of those who 
had the means of leaving did so, but of those who chose to 
remain, and who resided in a clean part of the city, and took 
tolerable care of their health, very few died. It was the 
poor and reckless—those who paid little attention to eclean- 
liness or regimen—that furnished nineteen twentieths of 
the victims. Edward Livingston, who was then (1803) 
Inayor of the city, gives jis experience to a friend as 
follows: “I never remember to have experienced a great- 
er fulness of health than at this period. There is some- 
thing healthful to a man in the consciousness of a duty 
well discharged. Notwithstanding the number of the 


} t] irascibility and the goodness wl h characterize t Catalan 
M houses were shut uy lL boards nailed on the doors indicated 
that they were no longer inhabited. Several shops were open for the sal 
rticles of the first necessity but all the work-peopl had ceased to carry on 
their or pations, except the ca rs, nnd of hose } f f 

and who, though numerous, were searcely able to supply the required 
number ot ftins. Some bearers on which the sick were removed to a hos- 
pital—the viaticum—empty cofiins carried alon several funerals, at which 
the | ts recited the service i 1 under voi the modest bier, carrving 
, corpse Without pomp or honors—in short, everything which could recall 

th tot mind was all that cave movement to the city 

On mv wav tothe residence of the French Consul, I was conducted through 
several small streets, whe I experienced a new and very disa ible sensa 
tion In every house fumigation of some sert was carrving on; here, they 
burned gunpowder ; th ir, sage, Incense, and various othe 
iromatics und further on they were busy in disengaging muriatie acid ga 
In these narrow streets, the houses of which are very lofty, all these odors 
formed a mixture that rendered the air untit for respiration ; and either from 
such | wtually the case, or from. tl for of imagination, I thought 
that I recognized the smell of hospitals infected with the contagion of typhus 
On reaching the residence of t sul, I learned that, of the tive physicians 
sent by the Minister of the Interior, M. Mazet had died on the preceding 
evening, that M. Rochoux had, eight days before, retired to the country, and 
that Messrs Bally, Pariset, and Francois, were in good health Rélation His- 


torique et Médicale, pay M. F. M. Audouard, M. D., p. 285-4 


4 
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sick whom I saw every day, my recollection of their suffer- 
ings, of their distress, of the interest attaching to their fami- 
lies, to their various relations, did not present itself to my 
mind only in the mass ; 1 knew each one individually. Tidenti- 
fied my self with each one of the sick, for I could call each, 
with the plysici lan, my patient. | shared the regrets of the 
family of each vietim, the joy of the wife, the children, of 
each convalescent restored to life, to labor, to the tenderness 
ot tamily affections. After the first fears of contagion were 
surmounted, | ceased to ¢ rp rience the slic ohtest a) ios hension of 
danger.” In spite of ies cenmechiae he was finally atta: ‘ked by 
the disease; he had predisposed his system to its influ- 
ence by overexertion and anxiety for his friends. But, even 
then, his temperate habits saved him. “ It was now,” he re- 
lates, * that I received the reward ot what I had done for the 
people. As soon as it was known that IT was in danger, the 
street In which my house was situated was blocked by the 
crowd, who pressed even to my chamber to receive intelli- 
cence of ny condition. The young people took turns, hour 


by hour, in the eare of wi te hing by my bed of suffering. The 
crisis was violent, but of short “duration.” In the great 
vellow fever epidemic ot Philadelphia, sinilar preferences 
and immunities were remarked. Nor do the reeords of 


the disease in New Orleans or Charleston differ in’ any 
lniportant respect from those of Northern cities. It is 
very generally believed at the North that the natives of 
southern cities are but seldom attacked by the disease. The 
opinion is founded on the facet that so few of them die in 
comparison with foreigners 3 but it is forgotten that they 
nimediately withdraw from the infeeted atinosphere, and 
that even the few who remain behind can better atlord to pay 

trention to ventilation, cleanliness and regimen than foreigners. 


cil 


But had we no further proof of the faet that the vellow teveral- 
lows no real immunity to natives more than fore igners, than that 
aflorded by the ravages of the disease at Norfolk, a few years 
sinee, it would be amply sufficient ; and the same terrible 
epidemie proved beyond doubt that, far from military men 
being more lable to coutraet the disease than civilians, it is 
they who enjoyed most immunity, although in Norfolk, as 
well as In Ne w York, the Vy were ¢ lie tly foreigners. 

In short, if we examine all the statisties that have been 
prrese rved in either hemisphere, we shall find nothing 


to 
justify the boasts of the rebels, and of their sympathizers in 
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Europe, that once the warm weather commences, the vellow 
fever is the only enemy that need take the field against our 
troops. That they may suffer from it is, indeed, very pos- 
sible, but by no means inevitable. Nay, it is scarcely 
probable, seeing, as we have already intimated, that they ean 
always choose an elevated situation and every other sanitary 
precaution that the best scientifie skill can suggest. 

As it is thus evident that our troops need feel little alarm 
more than the rebels, and that they have much less to fear 
than the masses of the inhabitants of Southern cities, we 
may dismiss the so-called Bice Yellow Jack” as a buabear, only 
remembering that the Merrimae was once to have captured 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia—at least, plae d eaeh 
under contribution. In short, she was to have erippled all 
our resources to such an extent, that we should be very glad 
to negotiate on the best terms we could obtain from the 
victorious rebel government, and the first news we hear 
afterwards ts, that she has had to be blown up, to prevent her 
from falling into our hands! 

All this, however, is no reason why we should not say a 
word to show how the approach of the disease may be 
detected, and in numerous imstances stayed in its progress, 
Of all maladies, yellow fever is the most insidious in its 
attacks, and the most deceitful in its operation. Scareely 
any two persons are afleeted with it exactly alike. There 
may be a seore of patients in the same room, all s iffering 
from yellow fever, and yet no two having the same symp- 
toms ; but the symptoms of all as different from each other 
as if they were those of as many different diseases. In nine 
cases out of ten, the attacks that seem mildest at the 
beginning are the hiost likely to prove fatal: and this 
apparent mildness may continue for several days— nay, 
untiy an hour or two betore death—the patient being 
able to walk about most of the time. It is remark- 
able that it is in this se arcely perceptible form it runs 
its course most rapidly, terminating in * black vomit,” and 
death in from two to five days. Sometimes it assumes the 
remittent form, and press nts regular exacerbations and remis- 
slous; and the patient mav be thus affected for seven, or 
even eleven days ; and finally, when all begin to regard him 
as rapidly recoverlg, he 1hiay fall gently asleep, al dl hever 
awake. Butwhen theearlier s\ mptoms are strongly N arked, 
and the sufferings of the patient are most acute, in the 


Tene rality of eases the danger is least. 
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U r 
nausea. Unlike all other fevers, it is seldom ushered in 
by il well-detined ehill. Its approach i Is generally marked, 
however, by an Icy coldness of the whole surtace of the 


The most ordinary symptoms are slight headache, ( 


body, especially of the extremities, accompanied with a 
sensation of lan@uor, a tenderness in the region of the 
precordia, and pains in the eye-balls—the eyes at the 
sine time presenting a peculiar heetic flush. The Sensa- 
tion of coldness of the surfaee alternates with one of 
heat, so intense, as often to make the patient think that 
some pungent fluid must have been poured over the skin. 
The pulse scarcely affords any criterion whereby to judge of 
the real condition of the sutle ‘rer; sometimes it seems per- 
fectly i itural and healthy, while the most fatal symptoms 
are pres nt. None who h: ive Witnesse id the peculiar flus h of 
the countenanee, in the later stages of ve ‘low fever, can ever 
forget it. The perspiration is. often protuse, but without 
in the least mitigating the local sufferings, or producing any 
perceptible effect on the action of the heart orarteries. A(ter 
the patient has suffered intensely for two or three day s, he 
SOMLECTINNES experiences sudden revel 3 both mind and body 
feel at ease; and friends begin to regard the disease as having 
vielded to treatment; but, soon this is found to be only a 
temporary lull, for it is followed by that yellowness of the 
skin which gives its name to the disease, and which is the 
precursor of the fatal black vomit. The stomach, always 
morbidly excited, now begins to eject this black matter, in 
enormous quantities, until death supervenes. A short time 
betore dissolution, there are sometimes violent haemorrhages 
from the tongue, gums and other parts of the body. Yet there 
mav be well defined cases ot vel llow fever, with out any ot 
these sy mptoms being present ; there may be neither vellow- 
ness of the skin nor black vomit ; but, when both are absent, 
their place is supplied by violent eruetations of gas from the 
stomach, a sVlnptom whieh is almost certain to terminate 
fatally. 

At the same time the distinctive pathological appearance 
in ye ‘Hlow teveris the matterot the black vomit. T LISS) Inptom 
ay Not appear, as we have said, before death: but we are 
assured by Dr. peed and many other eminent pliysicians 
who have t fully investigated the subject, that it is discernible 
in all cases after death. Sometimes it is tound in the stomach, 


and sometimes in the intestines; in the tormer it resembles 
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coffee grounds ; in the latter it assumes nearly the color and 
consistence of piteh. 

When yellow fever assumes its most malignant type, it 
may be doubted whether the plague or any other disease is 
more fatal. But this rarely oceurs, and when it does oceur 
it does not last long. Fortunate ‘ly, even in its worst form it is 
not necessarily fatal. When the patient is taken in hand in time 
by a good physic ian, he has eve ry reason to hope that he will 
overcome the disease. Could the doctors agree as to whether 
it is contagious or non-contagious, a much larger proportion 
of the !) itients would be saved. At present a large majority 
are Oppose to the contagion theory ; indeed, the number of 
those who believe in its contagiousness are rapidly diminishing. 

Asto the modes of treatment used they are almost innumer- 
able, but it will be sufficient to mention those found most eflica- 
cious. It is well to bear in mind, however, that what may 
cure one, two, or three, may kill a fourth and fifth, in the 
Same hospiti il. This diversity of effeets arises part tly from 
the difference in the S\ mpt oms at different stages of the dis- 

ase, and partly from the differences in the constitutions of 
the patieuts. What Dr. Audouard relied most upon was, an 
infusion of tamarinds, barley-water with honey, camphorated 
enemata, and ear mphori ated oil rubbed on the abdomen. In 
ouly one ease he tried leee hes, but with no good etleet—the 
patient died. Bleeding he had no faith in; he knew many 
cases in which others tried it, but always with a fatal result. 
Of all the medicines used, what approximated nearest to the 
character of a specitic Was cinchona 3 this he knew, in the 
hands of others as well as his own, to have cured a large 
number, But the best yellow fever physicians of Europe 
and America have creat faith in blood-letting, provided it 
be commenced at an early stage ot the disease, betore the 
system becomes too much enfeebled and incapable of pro- 
ducing reaction, for in the latter case it is certain death. 
When blood letting is dangerous, the best medicines are ex- 
ternal stim rit the obje et of whieh is, to aid the powe rs of 
the S\ stem in their efforts to produce a warmth at the sur- 
face. The pas should always be kept open, chiefly by 
oil or il ye ctions 


: hot bricks, bottles of hot water. cavenne 
pepper, sll lapisms, &e., should be applied to the extremities, 
es}n cially to the feet whenever the patient beg Ss to suffer 


from asensation of coldness in those parts. There is nothing 


more us ful than ice In vellow fever 3 it is often used both 
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internally and externally, with the best eilects. Dlisters 
too, are much relied upon by experienced practitioners, espe- 
cialy when the vomiting is violent and protracted, The 
spirit of turpentine with the oil of cinnamon, in thirty-drop 
doses, has been known to effect cures after even the black 
vomit had made its appearanee. But the best rei 


] '’ 
heales Ol 
all are good nursing, 


fresh air, and general cleanliness. 
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ive no ob ion that this be understood as praise of 

¢ tE 1s. in 3 E the & 22 and 

] f t t make an idea clear, and an ther to 

mia ita pt If I make a lrawing of a p lace, 

or fen ‘ ‘ Lvery ¢ w idea of tho 8 ¢ 
butt \ V lmmitation, Wirich 18 Sot ng), m 

pictu ‘ ! st alfect onl] is th | ila t¢ nple, or } viscape, cou l 

ive t real Mr. Powell, it will be admitted, has made 

e id ( re Law sutli tly clear; but we may) | titted to 

ymaot rk elle or Cort io could have made it to the 

i! l 

Of a different character is Dr. Cogswell, No, 14, by Mr. Ilicks. In this 

W to scholarship com ‘ \\ venticness ol disposition 

l «1 quali hich it is not necessary to! ion here. 
\\ i rd any ¢ eak of 1 te worthy L ‘ wm of t 

\ Library, but in kind terms, But, of the profound scholarship for 

! ra we know, but we confess we hav I ven 

! CT | 1 or { nh ‘ I cn “at ! n t of Ke Mi Ili ks not 
i ls him with all kinds of learned books in fancy dings, 

I plies l scripts Did we s noth it the 

1uscripts, we should more likely to recall Milton, 

N Fra il - Bunsen, than | ( swell. 
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‘ Behold the proprietor of the Journal of ¢ 





! iviliz 
of the kind, Mr. Elliott. Mr. Iarper is a modest man, not purse-proud 
and defiant, like George Law, as you have drawn him. That air of a 
parvenu, thrustir himself forward in virtue of his money, is not natural 
ms ever seen his gold eye-glasses so conspicuously 
displaved outside his coat? No, no! But still more earnestly do we beg 


teave to protest against those little pools of bloo scattered over the 
* Gentleman's” countenance. The carbuncles too seem a little exagger- 
ated—too much swollen 


Mr. Elliott has suceeeded much better with his Gentleman, No. 139, 
which is in the possession of Mr. J. W. IHlarper. In this he is much m 


he deeper tints, especially of crimson, But even in this there isa 











ttle exaggeration certain something that reminds onetlrat nature is over- 
stepped. “* C'est ne pas ainsi que parle la nature.” Mr. Huntington and 
Elliott might well barter with each other. The former might borrow 
some of the superfluous animation of the latter, and give his overstock of 
gol) ss and gravity for in exchange. Both could profit by this— 
nearly much as t other. 
In turning towards the door at the lead of tl 


no one that knows the subjeet can have any 





But his position is anything but a comfortal 
forced, The original has no sach awkward 
Lassalle make so ungraceful a movement when laying his hand on a 
book: but, if we except these drawbacks, we must admit that the artist 


has a fine taste, and is well acquainted with the laws of harmony. ( 


L. is not his best, however. He has three « 





P traits on exhi- 


each of which, the last especially, is among the best of its kind 


| likeness in the whole gallery 











ind 1 is almost f 38 it dees full justice to the seren Tho t 
tul “ul classic ¢ ression of countenance of the author of Thanatopsis 
If there is any « veration, it is in the preternatural whiteness of thi 
ha In Mr. Thompson’s Returning from the Ride, No. 49, we have a 
very graceful pot fa youn uly in Phe features 
are well formed and full of animation, a vty is 1 ’ 
little enhanced bv t a ae | cur ir ? fall so co et 
tishlvy on her shoulders. Were it not that the left arm seems somewhat 
lar r than the 1 t tr wo l be the bes specimen of yout il won 
hood whi collectior As it is, it does great eredit to the artist, 
“ t cert v proves to be a man of genius 
Wi l to mm lo several Oller pieces, OF IbOr ( 
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we find that we have already transcended the unds we 
ved for ourselves, and without | g able to sav a word 
is es, some of which deserve a high meed of praise 
il net fail to return to them on an early occasion Even 
not pass rs pie s s Mr. Hazletine’s Ama/fA, ¢ rat 

[ 

No. 21, Me. Jewell’s Children t the Seca Shore, N /, 
Rite s Fitting t Voses for the Fair. and Mr. Gitford’s 

‘ No. TQ, w t least, ¢ nding them to those 

ore t e to m t 1 tuan irselves rh hortiern ¢ st 

at oO ins ever iam s for the nrivalled bea ( 
No other lsea has fer las t for so manv artists 

, t ist fiftv 1 3 of it. some of them by ft] _ 

| ; 

Germa it sts t! \ ‘ } \ { there hot 

Vhich has atfo lu e pleasure t i of Mr. Ila 

XI NOTICES AND CRITICISMS 

SCIENCE AND I AT N. 
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rank. A Mr. John Warner, A. M., has got ont r pamphlet, 
< + Lad 66 NY r Th g / Live a l Di rmevum t }, ( i? f 
Eurth-work,” of w 1 W re told that the whole is t! 1 ol 
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treatment of any kind can be instituted, even by 


men.” To this judicious observation, the truth of 




















which will be readily assented to by every intelligent mind, we need 

or add, tl the ook should be read every mother, in short, by all 

WV ) thie sense Of hearing, Wh the t is already i paire d or not. 

An ITist iL Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients. By the I ! 
Honora Sir George Cornewatt Lewis. London: Parker & Son. 
1802 

The title of th us: it leads us to expect too 
—~at least me contain on the closest exam 
ation. Still it ianity. Even where we have 

I g els rut « hey are the conjectures of a 

s rand at ar by themselves. 

The part of the « astronomy of the Greeks and 

Romans claims m ay be doubted whether either 

of thos itions, r regarded the sun and moon 

ae *< stial beings, driving their chariots across the vault of heaven.” 

We ought rather to remember that, even at the present day, both the sun 

{moon are addressed as persons in certain kinds of prose, as well as 
poet Our author makes an ingenious, if not successful, attempt 
to tra I pr istronomy from the time of Thal to that of 

Democritus. This he would have us regard as its philosophie period; 

the scientific period being that in which the science attained its highest 

yt ym, under the wuspices of Plato and Aristotle. 
Thus far the author confines himself to facts, which are pretty well 
ttested ; but when he comes to pass sentence on the Egyptians and 


Assyrians he disposes of each in a summary manner. 
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any astronomical knowledge worthy of the name. For the 


n. <As for the inscriptions on them, he has little doubt that 


as not much respect. De adn 











} } 
ie thinks, 


} 





that they are very largé 


intimates that their size is almost their on!'y claim to 


} } 


fe erroneous, though he could not read one! It is 


mdemn them than to take time to understand what 


rned Bunsen and other Egyptologists have freely inter- 


m; but, far from commending them for this, our author 





inion that they have done mischief. 


a ee ? ‘ : : 
es not think that any good ean arise from theories 


igher antiquity to the world than that assigned to it by 


it is not altogether on religious grounds that he objects 
inks it is verv a surd to suppose for one moment, that 


Assyrians—neither of whom had a printing press, an 


a british Constitution—knew as much of 
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8i ie ¢ fnatomie ¢ t / ’ et des 
{ i frites Fuculté des Seie sde Paris. V Il. Mitne 
EDWARDS CSS¢ 1 Museum d'Ilistoire Nature Lome 
Septieme cr Svo. Paris: 1862, 
We presume there are few s¢ ntit rr kk rs, whoy 5 ittention to 
I issues of t! Fret i press, W 
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to review these; in doing so, he extends his ¢riticisms to 
ik M ind one or two ot rs, ] e volum onsists of 
peared about a year ago in different numbers of the Revue 
\ t ttracted no slight attention throughout Eu- 
book devoted to a criticism of Mr. Mill’s theory as tothe 
g¢ classes is worth a volume by itsel leed, there are 
but f mes that cont somuch that once amusing structive. 








jut all the worse f Mr. Mills, whose pretensions to superior wisdom in 
1 il econ r | without merey, The paper on Cobden 
and Chevalier is » a good specimen of searching ct sin, t sh it is 
not ex sive critical, Interspersed with arguments, designed to con- 
fute certain t es of the gentlemen noticed, are nts l observa- 
ti sw ] Or ot? Css 3 t same 
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had hitherto been most 


fabrications. In short, tl 





is now the only authority of any weight to whi 





son can refer, to show that he translated in good faith from the Gaelic. 
The conclusion to which the learned editors come is, that the first 


publication of Macpherson, that entitled “ Fragments of 
collected in the Highlands of Scotland,” was a genuine work. On this 
they pledge their reputation as critics and scholars; but of the epics of 
Fingal and Temora they are not so sure. They believe, however, that 


even of these M i¢pherson was not the sole author; what they deem 








! t probable is, that he found each in miniature in the form of a legend, 
| that he fabricated the rest. The editors do not content themselves 
met ssertions, as too many have done, in regard to the same case. 

i e their re ons at ie th, and in doing so show that they have 
fully investigated t subject. Viewed in any light, the book is curious 
and valuable. To Celtic scholars it particularly recommends itself; but 
no et logist, indeed no student of history, let his conviction be what it 
may, can examine its pages without meeting with facts and suggestions 





A Gra ir of the Latin La quage, for the Use of Sch g and ¢ legen, 
By E. A. Axprews and 8. Stopparp. The Sixty-fifth Edition, revised, 
Corrections and Additions. By E. A. Andrews, LL.D. Bosto 
( cker & Brewster. 
It 1 n » ant ’ ’ r privileg to exa e many text lee r 
the study of the Latin language, on both sides of tl Atlantic, and we 
can t say that one combining so many excellencies as the more recent 
editions of that now before us, we have never seen. No other grammar 
has contributed so much to render the lang ge of Virgil and Cicero an 
tt ive study, Indeed, it may be doubted whether it is possible to 
mplify its principles more than Prof. Andrews has donc Those that 
! een 1 t suecessful in the compilation of other grammars are those 
who have most closely imitated him—especially in his mode of arranging 
the paradigms of verbs, the declensions of nouns, the prim and second- 
ary ! Ss, notes, We 
For five years past neither teacher nor student has asked our opinion 
of the relative merits of ditferent grammars without our recommending 
Andrews and Stoddard’s in the strongest terms, though it was only by 
a ent it first fell into our hands. Most persons naturally regard the 
fo! ot grammar they have studied themselves as tl best, but none 
could be more different from that now before us than the one which was 
most pular with teachers, if not with pupils, in our time—we mean 
J s Grammar—most of the rules and explanations of which were in 
Latin Li stra e extracts were in the sa lancuage, so that, to be 
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BELLES-LETTRES 73 
cet one’s lesson i iny intelligible way, it was necessary to be 
somewhat of a Latinist. It is admitted by Europeans that Ameri 

much more suecessful than themselves in the compilation of 
sc] ols ] { the y seek to lessen the compiment | V the 
at we want to learn everything so fast, and are patient 
studies, that, in order to encourage us, it is necess: hat our 




















text-books should be more lucid and simple, more systematic: inged, 
1 word, more easily mastered, than those of any other ¢ This 
tended as a censure on the aversion to hard study, but it is 
re than a tacit acknowledgm« superior judgment of our 
+) ; + + +; . 4 } + i: 
ipilers. Fortunately, the s dition received the most careful 
ision from the author, only ks before his death, and it also 
ved as additions all that was valuable in the results of the most p1 
nd German research and scholarship. 
BELLES-LE Es 
— s in Town. By the author of “The Recreations of 2 
Country Parso bosto Ticknor & Fields, 1862 
The more we see of t Pa son, the Ino like him. Not t t he 
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s entertaining, 01 structive, though generally both, and to a ] 
There is scares ( of his essays in which he does not t t us 
e of egotism. whi S vs that, let his talents and a ements 
t they may, he is fully conscious of thi But Goldsm had 
e foible; so had Lamb, Nay, who had not? Searcely half a 
the we l’s crea 1 Is If, when we reflect ont \ ado 
ve the Pars he is sure to tell us something good in so happy a 
t we are f d todo so. Our author is not merely an es st: 
l. 9o3¢ + 1 
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d feels. In proof oft ( 
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l to publish a serm« at B 
sal two years sine The 
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ics Of LO Cl l sin Ji es 
mproy pointing out each other's faults. Sometimes the Parson 
work a r y tance the paper entith 1 son | < About 
Peculiarities "\ i certainly contains some capital hits nd 
given in § l tut yw that even those who re« et 
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to devote their City Hall for the purpose 


of turning an honest penny. A portion of this is worth quoting: 


‘*T have had occasion, once or twice,’’ says the Parson, ‘‘ to see the City Hall 
Whenever the freedom of the city is given to any eminent man, 
mony takes place there, the Lord Provost making a speech on the occa- 
a large, ugly building, in a street called the Candleriggs, which runs 
lrongate, the main artery of Glasgow traffic. It is very large, hold 
three or four thousand people. It is simply a huge square room, with 
! Galleries surround it on three sides : on the fourth side is a large 
sed by a fine organ. It has a cheerful appearance, being painted 
it in white and gold. This Hall is used for all kinds of purposes ; the 
n, very shabbily I think, making a profit by letting it out to any 
want it There the Wizard of the North was wont for many a day to 
perform his tricks: there did Mr. Barnum exhibit Tom Thumb: there have 
Jenny Lind and Grisi sung : there does Julien yearly give a course of concerts : 
re Mr. Macaulay, Lord Elgin, the Duke of 


1 








th has K ith spoken, and the Ivin 
\ Mr. I) s, and a greater man than all, Sir Archibald Alison: tl 
has Mr. George Tompson howled : there has the Anti-State Church Association 
made itself ridiculous : there next day have the friends of the Kirk 1 L by 
t iunds : and on the day after, the advocat f the Democrati 1 Social 
Republi there ha been held cattle-show rs and Crimean banquets ; 
und t ! ées in honor of all sogts and coniit sotl 1, from Mr I r 
Stowe down to Mr. St ins (who became a « it ! t in Whiis 
} t s historic kicking by the senior Mr 1) ind after t 
ing variety of engagements during the week, the Hall let for divin 
‘ here hath the Rev. Dr. Bahoo wept, and the Rev. Mr. 8 
bell 1: there hath a young scamp of ten years old preached to a ¢ L 
t f thousands : and there hath the Rev. Mr. MeQuack retired with a col 
lection of £3 15s. 33d. for the mission to send tlannel waistcoats and mora 
chiets to the uninstructed Howowows pp. 413-14 
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church. About ten minutes before the appointed hour, we see three or four 
blue-nosed, pragmatical-looking old fellows approaching, arrayed in long brown 
great-coats of remote antiquity, each man wearing a shocking bad hat. These 
are some of the smaller heritors, each possessor of a few bare acres of moor- 
land, in some wild partof the parish. They are certainly Dissenters, probably 
Cameronians, and quite ready, at a word, to smite the prophets of Baal, as 
they would call your amiable bishop, or your good rector. They look around 
in a hostile and perverse manner, and snuff the air like wild asses’ colts. A 
little after comes a man with a red pimply face, a hoarse voice, and a bullying 
manner. It is the factor of some proprietor who is ashamed to do dirty work 
himself, but does not object to having it done for him. Then comes a little 
withered anatomy of a man—a retired merchant or tradesman, who has bought 
a few fields, planted them with hoaks and hashes, and built there an ouse from 
his own design—a great work of hart. Half-a-dozen more blue-nose small 
heritors, two or three more factors, and one or two gentlemen, complete the 
meeting. Suppose they are examining the drawings of the new kirk, Oh, rare 
are their critical remarks. 

sé Aw doant see ony nee d fora spec re,” says one low fellow ss Whawt's that 
croass doin’ aboove the gahble?’ says another; ‘we're no gangin’ to hawve 
arawg o’ papistry in this pawrish.’ ‘If that’s the way to build a church,’ 
says a pig-headed blockhead, who never saw a decent church in his life, ‘I 
know nothing about church building.’ Sober truth the creature utters ; but 
he fancies he is talking sarcastically. Something is said of an open roof. ‘ Who 
ever saw a roof like thawt?’ says one of the blue-nosed men; ‘ thawt’s jist 
like maw barrn.’ A Cameronian elder says, in a discordant whine, ‘Goad is 
to be wurshupped in spurrit and in trewth : whawt house will ye big into 
him? Habakkuk thirteenth and fifth.’ ‘Stained glass,’ says a pert little 
shopkeeper from Whistlebinkie, ‘is essentially Popish and Antichrist.’ 
Finally a burst of coarse laughter follows the witticism, from an individual 
with a strong smell of whisky. ‘If Mr. McDonald wants the kirk sae fine, 
let him pye for it himself. Aw heer he was bred at Oxford; maybe he wants 
us a’ to turn prelatists. He had better gang awa’ bawk to Inglan’ wi’ his 
papish notions At this juncture the honorable proprietor’s utterance becomes 
indistinct, and ina little a loud snoring proclaims that he is asleep. While the 
discussion is going on, some of the heritors are spitting emulously at a pew 
door about a dozer. feet off. They generally hit it, with a dexterity resulting 
from long pracitce.’’—pp. 420-1, 2. 

We had intended to have a word to say in reference to the paper on 
“College Life in Glasgow,” which some will esteem as the best in the 


book. This, too, gives an interesting insight into Scottish habits, and in- 


deed into Scottish life in general, for the boys who enter college exhibit 


the chief peculiarities of their parents. The remarks of the Parson on 
the University of Glasgow would apply with almost equal force to all 
the Universities of Scotland; and this will sufficiently explain why it is 


that Scotland has produced so few classical scholars of any eminence, 


** Leisure Hours” is embellished with a handsome portrait of the author; 
the volume is gotten up in every respect in a manner worthy of the gen- 


tlemen whose imprint it bears, 


The Cave of Machpelah and « 


s. Bv James CuALten. 16mo 








pp 220 P} lade Funes Challen & pon, 
We have here a volume of poems which has fallen into our hands by 
accident. Although it was, we perceive, first published nearly eight years 
since, W ] eto lt t that it has hitherto es iped our attentilo Nor 
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was God absolutely. But for the rest, I am ver} unorthodox abont 
t spirit, the flesh, and the devil.” This is characteristi of Mrs 
Browning o was always enthusiastic in the ex] ression of her opinions, 
whatever the ] ened to be at the time. This was the great diffiet Ity 
IIer s < were constantly changing. It is to be feared th: could 
shi e writt nother letter to Shelley, the same evening, she woul 


} had : ‘eed equally acceptabl to him. The lett rs of Walter Savag 





Landor., the same volume, are highly charact ristie of the author « 
. | 1 or yersa ms but it we ld lk d us too Ital to show } Ww 
las remark will pply to the letters of sever il others 
I sf] I } ot P. 8 undet the auspices ot t Cont 
rk ge 12mo, py 245 New York: Carleton, 1862 
What the Continental Club is, or who its members, we do not pre 
t to | ‘ t volume cal nto our hands with no presti 
of aut ( r to prepossess us in its favor ; on the contrary, t 
phrase, ¢ t sories were against it First, the ti 
t tod us: then t patriotic spirit, w h pervades t book, led us 


I to < I W ¢ e told y the Secretary of ti Continent 
( the I : t the contents are “ good, bad, and indiff 
ha { ] ( yM I r. Wi q rte e tollowl ¢ lin 
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} t us ad that. fur one extract of this kind, we could give t 
thie f us 1 read w symnpathetic pleas if ‘ 
<t patriotism, Of this ter is 
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iemselves the very injury of which they 


en complaining for years, was the secret design and wish of the 





North—the Lyrics for Freedom deserve to be read. Many of the poems 
are far above mediocrity—such as would do no discredit to the favored 
fi who are used to general recognition as poets at home, if not abroad. 
The volume is got upin very respectable style. We do not dislike Mr. 
Cark n so much, b we can heartily cor ulate him on the decided 
improvement in taste on his part, of which the typography of the present 
Vv I ffurds such agreeable evid« nee, 
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ire J tine d Rome. Par J.J. Ampere. Vols. I. and IJ. Lon- 
don: Williams & Norgate. 1862. 


pere’s new work, but also a 

cood deal « fh story, It issuch as Mr. Maca lay might have written in 
r circumstances, though the style of the Frenchman is not so fasci- 
nating as that of the Englishman. This, however, is no reflection on th 
fort who is indeed a very agreeable and attractive writer. Tis account 
of the early hist ry of Rome is re ple te with interest. Ile has evide ntly 
spared neither time nor labor in his researches, but it is those who have 
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tigated most that are most modest in their statements. One, who 
need over what others had said on the same s et, would 
n of the laying of the foundation of the Eternal City with as 


nfidenee as of the sacking of it by the Goths. But Mr. Amy re 


+ } , 1,3 } S — {F4% “)x ; . 
that he has nothing but conjectures to offer as to the early history 


ie. With regard to Romulus, he thinks it enough to believe that 
( l. “Te cro y he Say bit Rom ilus.” Ile believes that ther 
h aman, and that he must have exercised considerable influence in 

days of Rome, but the wolf story, or any of the miracles of which 


‘ , 


s is the subjes , he has no faith in; he does not think them wort iy 


ms notice. This is right, it is time that those fables should be 
d from history; if they are spoken of at all, it ought to be ina 


to show the credulity of the times in which they were first 


invented. Yet, how gravely they are related, even in our school histories. 
In the present work we have some curious theories. For example, we are 
told that while it is true that Romulus and Remus must have lived at 
the s time, they were not brothers, but rival chieftains—shepherd 
kings e former of the Palatine, the latter cf the Aventine. It may 
seem difficult, if not impossible, to give conjectures of this kind an ait 


inswer th juestion is, that t ithor has devoted | Ito 
i 
ly that seemed likely to shed any light on the early hist ot 

















t ’ 1 Vi i he has do , l nk 
He has studied her s y, not only as found in bool a hea « lied her 
s Ipture, chitecture, « s Dy iphy—even her climate, soil, and 
, ilt Ile examines <« t< mself, so far as 1t can | eX ied 
1 his time nd he « vs his own ce sions. It is almost 1 lless to 
This w e the more 1 tted, when it is borne in mind t M. 
At Ss aman of por temperament He is as brilliant d graphic 
s he is | 1, thoughtful, and suggestive His chapters on e 
( te, soil, ag Iture, legends, ! original founders of Rome « y 
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known him intimately for years. Probably no man now living had suc 

an opportunity of understanding his disposition in all its peculiarities. 
Nor is he without talent as a writer; we only mean that his pen is scarce]; 
able to do justice to the author of the Sketch-Book and Bracebridge Hull. 


} 


But what he lacks in this ri sper is more than counterbalanced by the 


other qualifications to which we have alluded 


This, however, would not appear from the first chapter, but rather the 
reverse; for it contains far too much in regard to the genealogy of our 


author, which is of no value. It is quite properto glance back at the an- 
cestors as far as they can be clearly seen, or identified; but, in the present 
er gropes too "| 


A i fame of Wash 


] 
i 
ington Irving is altogether independent of the theory of his being a li 


La yl 
MLN 





iam de Irwyn, who, we are told, “may have been in 





sruce’s) es ape from the court of Edward 
I.” The Irving family was already quite old, it seems, in 1369, when the 
Orkney Islands * vet owned the sway of Magnus V., the last of the Nor- 


wegian earls,” &c. This genealogy is given on the authority of a Col. 





¢ himself to the same ancient branch of the 


family. The truth is, that under the various names of Irwin, Irwyn, Ir- 





\ Ervine, t family are t in all parts of the British [slands 
—some, indeed, in highly resp ions, but the majority in as hun 
ble and vulgar circumstances ‘people. There is no great use, 
it seems to us, in going back more than five hundred years to claim ki: 
dred with Magnus I., and then admit that our author’s father was “a 


petty officer ” on b yard a packet ship plying between Falmouth and New 
y ork, “ when he met, at the former place, with Sarah Sand rs,”’ whose 
rrandfather had been a curate. Now, in all probability, the “ petty officer” 


was quite as respectable a man as either William de Irwin or Magnus 





biographer takes so much pains to claim. But we must 
admit, that this is the only piece of nonsense we find in the present vol 
ume; and as it only extends to the nineteenth page, we can afford to pass 


it over as a harmless fiction. In almost every page, from this forth, we 


find an aneedote, an extract from a private letter, a fragment ef an early 
composition, & something that is sure to entertain oramuse. The man- 


+] — ; Bes sats ; hin v1 ° 
ner in which our author received his Christian name is thus described : 


‘Washington's work is ended,’ said the mother, ‘and the child shall be named 
after him.’ The appellation was the means of procuring him an early introduction 
to that illustrious personage, when he came back to New York, then the seat of 
Government, as President of the United States. A young Scotch maid servant of 
1 
n 


husiasm which everywhere greeted his arrival, dete: 
distinguished namesake. Accordingly, she followed 





him one morning into a shop, and pointing to the lad who had scarcely outgrown his 
virgin trowsers Please your Honor,’ said she, ‘ here’s a bairn was named after 
you Inthe estimation of Lizzie, for so she was called, few claims of kindred could 
be stronger than this. Washington did not disdain the delicate affinity, and placing 
his hand on the head of her little charge, gave him his blessing.’’—pp. 26-7. 
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It seems he had a taste for reading in private, at a very earls 





father, who was of a Puritanical turn, was very particular as to the kind 


l he instructed his teach 


I DOOKS he permitted him to read, an 





** At the age of eleven, books of voyages and travels bec ame his passion. This 





. ! 
feeling was first awakenc y the perusal of Robinson Crusoe and Sinbad the Sailor. 
et with ‘ World Displayed,’ a collection of voyages 
Writers of all nations, in twenty small duodecimo y 


ts, and this was an inexhaustible treasure. He was not 
retiring to his bed, but such was their fascination tl 
enable him to do so. These volumes he would also ta 
moments of reading under the shelter of his desk. Oy 
Isily Intent on one of them, and, creeping up slyly 
wn, and seizing the forbidd book, o1 











rthe offence. The result, however, w: 
his instructor perceiving in what tl eK ted, gave 
taste he showed in the selection, and o1 ly cautioned him that he 
( 1 permit him to cultivate the propensity to the neglect of the ‘ eX 
Cises of the school pp. 32-3 
: . , ’ , — 

It was the perusal of books like these that inspired him with that love 
lor the sea which exercised so important an influence on his after lif 
His biographer gives an amusing account of the means he adopted to pre- 
pare imsell for a sea-faring life; but there are other passages which will 
occupy, to more advantage, the limited space now at our d posal for ex- 
tracts. The following paragraph reveals more than one fact with whi hi 




















‘ei ‘ yt i 
feast from this period he assumed the direction of his own studies. His br ; 
Peter and John, had been sent to Columbia College, and why he did n tr ve the 
same advantage he i never satisfactorily explain, except that he was more alive 
to t drudgery t e advantage of a course of academic training lie never 
failed, however, to regret the omission in after lif iT. 

An extract is given from Irving's account of his first vos <¢ up the 
I ds il ended for L pel odie ] but neve! b | hic ] It is il } 
most pleasing style, and shows at a glance what a change steam has pro- 
duced ice t year 1800, We would gladly copy the whole; but, bear- 
ing in mind that variety is the spice of life, we can only make room for 
( l rap! 
he | craph. 
The tant voyaging in the river craft by t best fam f New York l 
A iny I t sof captains and sloops matters of not ty and diset i 
in both cities rl iptains were mediums of communication between s parated 
{ nds and families. Ont arrival of one of them at either place, he vl nessages 
to del l nmMissions to ex te, W h took him from house to house Some 
of the ladies of the family had, peradventure, made a voyage on board of his sloop 
lexy enced ft n him that protecting care w 1 is always rer bered with 
ititud y f i pass ers. In this way the captains of Albany ps Ww 
’ sonages of n note in the nmunity than « tains of European packets or 
tmiships att | t day A sloop was at length « en; but had tt 
plete her freight and r i sufficient number of | ngers Da we 
su lin ‘drumming up ing rhis was a torment lelay to me, w was 
about to make my first v Iw boy-like, h pa 1 uy t t 
first mention of the ex] How often that trunk had t f ked and 
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We must pass over several chapters; although there is not one which 


does not contain passages that would amply re pay perusal. In all the let- 
ters of Irving there is more or less evidence of that siiiianaitin nature in 
which | resembles Goldsmith, as much as he , es in the elegance of his 
stvle. Nowhere—under no circumstances, did he forget friends or coun- 


The letter, written from Bordeaux, on his first visit to Europe, to a 


friend in this country, may be referred to as an agreeable illustration of 
] feelings in these respects, 

‘T felt heavy-hearted,” he says, ‘‘on leaving the city ( v Ye is 
suppose; but the severest moments of my departure were when I lost sig 
boat in which were my brothers who had accompanied me on board, and 
steeples of thecity faded from my view. It seemed as if I had left the world |! 


e, and was cast among strangers without a friend, sick and solitary. 
vund me, saw none but strange faces, heard nothing but a language I 
understand, and felt ‘alone amidst a crowd.’ I passed a melancholy, lones 
tur linto my berth at night sick at heart, and laid for hours thinking of the 
Thad left behind. * * * Had this unhappy mood held possession of me | 























lo not know if I should not have been a meal for the sharks before I had n 
the passage, but thanks to ‘ the fountain of health and goods spirits,” he has given me 
‘ h of the latter to brighten up my dullest moments. My homesickness wore off 
by degrees: | again looked forward with enthusiasm to the classic scenes I was to 
enjoy, the land of romance and inspiration I was to tread, and though New York 
t thabitants often « pied my thoughts, and constantly my dreams, yet there 
vas no | erany t p il in the ideas they awakened.’’—pp. 63-14. 
There is scarcely a single place of any interest in Europe which Mr, Irv- 
t has not ed 1 deseribed, at more or less length. His biographer 
has evineed considerable taste and discrimination in selecting passages of 
this kind. Thus, for example, although our author gives a full ount in 
his Journal of his night ascent to Vesuvius, his biographer only quotes a 
paragraph embodying a personal reminiscence. 
W — ng up the crater nearly ina parallel tht t 
[a hillock int lava, out of whi us flames iss lw 1 \ ent ssing 
noise], when the wind set dire ( id overwhelmed us with dense torrents of 
the most noxious smoke. Lendeavore anes Gomaieati ig as possible, in es 
another flaw of wind would carry it off, but at length L was obliged to draw it 
ind inhale a dranght of the poisonous vapor, that almost overcame me. Fortunately 
for us the wind shifted, or | sincerely believe that in a little time we ild have 
shared the fate of Pliny, and dic | the martyrs of imprudent curiosity ( M ‘ 
iss is saw t smoke com , turned about and made a pr pitate ret it, 
i not ! L se 1 att it "rater As to Cabell and mvself, 
ve s vusted and | ed that we could not stir f t t, but 
s] ive f i certain s *—p. 128 





Many pleasing reminiscences are given in Irving’s Journal of his first 


sit to Paris me incidents oceur during his residence in the gay ca; 
t ) ‘ e ft ya characteristic of Paris present t] i or ot 
Bracebridge Hall in a very amiable light. The following paragraph will 
eXpial what we mean: 
In the evening went to the Theatre Montansier in the Palais Royal. This isa 


little theatre much frequented by the frail fair ones. Acting humorous and rather 
3:8 ry tolerable. After theatre took 1 a stroll in tl u 


Royal; accosted by a fille de ie, who begged me to purchase i bouquet of her. I 
saw it Was a mere s ie of the poor girl to get a few sous to buy herself some 
b ul for t next dav; it was evident she and the old woman who sold bouquets 
acted in concert. I pitied her,and paid double price for the bouquet. My head is as 


yet completely ifused with the noise and bustle of Paris."’—p. 145. 
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in value by historical and topographical notes. But we confess we have 
no good reason to complain; if each subsequent volume prove as attract- 
ive as this, the biographer may in future be as mythical as he likes in his 


The City of the Saints, and Across the Rocky Mountains. By Rienarp 


IF. Burronx, author of * Tl Lake Regions of Central Africa,” &c., 
with illustrations. S8vo. pp. 574. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1862 


It is not the fault of Mr. Burton if this volume does not prove so at- 
tractive to American readers as his work on Africa. It is quite as care- 
fully written, and gives as much information ; but it lacks the attraction 
of novelty. There are few in this country who have not already a toler- 
ably correct idea of the habits and practices of the Latter Day Saints. 
At least they think they have; which, so far as the book is con- 
cerned, is nearly the same. Mormon prophets, as well as others, have 
no honor in their own country, except among their immediate followers. 
For the opposite reasons, the work has been well received in England ; 
nor should we be surprised to learn that it has been translated into one 
or two of the principal languages of continental Europe. Not that 
Mr. Burton is by any means a brilliant or fascinating writer; in- 


’ , ’ 2% 53.9 - 
leed, hi t >) much more remarkable for respectable dullness and 


insipidity than any other iF ialities; although his des¢ riptions are in 
general very graphic. What recommends him most is his undoubted re- 
liableness as a narrator, Ile spares neither time nor labor in his efforts to 


obtain correct information, and he does not belong to the class of travellers 
10se f ambition is to impose upon the credulity of t 


ieir readers 





relating occurrences that never happened, and describing |} 
if they exist atall, are only exceptional cases. Sometimes, however, he is a 


little too conscientious ; we mean in thoseinstances in which he devotes a 





ges to what might be « ompress d into one, or two, without any 








detriment to the cause of liter ure, Ile seems to think, that like the 
witness giving his testimony before a jury in a case of life or death, he is 
bound, not only to tell the truth, but the whole truth; whereas everybody 
knows that there are m iny things that are true which are not worth m 
tioning. This tendency to redundance on the part of Mr. Burton will account 
for the formidable dimensions of his City of the Saints. Allthat is inter 
esting in it might have been compressed into a duodecimo of some thre 
hundred pages As all our readers may not find it convenient to procur 
a copy, we will extract a passage or two, which may serve as pretty fair 
specimens of the book, and at the same time prove somewhat interesting. 





- + 
‘ ; \ ° 
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‘*The Prophet's dress was neat an 
except the cravat and waistcoat. His 
pantaloons, baggy, and the buttons were | 
a large bow, was loosely passed round a starchless collar, which turned down of 
its own accord. The waistcoat was of black satin—once an article of almost na- 
tional dress—single-breasted, and buttoned nearly to the neck, and a plain gold 
chain was passed into the pocket. The boots were Wellingtons, apparently of 
American make. 

‘* Altogether the Prophet’s appearance was that of a gentleman farmer in 
New England—in fact, such as he is; his father was an agriculturist and revo- 


1 pl 


iin as a Quaker’s, all gray homespun 
t was of antique cut, and, like the 
lack. A neck-tie of dark silk, with 








lutionary soldier, who settled ‘down East.’ He is a well-preserved man; a fact 
which some attribute to his habit of sleeping, as the Citizen Proudhon so 
strongly advises, in solitude. His manner is at once affable and impressive, 
simple and courteous ; his want of pretension contrasts favorably with certain 


pseudo-prophets that I have seen, each and every of whom holds himself to be a 
‘ Logos’ without other claim save a semi-maniacal self-esteem He shows no 
signs of dogmatism, bigotry, or fanaticism, and never once entered—with me at 
least—upon the subject of religion. He impresses a stranger with a certain 
sense of power: his followers are, of course, wholly fascinated by his superior 
strength of brain It is commonly said that there is only one chief in Great 
Salt Lake City, and that is ‘ Brigham.’ His temper is even and placid; his 
manner is cold—in fact, like his face, somewhat bloodless; but he is neither 
morose nor methodistic ; and, where occasion requires, he can use all the weay 
ons of ridicule to direful effect, and ‘speak a bit of his mind’ in a style which 
no one forgets. He often reproves his erring followers in purposely violent lan- 
guage, making the terrors of a scolding the punishment in lieu of hanging fot 
a stolen horse or cow. His powers of observation are intuitively strong, and 
his friends declare him to be gifted with an excellent memory and a perfect 
judgment of character. If he dislikes a stranger at the first interview, he never 
: rain. Of his temperance and sobriety there is but one opinion. His 
life is ascetic ; his favorite food is baked potatoes with a little buttermilk, and 
his drink water ; he disapproves, as do all strict Mormons, of spirituous liquors, 
and never touches any thing stronger than a glass of thin Lager-bier ; more- 
over, he abstains from tobacco Mr. Hyde has accused him of habitual intem- 
perance ; he is, as his appearance shows, rather disposed to abstinence than to 
th Verse Of his education I cannot speak: ‘men, not books—deeds, not 
words,” has ever been his motto; he probably has, as Mr. Randolph said of Mr. 
Johnson, ‘a mind uncorrupted by books.’ In the only discourse which I heard 


) 
} 





77 

















him deliver, he pronounced imp¢tus, impetus Yet he converses with case and 
correctness, has neither snuffle nor pompousness, and speaks as an anthority 
upon certain subjects, such as agriculture and stock-breeding. He assumes no 


airs of extra sanctimoniousness, and has the plain, simple manners of honesty 
His followers deem him an angel of light, his foes a goblin damned: he is, I 
presume, neither one nor the other. I can not pronounce about his scrupulo 

ness: all the world over, the sincerest religious belief and the practice of devo 
tion are sometimes compatible net only with the most disorderly life, but with 


the most terrible crimes ; for mankind mostly believe that 


11s- 
l 


He has been called hypocrite, swindler, forger, murderer. No one looks it less 
writies—from those who accuse Mr. Joseph Smith of the most 
ption, to those who believe that he began as an impostor and 
prophet find in Mr. Brigham Young ‘an earnest, obstinate, ego- 
ic eT iasm, fanned by pers tion and intlamed by bloodshed.’ He is 
the St. Paul of the New Dispensation ; true and sincere, he gave point, and 








energy, and consistency to the somewhat disjointed, turbulent, and unforeseeing 
fanaticism of Mr. Joseph Smith; and if he has not been able to create, he has 
shown himself creat in controlling circumstances. Finally, there is a total ab- 





sence of pretension in his manner, and he has been so long used to power that 
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he cares nothing for its display. The arts by which he rules the heterogeneous 
mass of conflicting elements are indomitable will, profound secrecy, and uncom- 


mon astuteness. pp. 289-40 


We have marked in Jtalics certain peculiarities of expression, which, 
to say the least, are not worthy of imitation; and there is scarcely a para- 
graph in the book in which similar violations of grammar and taste do 

+ itt) But mt ha “asticli 1@ i leali o itl - Jlare 
not occur, ut we must not be too fastidious In dealing with travellers, 
who, like Mr. Burton, do the best they can to entertain and instruct us. 
The author gives a pretty graphic account of certain scenes oc asionally 


witnessed in crossing the plains : 


‘* Many of these English emigrants have passed over the plains without know- 
ing that they are in the United States, and look upon Mr. Brigham Young 
much as Roman Catholics of the last generation regarded the Pope. The Welsh, 
Danes, and Swedes have been seen on the transit to throw away their blankets 
and warm clothing, from a conviction that a gay summer reigns throughout the 
year in Zion. The mismanagement of the inexperienced travellers has become a 
matter of Joe Miller An old but favorite illustration, told from the Mississippi 
to California, is this: A man rides up to a standing wagon, and seeing a wretch- 
ed-looking lad nursing a starving baby, asks him what the matter may be: 
‘Wal, now,’ responds the youth, ‘ guess I'm kinder streakt—ole dad’s drunk, 
ole marm's in hy-sterics, brother Jim be playing poker with two gamblers, sis- 
ter Sal's down yonder a’ courtin’ with an in-tire stranger, this ‘ere baby’s got 
the diaree, the team’s clean guv out, the wagon’'s broke down, it’s twenty miles 
to the next water, I don't care a -if I never see Californy.’’—p. 229 

We can only make room for one more extract. We make choice of 


that which describes an arrival of emigrants at the Great Salt Lake 


As we issued from the city, we saw the smoke-like column which announced 
that the emigrants were crossing the benchland; and people were hurrying 
from all sides to greet and toget news of friends. Presently the carts came. All 
the new arrivals were in clean clothes, the men washed and shaved, and the 
sirls, who were singing hymns, habited in Sunday dresses. The company were 
sunburned, but looked well and thoroughly happy, and few, except the very 
young and the very old, who suffer most on such journeys, troubled the wains 
They marched through clouds of dust over the sandy road leading up the east- 
ern portion of the town, accompanied by crowds, some on foot, others on horse- 
back, and a few in traps and other ‘ locomotive doin’s,’ sulkies, and buckboards. 
A few youths of rather a rowdyish appearance were mounted in all the tawdri- 
ness of Western trappings—Rocky Mountain hats, tall and broad, or steeple- 
crowned felts, covering their s« alp-locks, embroidered buckskin garments, huge 
leggins, with caterpillar or millepede fringes, red or rainbow-colored flannel 
shirts, gigantic spurs, bright-hilted pistols, and queer-sheathed knives stuck in 
red sashes with gracefully depending ends. ‘The jeunesse dorée of the Valley Tan 
was easily distinguished from imported goods by the perfect ease with which 
they sat and managed their animals. Around me were all manner of familiar 
faces—heavy English mechanics, discharged soldiers, clerks, and agricultural 
laborers, a few German students, farmers, husbandmen, and peasants from 
Scandinavia and Switzerland, and correspondents and editors, bishops, apostles, 
and other dignitaries from the Eastern States. When the train reached the 
public square —at Great Salt Lake City the ‘ squares’ are hollow as in England, 
not solid as in the States—of the 8th ward, the wagons were ranged in line for 
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the final ceremony Before the invasion of the army the Fi 
a point of honoring the entrance of hand-cart trains (but these only) by a 
greeting in person.’’—pp. 220-26 

It would be a great mistake to think that the volu 
exclusively to the Mormons. There is nothing of an; 
in the Great West of which it does not take more or |] 


author is too discursive, too fond of introducing te 
t 





ial to obsolete statistics. We could also have ex 


withheld that long list of works published on Mormonism, with the ac- 


» | 


companying notes. The same remark will apply t 


ply to several tedious 
which he has copied, and, we think we may safely add, most of the matte 


” The latter consists principally of munici- 


the “ Appendices. 


inces, bills, by-laws, &c., &c., of almost interminable length, but 





ht importance, alternating with extracts from newspapers, 


chiefly from the Deseret News. In short, we would not advise any indo- 





lent person to take up “ City of the Saints,” especially in warm 
weather; it would be no use. 

But it was not intended for such. Those for whom it was intended 
will hardly be disappointed, namely, the student of history, the etlno- 


logist, the curious in matters religious and moral—in short, all seekers after 


who have the resolution and patience to separate the whea 


> 
= 


rom the chatf. In one word, it is a book that contains a large amount of 
h useful and interesting, but also a large amount 


information that is bot 


$ + 7 , " } + 
that is neither one nor the other. 
, ' , ; Te : ‘ , 
Die Linder am iteren Rio Bravo de Norte. (Mexico during the last 


Those of our German readers interested in the history and destiny of 


Mexico will find this work worthy oftheir attention. The author has not 


taken up his pen thoughtlessly. In every page of his book we have evi- 
dence of study and research. Ile has also had peculiar facilities for ob- 


taining information, having for some time held the position of Bri 





consul at Matamoros; 


antagonistic factions may be inferred, from the fact that he contributed 


greatly to the successful resistance made by that city when attacked, in 
1851, by Carbajal. In his opinion, Mexico might have been a Spanish 


lay, and much better off than she is, had it not been for 








the proscriptive policy of the home government in excluding the creoles 
from all offices of trust and emolument. Wh e only about 
80,000 Spaniards in the whole country, the ling Creoles, 
Indians, and half-breeds, amounted to nearly seven millions out of 
the latter number, only 300,000 had to take up arms in their w ir of inde- 


pendence, in order to expel the Spaniards, The work of M. Uhde goes far 


° + + +) v\ 9° ’ -_ faranpa 7 PAT ‘ ’ ails 
to prove that the present interference of the European powers, especially 
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vain, in Mexico, should surprise nobody; that we had a 


right to anticipate such a state of things, whenever any internal dissensions 


in the United States semed to point out the proper moment for it. The 
author is of opinion that, had the clergy supported Santa Anna, the coun- 
try would have been in a very different condition to-day from what it is. 
le feels sure that a strong centralized government can alone give peace 
to Mexico; and yet he cannot see how such is to be established, beeause 
the country, exhausted as it is after nearly forty years of almost uninter- 


rupt l civil war, is too poor to support such a government. 


Sketches of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of Secession : with a Narrative 
of Personal Adventures among the 
editor of the Knoxville Whig. Philad 
1862 





bels. By W. G. Browxiow, 
hia: George W. Childs. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of the publisher for some of the proof- 
sheets of this curious book—we mean, curious in sty 
in matter replete with interest ; at least as far as we can judge from the 
twenty-four pages before us, including the whole table of contents. The 
volume opens with an autobiographical sketch of the Parson, and we 


must conte ss that it is one of the oddest S] eX iz 
ever read. The author evidently acts on the 
sion is good for the soul, for he conceals n¢ 





telling us that “It is a delicate task for a modest man to write out a 





memorial of himself, and especially when he shall undertake to give both 
¥ 


Passing over his account 


his private and public life.” of where his father 
and mother, as well as himself, were “ born and raised,” we come to where 
he gives us some particulars as to his age, size, politics, r 


I Lvion, MOralty 


&e. “Iam about six feet high,” he says, “and have weighed as heavy as one 





hundred and seve nty five pounds; have had as fine a constitution as any 


man nes d desire, I h ive had ais strong a voice Ss any man in ] rer 

nessee, where I have resided for the last thirty years, and have a family 
of seven children.” (It would seem as if the strength of his voice had 
some necessary connection with the number of his children.) “I have 
written several books, but the one which has had the largest run is the 


eing a vindication of the Methodist Church against the attacks of Rev. 
J. R. Graves, of Nashville.’ I never was in attendance at a theatre, I never 
attended a horse-race, and never witnessed their running save on the fair 


grounds of my own county. J nerer courted but one woman, and her I 


married.” But to quote all the comical confessions made by the Parson 

1 . 1 } " | ’ 

were to quote the whi le autobiograp!) V | it the DOOK Will 4 sili- 
i i 


ly read throughout the North, we have little doubt; and that it deserves 


: ; - or tel 
o be read by all, we feel certain. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Genius of Christianity ; or, the Spirit and Beauty of the Christian 
Religion. By Viscount pe CHatreauBriaNnp, author of * Travels in 
Greece and Palestine,” &., &e. A new and complete Translation 
from the French, with a Preface, Biographical Notice of the Author, 
and Critical and Explanatory Notes. By Cnaries J. Wnire, D. D. 
Fourth revised edition. Large 12mo, pp. 764. Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co. 1862. 

This work did not reach us until the last sheets for the present num- 
ber were going to press ; but, had it been the earliest on our table, it 
would have been superfluous, on our part, to enter into any particulars as 
to the character of a book which has been translated into every language 
in Christendom that has any literature. The best critics of Europe are 
still in doubt, whether it is more valuable in a religious than in a literary 
point of view; for there are no finer literary disquisitions to be found 
anywhere than it contains, especially those in Parts II. and IIL, under 
the titles of the Poetic of Christianity, General Survey of Christian Epic 
Poems, of Poetry considered in its Relations to Man, the Bible and 
Homer, the Fine Arts and Literature, Philosophy, History, Eloquence. 

Each subject is treated as none but a scholar and a man of taste could 
have treated it. Of the religious part it may be said, that it breathes 
throughout the genuine spirit of Christianity. There is no bigotry, no 
intolerance, but a practical illustration of the noble precept, “ Do unto 
others as you would have others do unto you.” Chateaubriand makes no 
effort to justify wrong, let who may do it: but benevolently reminds us 
that to err is human, and that, before we condemn any individual or class, 
we ought to see whether the good they have accomplished will counter- 
balance the evil. It is in this spirit he speaks, for instance, of the Jesuits. 
‘** And what,” he says, ‘can the Jesuits be accused of? A little ambition, so 
natural to genius. Consider what the Jesuits have done; recollect all 
the celebrated writers whom they have given to France, or who were 
educated in their schools, the entire kingdoms gained for our commerce 
by their skill, their toils and their blood, the miracles of their missions is 
China, Canada and Paraguay, and you will find that the charges agains 
them are far from balancing the services which they have rendered to so 
ciety.” The whole work is complete in this volume. We are sincerely 
glad to see such a book coming from a Baltimore house at the present 
crisis; for we regard it as an agreeable evidence of returning prosperity. 
Tn times past none of our publishers issued better books than the Messrs. 


Murphy & Co.. or got them up in better style. In common with most 


persons, they have suffered nota little from the war. From all these con 
siderations, it i pleasant to see them resume the publishing business with 
so invaluable a work as the G iva ot Christianity. 


VOL. V. NO. IX. 13 
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The Kor ms: translated from the Arabi . the Sur: arranged in chrono- 
logical order, with Notes and Index. By the Rev. J. M. Ropwe.r 
M. A., of Cains College, Cambridge, and Rector of St. Ethelburga 
London. London: Williams & Norg ite. 





It is somewhat remarkable, that while this new translation of the 


Koran was in the hands of all scholars and literary men in England, and 
eliciting much approbation, a Boston publisher was busily engaged in ré 

printing the old, confused and inaecurate edition of Sale, and taking no 
slight credit to himself for his enterprise, as a publisher, and skill and 
tuste, as acaterer! It is not often that a Bostonian member of the track 
is thus short-sighted ; and, probably, Mr. Burnham has learned before this 
that old translations and old port are not always equally valuable, in pro 

portion to their antiquity. In the version of Mr. Rodwell, the suras, or 
chapters, are arrange d in chronological order: in that of Mr. Sale, they are 
not arranged at all; they are often confounded with each other in such a 
munner as to destroy all connection, and render the finest passages 


] 


utterly unintelligib] 


e. Mr. Rodwell has reduced the chaos to a system. 
lis version is imbued with the genuine spirit of the original; his historic 

al and grammatical notes evince research and learning, and his criticisms 
on Mohammedanism are discriminating and just, without being bigoted. 
In short, the Koran, as it comes from the hand of Mr. Rodwell, is a work 
which we should like to see reprinted by some American house that has the 
] 


tastes and sp rit to do 1t Justice, 


The Union Bible Dictio ry, Sor the use of Schools, Bible Classes and 
Fumilies. Prepared for the American Sunday School Union. By 
the author of The Teacher Tanght.” 16mo, pp. 691. *hiladel 
phia: American Sunday School Union. 1862. 

An examination of this work has agreeably surprised us. Inferring 
from the title that it was intended only for children, we did not expect to 

find anything in it more than simple definitions, Simplicity is, indeed, a 


prominent characte ristic of the book: but every word is fully explained 


according as it requires it; and the explanations are historical, geographic 


al and chronological, as well as Scriptural. The volume is illustrated 
with well executed and accurate colored maps and numerous engravings. 
The illustrations form a valuable feature in the book; for they include 
animals, birds, reptiles, trees, shrubs, tlowers, plants, temples, styles of 
architect ire, Costumes, tombs. as well as heathen deities, Gl. in short, 
whatever is mentioned in the Old or New Testament, with which the 
reader issupposed not to be familiar. Thus, for ¢ xample, when we come 
to W ( hal ve efi dto Gen > where } word o« 

| \“ ! t the pl i 0 of en li tl t | 

des« 1 the dru % SUpPpPos to | ve been use | rr mentioned thie 
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mies; and for more information on the same subject we are referred tothe 
word bury. Turning to bury and burial, we find the letter-press similarly 


illustrated with repre sentations of various sty les of Eastern t mbs, Xe, 
, : , 


fF eh | 


The importance of a work of this kind is obvious enough. Besides aiding 
the young reader in understanding the text, the illustrations cannot fail to 


interest him in the study of the S« riptures, 


Prison Life in the Tobacco Warehouse at Richmond. Py a Ball’s Bluff 
Prisoner, Lient. Wa. C. Harris, of Col. Baker’s California Regiment. 
12mo. Philadelphia: George W. Childs, 1862. 

We have read this little volume with a good deal of interest. It con- 
tains lively and graphie accounts of scenes and incidents which afford new 
proof of the adage, that truth is stranger than fiction. The author is in- 
fluenced in his narrative neither by prejudice nor bad temper.  Iis state- 
ments bear the impress of truth; and, when he gives his opinion, he does 
so in the language of moderation and common sense. His narrative of 

] 


the weary journey of himself and his fellow prisoners, from Ball’s Blut? to 


Richmond, possesses a painful interest; though it is relieved, here and 
there, by incidents which become ludicrous, in spite of all the disagreeable 


cireamstances with which they are surrounded, 
‘* As the morning broke,’’ he says, ‘‘ the scene was a sad one to look upon 
From our position in the front we were enabled to overlook the entire line of 


| risoners, who. jaded and worn o1 t. were making the strongest efforts to ke« p 
r up to the com- 
'» 





their position in line. Occasionally a poor fellow would stagg 
manding officer, piteously exclaiming, *I can go no farther!’ Some were 
without shoes and stockings, having lost them in attempting to swim the 


Potomac ; others were without overcoats—now doubly needed, as the rain com- 


meneed to fall. All were smeared with mud, and as they marched over the 
slippery road the scene was dreary in the extreme.’’-—p. 16 

rhe author’s description of the Tobacco Warehouse at R mond, in 
which he was imprisoned with his comrades, is pon th whole 1 her 
favorable very different indeed from other descriptions of the same 
b ling which we have seen d there is every reason to believe that 
he is right. Nor is less W * to do justice to his jailors than to 
his jail, Of the room set apart for the Federal officers he speaks as 


The room is lighted by gas, the use of which is either kindly or unwittingly 
] 


civen at all hours of the day : we use it for cooking as well as illuminating 





purposes, and the odor of hot coffee and occasional stews may be scented daily 








throughout the ro At nine o'clock we have breakfast, consisting of fresh 
beef —oceasionally liver—with five ou s of bread; at one o'clock dinnet 
boiled or roast f th five ounces of bread; at six o'clock supper—fiv 
ounces of . 2 

Phis, it will be tted, was not so bad, all things considered. Som 
need “extra evel mt they e to pay fabulous prices for 
? aa) 
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salt and brown soap. All other articles of food are provided by the prisoners, at 
the following prices: Tea, $4 per pound ; coffee, $1 per pound; brown sugar, 
20 cents ; butter, 60 cents; potatoes, $2 per bushel ; molasses, $1.25 per gallon. 
The cost of extra rations, which are confined to the foregoing articles, averages 
$2.50 per week for each officer.’’—p. 23. 

The unfortunate persons who still remain in the same building have 
nearly twice these rates to pay ; but they cannot do it; their money has long 
since been exhausted; and it seems they are not allowed to receive more 
from their friends, At least so it is stated ; but the report conflicts in no 
slight degree with the statements of Lieut. Harris. The accommodations 
for the first month were of the worst description—suitable only for 
savages: 

‘* For weeks,’’ he says, ‘‘ they slept upon the floor, without blankets or over- 
coats, with blocks of wood—and not enough even of those—for pillows. It was 
not until three months had elapsed that the Confederate authorities furnished 
straw and cotton coverlets. Without servants, mess-tables, benches, or even 
knives and forks, they ate their meals cross-legged upon the floor, and off the 
window-sills, in a primitive, yet (owing to the quantity furnished), ravenous, 
style. Without water facilities, except a well in the yard, which was used not 
only by the officers, but also by tive hundred men contined in the upper stories 
of the warehouse, one of whom only was allowed to use it at a time, hours 
would pass each morning before an officer was able to wash.’’—p. 31. 

This, however, was not the worst. The abuse they received from 
visitors was more intolerable to sensitive minds than blocks of wood for 
pillows—nay, than hunger itself: 

‘* Visitors of all grades,”’ says Lieut. Harris, ‘‘ were allowed to enter the 
building, and often subjected them, in the presence of Confederate officers of the 
prison, to the vilest abuse. Outside of the warehouse, the square was for weeks 
packed with rebels, who, whenever they caught a glimpse of a Federal officer, 
hootedat and insulted him. Richmond had, apparently, given up her rabble and 
filth to centre around the ‘ Yankee’ prisons—as men, women, and even little 
children searcely old enough to walk, united in heaping scurrilous abuse upon 
them.”’ P 32. 

The chapters entitled Prison Incidents, Our Jailors, a Day in the 
Privates’ Prison, &c., should be read by all; they are evidently faithful 
pictures—not caricatures, The book is interspersed with humorous anec- 
dotes, extracts from private letters, ironical speeches, burlesque bills of 
fare, reminiscences of eccentric rebels, &c., &e. 


Letter of the President of the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad Company to the Secretary of War, in Reference to Improved 
Ficilities of Transportation between New York and Washington, to- 
gether with other Documents relating to the same subject, and Letters 
and Papers showing the nature of the services rendered the Govern- 
ment by the aforesaid Railroad at the breaking out of the Rebellion. 
Washington: 1862. 


We have copied the title-page in full, because it gives a correct idea of 
the contents of the pamphlet; and that we think it is due to the author 
of the “ Letter” that his vindication of the course he pursued at the break- 
ing out of the war should be appreciated gs such by the public at large, 
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True, indeed, none doubt any longer that Mr. Felton was actuated from 
the beginning by patriotic motives. Indeed, it was only in times of great 
excitement that the most censorious and evil-disposed could hope to 
excite prejudice against a man whose untiring care and attention to the 
comfort and convenience of the travelling public had for years rendered 
him so popular with all classes. Nor does his vindication rest solely on 
his own arguments, sustained as they are by the statements of other rail- 
road functionaries; although, in our opinion, if they did they would be 
amply sufficient. We need only allude to one of the letters from distin- 
guished United States officers, which appears in the pamphlet before us— 
that of S. F. Dupont, U. S. N., dated, Flagship Wabash, Jan. 25, 1862, 


in which the following paragraphs occur : 


‘‘It is not only my duty to reply fully to the inquiry, but I am pleased at 
the opportunity of bearing my testimony to the patriotic zeal and energy which 
governed the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad Company under 
your Presidency, during one of the darkest hours of our national struggle, when 
Baltimore had risen and Washington was in peril 

** My official station at that time, as commandant of the Philadephia Navy 
Yard, brought me much in relation with you, thus affording me the opportu- 
nity of acquiring personal knowledge of your operations. As to the opening 
of the Annapolis route, it was entirely of your own planning, and I remember 
all the circumstances which led to it 

° ° 3 ° ° ° ° 

‘*In short, I have never seen more energy and zeal in a public officer than 
marked your whole conduct, and that of the agents employed under you, 
during the dark hours I have alluded to, and it gives me pleasure to say so."’ 


The Cross-Bearer. A Vision. Boston: American Tract Society. 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the value of this little volume for 
family use, imbued, as it is, throughout with the genuine spirit of Chiristi- 
anity. The contents consist of selections in prose and verse from the best 
writers, who, by their piety, learning and talents, have shed a lustre on the 
Chureh ; including Thomas 4 Kempis, Fénélon, Bushnell, Owen and Bun- 
yan. The progress of the Christian, bearing the cross, from one stage to 
another, is finely illustrated, The vision is certainly a beautiful one; or 
may it not rather be called a series of visions? The style in which the 
book is got up is superb; the typography, paper and binding are each 
tasteful and elegant; and that the artist has done his part may be seen by 


a glance at the pictorial representations of the cross-bearer. 


Tracts Jor Pris sfa and People. By Various Writers. Boston: Walk« r, 
Wise & Co. 1862. 

We should like well to review this volume, for there is a good deal in 

it that is singular, if not remarkable or striking; but it did not reach us 


in time. The writers steer a sort of middle course between that of the 


writers of * Essays and Reviews” and those who have assailed the latter 
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as if the y had Pp illed down about their ears the whole fabrie of “ the reli rion 
by law established.” The “ Tracts” are intended to show that there is 


error on both sides; that the Essayists and Reviewers are not quite ortho- 


dox ; neither are the people; and yet those who tell us so are not prepared to 


inform us what the error on either side exactly is. Thoug 


rly very clever 
men, they argue somewhat after the manner of Mr. Toodles. It is only 
their modesty, however, that prevents them from making the authors of 


Essays and Reviews” ashamed of themselves; but they will do it yet 


if the latter do not renounce their vagaries, and think as directed by the 
Thirty-nine Articles. It is somewhat curious to find the author of * Tom 
Brown's School Days” among the tractarians; but the Church of England 
is worth defending; no other establishment ean better afford to reward 


her champions, Nothing would be easier than to make a divine of Mr. 


Thomas Iu hes, and give him two or three parishes as a benefice. An- 


rians is also a layman, but he is pious enough to be a 
in. We mean Mr. J. M. Ludlow, whose * Dialogue 
is certainly a capital thing in its way. If anybody “ doubts’ 
i he sin be upon his own head; it is not Mr. Ludlow’s 
| think differently from the manner prescribed by 
‘el to. “The Signs of the Kingdom of Heaven” is 


contributed by the Rev. Llewelyn Davies; and it is 





repay perusal ; though what those “ signs’ is not 

, except they be the “ wars and rumors of wars” which 

re to be the for ners of the earth’s dissolution, and which the Essay- 
ists and Reviewers may perhaps be regarded as having commenced 





/ 4. 4 
ing a copious collection of Original Articles in Ameriean Biography, 
on the basis of the seventh edition of the German Conv: itions 
Lexicon. Edited by Franets Lieper, assisted by E. WiagLtesworrn 
In 14 vols... 8vo. Bost Brown & Taggard 
We ar ul to ce that there is a re ion in favor of this work 
All capable of for if an opin re g y of those volum 
nous works bearing a similar title, the publication of which has been 
youl ‘ forward for some time in this country, but whose contents consist 
chietly of biographies of living persons, whose claim to occupy the space 
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4 : , ind f cont ¢ 3 he loa 
tt tao, 1 consist of eulogies, Thus, A. praises B } 











praises A., through all the moods and tenses: or, p rhaps, A. and B. 





both oceupy themselves in proving how much the world is indebte: 
some mining or manufacturing company. some quack doctor, or si 





merchant who has become a millionaire. If. upon the other hand, 





living person is noticed in the £ cye rdia Americana, he must be on 
whose genius the world has recognized. Even then he is spoken of not 
as a model of pe rfection: not as a lLlome A Phueydid s, Virg l, Tacit s, 
or Shakespeare, &e., &e., bu cording to his merits, and in the languag 
of moderation and common sens rhe question is, whether a duodecimo 
Written in this style is not more valuable than a quarto written the 
Oppos te stvl¢ Phe for er we can s¢ sa vork ‘ f 1 f Cee ! l « ot 
l 
as an thority ; where were we guided by the latter, we should be 
lieve that there re more geniuses in one State o the Repu nav, i 
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It is too often forge d like a diamond, 
In proportion to its s eSubl . we « " 
tained in a dozen octay 1 the same subject 
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the delight of all ages. for example, has 
written works enough to make quite a library by themselves. We are told 
that Lubinio Lepus, Bishop of Prague, burned about two ] indred. Ther 
are still a large number left; but who reads on of them “ Invention 
says D'Israeli, * depends o patience, Contemplate your subject long: it will 
radually unfold, till a sort of el i¢ spark convulses, for a moment. the 
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cause, satisfied that it is a reliable work, we think we consult the interests 
of literature by calling attention to its intrinsic merits, as contrasted with 
the noisy and vulgar pretentiousness of shams. The Supplemental Vol- 
ume, edited by Henry Vethake, LL. D., contains several elaborate and 
valuable articles. Those on France, Germany, the United States, Great 
Britain, China, Magnetism, &c., &c., would be worthy of a place in the 
best similar works of Europe. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOT NOTICED IN THE REVIEW, WHICH MAY BE RECOMMENDED FOR 
PERUSAL AND STUDY. 


The Works of the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M. A., F.R.S., &c. Vol. 
1. London: Tribner & Co. 1862. 

Zur Geschichte des Eigenthums in den Deutschen Stidten. Von Dr. W. 
Arnold, Ord. Professor der Rechte zu Basel. Basel: H. Georg. 1861. 

The Wild Sports of India. By Major Henry Shakspear, late Commandant 
of Nagpore Irregular Force. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

Reise der Oesterreichischen Fregatte Novara um die Erde in den Jahren 
1857-8-9, unter Befehlen des Commodore B. Von Wullerstorf Urbair. 
Wien. 

Ilistoire des Mussulmans d’Espagne jusqu’a la conqnéte de l’Andalousie par 
par les Almorairdes 711-1110. Par R. Dozy. 4 vols. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

Beauties selected from the Writings of Thomas De Quincey, anthor of 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater, &&. 12mo. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 1862. 

Two Lectures on Trades Unions, delivered to the University of Oxford, 
in the year 1861. By Charles Neale, A. M., Fellow of Orie) College, 
&e. London: Parker. 1862. 

Etudes sur les Infusoires et les Rhizopodes. Par Edouard Claparéde et 
Johannes Lachmann, 

The Laws which Regulate the Deposition of Lead Ore in Veins, illus- 
trated by an Examination of the Geological Structure of the Mining 
Districts of Alston Moor. By William Wallace. 8vo. London, 
1862. 

Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Seott. Illustrated edition. Vols. 5. 6. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1862. 

The Turkish Empire in its Relations with Christianity and Civilization. 
By Richard Robert Madden. London: Newby. 1861. 

Considerations on Representative Government. By John Stuart Mill, 
author of “A System of Logic,” &e. New York: Harper «& 
Brothers. 

Cortez and Pizarro, &c. By William Dalton. With illustrations. Lon 
don: Griflin, Bohn & Co, 1862, 

Coppet et Weimer, Madame de Staél et la Grande Duchesse Louise. Par 
auteur des Souvenirs de Mme. Reéeamier. London: Williams & 
Nor: rte 
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FREEMAN, CAREY & CoO., 


ONE PRICE 


Cor. Congress and Water Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS.., 


Keep const: ‘antly m hand the greatest variety of Goods for men’s 
wear, consisting of the celebrated manufactures of 


FRENCH, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN GOODS, 


in Tricot, Melton, and Fancy Coating and Pantaloonery, all of 
which they manufacture to order in the best style and at very 


low prices. 


ONE PRIC_ ONLY. 


Also, the largest assortment of fine 
al 
7 : 1 e 
Ready-Maue Clothing. 


FREEMAN, CAREY & CO., 
ONE PRICE CLOTHING HOUSE, 


Cor, Congress and Water Sts. 
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f 
Y abo 
wes y ERY «* Sax, 


“STABLES, 


+38 1:4383 FOURTH AVE. ; 


ry te OPP, NEWYORKS&NEW HAVEN. 


fo 
ENLY. Zod 





We desire to apprise the community that we have opened 


NEW AND COMMODIOUS 
st ast of Baek ot SSG AN Bat sha}. 


AT 


381 and 383 Fourth Avenue, 


where we shall be happy to accommodate all favoring us with 
their patronage, with everything in our line of business, in 
a style that shall compete successfully with any establish- 


ment in the city. 


We are located nearly opposite the New York and New 
Haven Railroad Depot. We haye every facility for filling 


orders at any hour, either for travellers or private families. 


No horses stalled in Cellars, as all our accommodations are on 
the Second Floor, 


ta" Careful attention given to private carriages. 
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PROSPECTUS OF 


THE BOSTON POST, 
THE PRESS AND POST, 


Vp 


Wnts OS A oid 3 Ado ied Aid 
AND WEEKLY POST, 


FO 1862. 


DAILY POST, - - - - - - - - = = = $8.00, 
PRESS AND POST, Semi-weekly (‘Mov iy ayo Tucersnay 1.00. 
STATESMAN AND WEEKLY POST (Fhivay - = 2.00. 


CLUB RATES, CASH IN ADVANCE, 
DAILY—Five Copies to one address, one year, - = $30.00. 
SEMI-WEEKLY—Five Copies to one address, one year, 15.00, 
WEEKLY—Five Copies to one address, one year, 


- 7.50. 
j als ar | hy CHARLES G. ¢ rve. Ricnarp F INGHAM, and Nara 
( N i ‘ ! As tant | porter : ‘ » { at 
i avea x pay 
New 
1 pub tva y of 
repor 
‘ “ \ 1 t 
\ | ared 
ton i N The vi flea gt is 
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THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS 
of the thr riicat sem u an almost entir ' . f th isit f New E 
THE PRESS AND POST 
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The Boston Statesman and we Post 





Forms a ra and complete record of the times, ar ital ews ry ript 
fact, a brief and comprehensive history seen tenes ellen a miestic 
f tiot tb items, commercial and monetary articl Statem nN tl 
“ r fe t i mectings, political records, poetry, pleasan Tall 
h r t " ur 
- 
A COMPLETE FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
\ ‘ | ! i ! i new ‘ W ! 
\ EP STORY I *renae haere | t the LAKGEST SIZED paper W 
aiititul t It hia 1 Y barge il aed it i \ isibe t 
evden f its p a y It ipphed at t rate of TWO DOLLARS a year f i 
tiens (LUBS, fahing five or more copies tn one package, Will be supplied at ONE Db AR AND A 


HALF A YEAR, PER Cury 


TiLhk VOM METAS DEPARTMENT 


ns varied and ace te reports as to all branches of trade 
und : to that of l iin New | 
“STAND BY THE winautele ad 
We mean te star Fla in this - ayy the G nment a 
( tut Unrr al susta t! \ al r e rit 
s w Ret I wet vet l nt War asa und we 1 t 
t t r all t ANS pow a Wa neourage t 
bray vint 1—t 1 tot pow w ! 1 
gardies party, loyalty and ‘ vy whorev thev appear.a to banish all part 
fo rut tl t calamit ha 1 I ost t this | tier m t 
¢ It w wives { t ‘ v the Flag at x ! t 
sy r 1 u r the therh of States w h ba I 
AY a tt € I a Fr 


BEALS, GREENE & CoO. 


Qa°" The Post can be obtained in New York of C. H. Kimball, at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, Astor Ho Lafarge and St. Nicholas Hotels, and at other 
Bookstores and News Depot 

Qs7° Frederic Algar, 11 Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, is Arent 
for the Boston Post, and will receive advertisements and subscriptions for 
the same 

(47° George Street, 50 Cornhill, CE. C.) London, is Agent for the Boston 
Post, and will receive and forward advertisements and subscriptions 


As the above papers are printed on one of Hoe 
& Cows Fast Presses, we are enabled to 


delay their 
publication until the last moment. 


SOOW ANDY SOW’ PRINTING. 
ae" In connection with this establishment is a large BOOK AND JOB 
PRINTING OFFICE, where every description of Printing is executed 
neatness and dispatch 
g2°° Particular attention paid to all Kinds of mercantile printing 
qf7° THE CIRCULATION OF THE BOSTON POST IS NOT SURPASSED 
IN EXTENT BY ANY COMMERCIAL PAPER IN THE UNITED STATES 


with 


BEALS, GREENE & C€0., Proprietors, 
OFFICE, Nos. 40 and 42 Congress Street, Boston. 
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WILLIAM H. JACKSON & CO., 
GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS. 


lines, Ceas, Groceries, 
FRUITS, SAUCES, CONDIMENTS, 

Table and Household Articles, &c. 
Families may always rely on getting at our store the best 


Goods, in our line, the American market affords, at reasonable 
price 3. 


Goods delivered Free in any part of the City. 
Orders from all parts of the Country promptly attended to, 
Our facilities for importation are such that we can afford to 


sell the best Wines, Teas, Fruits, &c., &c., at the lowest rates 
they can be procured in this country. 


Iss Fifth Avenue, 
MADISON SQUARE, 


Wy FORA, | 
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8S STODDARD’ S 


GRAMMAR. 





REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. PUBLI-HED BY 
CROCKER & BREWSTER, 
47 Washington street, Boston, 

And for sale by Booksellers generally, throughout the country. 


LATIN GRAMMAR. 
i tion of 


t \ A Grammar the Latin La 





n bg ust 
Schools and College Sixty-fifth Edit 
BY PROF. E. A. ANDREWS AND S. STODDARD. 
In ant ‘ rt Revised Edit of Andrews’ & Stoddard’s latin Grammar, the | he 
tut juit we SSary to speak of the merits of the work ihe fact that, in the spac 
Tu “ixTy-F I NS. bun ! above TWO HUNI D LHOLSAND ¢ 
IkS. ha yur f the purp. tet ul t y Peas) I Lior the work 
tit n Which it has been h 
It pa ‘ Kes bnliarged lun, ¢ ry portion cf tl werk l be 
t Pp wenty yea | y th wn t net 
with i | ation, and with the a I ‘ publications in tt 
partinent, w ! uv this yp have ed from the kurepean press. The re 
sbor are apparent slmiost page, in new mo« tions of the i materials, ar 
| ul hn such @ tiot rinat hh regard = Var Ss Lope 18 the present acvane 
t { ‘ ‘ at ntl ¥ seemed oby sivt emand 
Its nu iave | ippreciated that h been adopte sa Text I < in nearly 
( rn ul Sein ur ntry ll pr te tion ha tonly becn (A uchily 
land . { ” years of nlinus hor hari been devoted to its ¢ refi revision ul te 
the pus pose of ra mg it conformable, in espe ts. to th dvanced positum which it aims to 
apy ) nla it t ne third more matter than the previous editions To unite the ac 
. v1 x the r Engiish Manua and the more ree t German Grammar 
was tl | ref the auth tt work ; and to this end part ir attent wa rect 
l To the preparation of more ertend rules jor the pronuncialtiin of the language: 24. To lar 
erpen tim of its in at changes Toa proper Lacis of % yniax: and 4th. 7h greater pu 
uw finn 
TI p ! t 1 W lit to tl it of teache thro it the 
t and Xj } hat pre tf i tw be decor Ww thy ofa t ‘ 
h i lhe to “ ure xt or woof tl 
ts t ‘ t hers ili parts of th 
t ra ef : 
I his that th u tr at hand, when tl series of works w ull I 
t n ered as tl National Serie Iw ! with the day when « 
wea try sh have adopted Prof. Andrews ‘ is t at 
ise new g Martin Anweatrrone, /otomac Sem. , Romne Va 
\ wt ifter a careful ¢ mination, that my judg t. it the best manua 
" Gra rt the Er h language N. E. Copieicn, 7 f.«f An Lang mil 
Lit. Lau Universi ippleten, W 
rh t t the st edition And s'&St utin Grar 
i ‘ tot \ iw ! has « eto g the wledge f 
that la age to the youth this country tl any, perhaps than a thors.’ —[THzoporRE W 
Woorsty, President of Fale ¢ ge. N fia 
«ok ba bia e more to il t \m than 
Ar Ww & St ird’s La Girat ur Its u is almost rsa —| THOMAS THACHER 
i f Lati } a New He n 
I ‘ t rammar that can pretend to compare with it. The services of 
rote r Andrew the ca t i ‘ irning in the | st wm rest 
sted M.>Tut Prof. in lt rer College, Indian 
1 not h ite to say that it i is b , atly enhat l,and that it has t t 
AS hear as | tiea to the present state of ph gica —(Joun LD. Paisrick, Sup erin 
ten lent of Put Schools, City of Boston 
1} cted t vised Edit tothe test of actua n the recitation r and 
sua that. in its pr nt form lediy surpa s every other Lat Graminar wrint 
vwdiaptat to the wants « wients mur Academies, High Set and Colleg WILLIAM 
S PaLMe (on High School, Cleveland , Ohi 
In a tot Gr mar ,’’ Pr rk. A. ANpREws | prepared the wing,ccmpr 
i se 4 Latin School Books, viz 
QUESTIONS ON THE LATIN GRAMMAR KEY TO LATIN FXERCI“ES 
\ SYNOPSIS OF LATIN GRAMMAR CASAR'S COMMENTARIES ON THE GALLI 
FIRST LATIN BOOK r, Progressive Ls Ss WAR 
veading and Writing Lata SALLUST 
LATIN LESSONS EXERCISES IN LATIN ETYMOLOGY 
LATIN READI witha D airy and Note ovVvIp 
VIRI ROMA, with a Dictionary and N A MANUAL OF LATIN GRAMMAR, INTRO 
LATIN EXERCISES DUCTORY TU THE 651ru REVISED ED 


VIRGIL, in press 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


BY THE 


23 


General Protestant Episcopal Sunday- 


School Union 


AND 


ror tr Oe t4 
perupas rst 


In handsome ings and be 


THE TRUE HERO 


LIFE OF ST. PAU by Mrs. J. M irker 
FRANK FARNEST 

SEEDS FOR SPRING-TIMI 

SIMPLE LESSONS de 
AROUND THE MANGER. 

LIGAT OF THE WORLD 

GRORG ROWLAN 

VAH AND LLUGWY 

CAPTIVE CHILDREN 


ISLAND OF LIFI 
ANNALS OF THE POOR 


HARRY DANGERFIELD. Py A. L. 0. E 
ANGUS TARLTON 
BAPTISM Ot Tos I I YEARS \ Hi. | 
Lau 

AN Ett SIASTICA TIONARY W 

T ln 1 

Do. | 

Do 
A PREPARATION FOR CONFIRMATION Rv the Rev. €. 7 

7 . 

Also, JUST PUBLISHED, for the 
GUIDE FOR ADULT CANDIDATFS FOR HOLY BAPTI=M By R 
49 THE BLACK SHI and I ‘ — 
500 G. SHEPHERD OF BETHLEHEM I L.Lag 
551 c. GRAIN IN THE HUSK 
O02 MAMMA’S LITTLE FRIEND 


503 G. BEARING THE CROSS 
IMOGEN. By A. L. O. E 


By order of the Board of Managers, the 


each order, or be paid on delivery of the books. 
Ad ire 38 OT ke rs to 


KE. M. 


wtifully illustrated 


M 


money must hereafter a 


DUNCAN, Agent, 


, 15ct 
20 
“vu 
“) 
~) 
on 
) 
15 
20 
40 
10 
$2 50 
i 3 } 
ill 4) 
3 50 
6 00 
10 
ts 
0 
~) 
20 
40 


pany 


762 Broadway, New York. 
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All letters should be addressed to JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Publisher, 


special Contributors. 
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EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENT TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Any person who will send to the office of The Independent the names of five 
w subscribers for one year, or of one new subscriber for five years, with Ten 
lars, (being two dollars a year for each subscription,) will receive as a gift a 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 

Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred Engraved Ilustrations. 
This is the best edition of the best Dictionar vo ifthe English Language. Its price 
the book-stores is Six Dollars and a Half. Every farmer should have a copy in 
ise, every merchant in hi s store, every lawyer in his office, every minister 
his study. Nobody ean afford to be without Webster's Dictionary. r 
Please order a specimen ¢ Oy, which will be sent 5 


gratuitously to any address, 

















- FOR SALE BY NEWS AGENTS. No. 5 Beekman Street, New York. 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


106 Washington St., Boston, 


PUBLISH THE Fol WING 


CHOICE RELIGIOUS WORKS, 


Che Chuech Monthly, 


ft Macaz vit the Chur i il lations to the 
g tions ri il,ands il, w i w | before the poo} 
sh inst t it n, rather than t ssly with abstract 





tl es, or to discuss points of scholastic speculation. 
torial Board consists of 
Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, DL D Rev. GEORGE S. CONVERSE. 
Rev. GEORGE M. RANDALL, DD Rev. J. lL. T. COOLIDGE. 

Rev. WM. R. HUNTINGTON, Office Editor. 
All interested are invited to act as Agents in obta y the names of subscribers 
heir vicinity, at the following 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 





Onecopy,forone year, . . $2 00 Five copies, for one year, $8 00 
ruree copies, for one vear, . » OO Ten pies, for one year 15 00 
And at the last rate for greater numbers. 

Single numbers 20 cents. 
LYRA DOMESTICA, Christian Songs, translated from the ‘‘ Psaltery and 
Harp’ of C.J.P.Spirra. By Ricnarp Massie. With additional Sele 
tions, and an Introduction by Rev. F. D. Hunrinerox, D. D. 16mo. cloth, 
tinted laid paper, . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ . $1 00 
————e é6mo. bevelled, clo gilt edge l 
—_—_ “¢ intique, turkey more “AEs ; ‘ . 
LYRA GERMANICA. Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals of the 
Christian Year. Translated from the German by Catharine Winkworth. 
New and improved edition, in bevelled boards, red edges to match Lyra 
Domestica,”’ . . ‘ ‘ . . . . u ‘ -. 100 
Illustrated Svo. edition, full gilt, . , ‘ , . ‘ , . ‘ - $00 
“ . intique, turkey morocco ‘ ‘ ‘ ' : - 5 00 
SELECTIONS FROM THE SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD AND NEW TES 
rAMENTS. With an Appendix containing Prayers and Collects for the 
use of Families and Schools. By Rev. D.G, Haskins, Principal of Concord 
Hall Young Ladies’ School. Large 12mo., 454 pages, . ° : . - 100 
Bound without the Pravers if ferred 


> l i prete a. 

LESSONS ON THE LITURGY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

IN AMERICA. By a Churchman. Iémo., 300 pages, r , 2 js rt) 

INTERCESSORY PRAYER. Its duties and Effects. By G.W. Myung, from ‘ 
the seventh London Edition. 32mo., flexible cloth, : : , , 25 

THE ROCK OF AGES; or Scripture Testimony to the One Eternal Godhead 

of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost By Epwarp Henry 


BickersteTH, M.A. With an Introduction by Rey. F. D. Huntineton, 

D.D. 12mo., 216 pages. : ‘ ° , ; . ; : 63 
BISHOP WAINWRIGHT'S FAMILY PRAYERS. For every day in the week, 

| for the Commemoration of the Holy Days and Seasons of the Church, 

Selected and arranged from the Bible, the Liturgy, and various Books of 

Devotion. l2mo., 214 pages, ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; . x ; z 75 
BISHOP WAINWRIGHT'S SHORT FAMILY PRAYERS. For every mort 

jug and evening of tl Week, and for particular occasions. l2mo., 54 

pages, flexible, red edges, . ; ‘ ‘ , ; ‘ 28 

These are too well Known to require pra ! g generally considered among 
the best selections for family worship in the countrys 

Any of our Publications sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
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GCHOoRGE HH. LANE, 


31 and 32 DOCK SQUARE, 
BOSTON, MASS., 


Invites the attention of the citizens of Boston and vicinity, and strangers 
to town, tu the very 


LOW PRICES 


} 


At which he is now selling his choice stock o 


Athens W Dops' Clothing. 


With more than usual care in the selection and manufacture of our Goods 


this season, we are now prepared to show to purchasers 


A TRULY ELEGANT STOCK! 


THE PANTS DEPARTMENT 


More than a thousand varieties, each variety containing a full and complete 
assortment of sizes; while our 


COAT AND VEST DEPARTMENT IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


Q<7° We invite an inspection of our GOODS by all. iJ 


GEORGE H. LANE, 31 and 32 Dock Square. 
TTOGURW$G , CS 
JAA At m a Dd RX sd AB ki io ’ 
eer 


I TAKE THIS METHOD 





T ull t ttention of gentlemen at the south part of the city, and etrangers coming to town 
wlu \ i 1 hor aud w 1 to see him well cared for, to my Stable, 
956 WASHINGTON STREET, 
W } tted to be the best built and arranged, for the comfort and health of the hors« 
b 1. For light and ventilation it has no equal in this city I have one hundred stalls 
riage room. My average number of horses has been ab one I have not lost 
I opened the Stable, tw ! igo I have ha d tens sickness among my 
any other stable in Bostor ng that good light and well ventilated 
ut wid to the health a st 
Ww ure bringing green horses from the country, and those who have had their 
3 wintered in the country, where they have had fre ° ir, and a plenty of it, will do wel 
them aw ventilated stable when they come » Boston Piease call and look at my 
> not bring r horses Ladies wish Po rag sod nice, clean carriage, with 
t, and respectf {r rs. W posted in shopping, calling, and out-of town 


ease § { your orders, and they shall be promptly attended to. Persons unfortunately 


! t for doctors or 8, by ringing the night-be will find a driver at any hour of 
r who will promptly and correctly attend to your orders ‘ 

Part ir attention given to baiting horses ; persons not wishing to drive through the crowded 

ta down town will tind this a good pla to leave their horses Horses and carriages of a 


ns to let. Horses, from a good stepper down to the perfect family horse, can be found 
f sale Thankful for former patronage, and hoping for a 
r ent servant, 


EDWARD GOULD, Jr. 


956 Washington Street, Boston. 
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SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 
THE DOLLAR WEEKLY NEWS. 
It contains a new Novelette entitled 
Ke-nis-kin, 
OR 
THE CRYSTAL STONE, 
BY WESLEY BRADSHAW, Esq, 


AUTHOR OF THE RED STONE PIP! THE HEART OF WINONA BRADSHAW'S 
TH ¥-FOL & & 

Mr. Brapsnaw, who writes specially for the Weekly News, is fast becoming 

the most popular author of the day, his last production, entitled ‘* WASH 


INGTON’S VISION,” having received the highest commendation from 
HON. EDWARD EVERETT, 


and also the press throughout the whole country 

EE-NIS-KIN, we confidently predict, will exceed in power and brilliancy 
any of Mr. Bradshaw's previous efforts, and no one should fail to read it. It is 
published on/y in THE DOLLAR WEEKLY NEWS, which, besides this beauti 
ful and thrilling Novelette, contains Choice Morceaux of Literature, Valuable 
Agricultural Items, Telegraphic and General News, Correspondence from the 
Seat of War, Useful Receipts, Weekly Condition of the Money Market, and Gen 
eral Information for all classes. It is the handsomest and cheapest Weekly 


paper now published 
SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE! 
SEND IN YOUR CLUBS ! 


Six copies to one address, - - - - - $5.) 
Thirteen a - - - - - - 10.00 
Twenty sb sé a n - - = * 15.00 
Twenty-five ** oe - - - " . 20.00 


Address 


J. R. FLANIGEN, 
NEWS BUILDING, 
136 South Third Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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WORCESTER’S 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


1,854 PAGES. OVER 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
MORE WORDS AND MEANINGS THAN ANY OTHER ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY !! 


f Pr ciation Orthography English Grammar Or Formation, and 
, Languag Archaisms, Provincialisms, and Ar wisms. Hist 
t Lexieog y Vronouncing Vocabular f Greek a Tat Proper Nan 
r Nam f Motern Geographical Names, a f isting het Men of M 
- 1 Writing and l’rinting { ction of Words, Phra 
‘ i | gu Languages, 


Price $7.50. - - The Cheapest because the Best. 
A NEW AND COMPREHENS IVE 


HICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


FOR SCHOOLS, COUNTING-HOUSES AND FAMILIES, 
By JOSEPH E, WORCESTER, LL. D. 
612 Pages, Large 12mo._ - - - - PRICE $1.12, 
SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE. 
nt edit f Dr. Worcester’s Comprehensive Diectionar 3 better adapted a 1 TES 


c FOR SCHOOLS than any other tionary of the Kind in u 
t 1 GREATER AMOUNT OF USEFUL MATTER than any other Dict iry of th 


00 WORDS, being 15,000 MORE than any other Dict iry of the sam 
a ta f 15,000 CLASSICAL PROPER NAMES, t g 5.000 n than any 
- t 
exhibiting the pronur ution of the NAMES OF 3.000 DISTINGUIS! 
Fr MODERIRN IMES ivery valuab cabulary, not found in ans I uw work 
t ta i ta exhibiting the PRONUNCIATION OF 5.000 MODERN GROGRAITIIE 
NAMES a fuller t tha in be fo {in any similar work 
taing a ta xt ting the PRONUNCIATION OF 4,000 SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES 
than ca a milar work 
ga tal f CHRISTIAN NAMES and a very f I tal f FORFIGN VHRASES 
tains : thon with the detiaitions of the words, 1,50) EXCELLENT ARTICLES ON 
YMES 
are made with greateare. They are CONCISE, COMPREHENSIVE, and ACCI 
PATI that is required in a book of general reference 
r" thoyraphy and pronunciation is that which is used by the most ¢ t scholars ’ 
Fr Wy und America It conforms to the author’s other work x WoRCESI 
KOVAL QUARTO DICTIONARY which is the acknowledged standar f the R 1 languag 


A HAND-BOOK OF 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, CHRONOLOGY, MYTHOLOGY, AND 
ANTIQUITIES. 
Prepared for the use of Schools by T. P. Atten and W. F. Aces 
12mo, pp. 131. - - - - PRICE 50 CENTS. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT WILL BE MADE TO TEACHERS AND THE TRADE 
This work will prove to be the most complete and useful hand-book, in this 
department of I rning, extant 








It is printed an beantif pay 1 th highest sty f the Cambridge press, and cont 
ASCIENT GROGRAPIY ANCIEST CURONOLIM (RecraAN Myru y¥—ily ( s. 1 ! 
f Heaven, Marine Gods, Cht in ( a.the Lower Re He Dem 
Vvr mil GYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY > GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES i spa Amy \ ‘ 

Ga uid Festivals, ¢ s, Military ; Roman Antiquities—Divis fthet e, Ma 
Assem I thoods, Colonies, Military Affairs, Law, Festiva M ASbors—T 
if I e, Theatre, Amphitheatre, Plough, Dress ; Taptes—Mew sof Length, of Surf 
f Capacity, Weights, Mon Winds, & GENEALOGIES 

pies will! ent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the price 


SWAN, BREWER & TILESTON, 
131 Washington Street, Boston. 





























| 
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49 Walker Street, New York City. 


- ce - 

NOTICE TO BOOK BUYERS. 
How to get your Books. 

Just find out what Book you want and the price of it ; and, if 5 


mu don't know 
the pric e, enc lose a3 cents postage stamp to 


M. Doolady, 49 Walker Street, New York, 


and he will send you a full description of the Book, with the price; and will 
send by Mail, post paid, to any part of the country, any book that you may 
want, at Publisher's prices ; or, if $5 worth of books are ordered at one time, he 
will send them by Express, taking off 25 per cent. discount, you to pay the Ex- 
press charges 

Colleges, Students, Clergymen, and others wishing books will find a ready 
way to get them in 

Addressing 
M. DOOLADY, Agent, 
: BOOKSELLER, 
49 Walker Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


W. E. MARSH, 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 


GANK & WOOD SEAT GOADRKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


At the old stand of Elton & Deming. 


My chairs are carefully shipped, or sent by railroad, to 
any part of the United States, or British America; and are 
warranted to give satisfaction. 

Those who favor me with their orders may rely on getting 
the best articles in the market of their kind, at the lowest 
rates upon Which any remunerative profit can be made. 

No. 179 Canal Street, New York. 
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‘RAVING 
CARD ENGRA NG. 
The undersigned, re had cighteen years practical expe- 
rience in 
CARD ENGRAVING, 
lesires to eall the attention of the Ladies and Gentlemen of this 


City, and strangers sojourning, to this most important fact, viz.: 


THAT A ISI EQUIVALENT FOR THEE MONEY 


Can only be had at the hands of those who do the work, and that 


none but 


PRACTICAL ARTISTS 


Can do justice to their wants, for the simple reason that others 
cannot comprehend 
THEIR TASTE 
Having no knowledge of the Art, and scarcely any other desire 
than to get their mon y. 
Amongst his patrons will be found Ladies and Gentlemen of 


i¢ highest order of culture and taste in this city. 


PARIS AND LONDON STYLES 


Engraved from specimens submitted for choice, and full satisfae- 
tion guaranteed. 
N. 1b. A fine assortment of Nore Parers and Exvetores to match 
also on hand, and stamped to order without charg 
A new style of Frexcn Vetver Parer, made expressly for easy, 
eraceful writing, has recently been received. Though without 
gl iss, the pen runs on it as on the finest parchment. It will 
prove particularly acceptable to the ladies, who will always find 
a large variety of other articles, useful and ornamental, at my 


store, 
sey" Stamping in colors executed in the best manner. 
JAMES MCLEES, 
PRACTICAL CARD ENGRAVER 
695 BROADWAY, near Fourth St. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR 


SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
American Tract Society, Boston, 
AND FOR SALE AT 


No. 138 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CROSS-BEARER. 
By the Rev. E. N. Kirk, D. D 


Price, extra gilt, $1.50; plain, 65 cents 
work, i mechanical execution, surpassingly tasteful and attractive 


wen , v tt ght and ser ment not nwor tu bea mpauien-Vvoluim 
wi ts piration cam Vorth American Revi 


MEMORIAL VOLUME OF THE A.8.C.F.M. 


Price, $1 Postage, 80 cents 


e value and interest to all the friends of missions Eclecti 
Vu ¢ 
Af reulat f this fou n r far Sa 
ty} , t tment tructing and quickenimg th 
in the work of the I i Lutheran, 1l’h elphia 
MEMOIR OF DANIEL SAFFORD. 
Extra binding, $1.50. Common edition, 80 cents. 

N new 1 rest g t ewh \ hecor nversant with illustr cx 

f Christian ex lence houl sil t ead this memoir Besten TranscryA 


THE LITTLE CAPTAIN. A TEMPERANCE TALE. 
Price, 25 cents. 
fos che ance Bosiom J nrnal 


Aunt Katie's Talks. The Mother and her Work. The Clevelands. The Golden 
Rule. Walks and Talks, The Transplanted Shamrock. Cain and 
Patsy. The Winter School. 


And many others admirably adapted for 


SABBATEH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


American Cract Society, Hoston, 
NICTIOLSON BROT GIEIITON, .Jr., 
Depositary. 

And for sale at 
JOHN G. BROUGHTON’S, 
13 Bible House, New York City. 
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ABORN 
FASHIONABLE 


Y KO Me mH > 
BAY & & 


_ 


95 Washington Street, 
BOOwo Nw. 
IRISH WHISKEY, 


DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


The subse riber has secure her largest stoc] 
key ever held in — ‘. 


k of first-quality (old) Irish Whis- 


stored in the following Bonded Warehouses : 5 Stone 
Ss t, 286 South Street, and 29 ape r Street, imported unde r the tariff of 1857, 
which enables him to ct PURE LD IRISH WHISKEY at a price usually paid 
for the adulterated articl Sent f 


free, $2.50 per gallon, 50 cents per bottle, ar 


i cases one dozen each 
It is coneeded by the press and public that the 
rtation is superior to any other hitherto offered. C 


Malt are invited to test some made in the Highlands, positively seven years 


JOHN McAULIFFE, Importer, 


ol 
43 Nassau Street, New York. 


WILLIAM HUCHES & SON, 


Whiskey of McAuliffe's im 


onnoisseurs of fine Scote] 


l 


DISTILLERS AND RECTIFIERS, 


Foreign and Domestic Liquors, Wines, Cordials and Syrups, 


319 & 321 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


ween 30th & 3lst Streets. NEW WORK, 
































ADAMS, SAMPSON, & Co., No. 91 Washington St.. Boston. Mass. 
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PUBLISH THE 

POSTON DIRECTYY ant July. price$1.40 | NEW YORK STATE BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
N.f BUMINESS DIRECT 00 pp 8 1860 3.001 800 pp 8 1839 2 O0 
MASSACHUSETIS) REGISIFR ANI) MII | MAINE REGISTER, 1s 

TARY REVORD 1.25) RHO’ IsLAND REGISTER 7 
Albanv. N. Y annually $1.60 | New yport, bi-s a 1S60 $ 
Charlest wt i-vew ati imi. 50 | Roxb ry lw f 
Fall River 161 0 { Prow idence, RP. 1.. annually, in Ju Loo 
lawr 1861 50 | Salem. bi-vearly it is 1861 ) 
Lyn 180 ‘ 0 | Taunt 1861 
Lowe Imil 1.00} Troy, N. ¥.,annue Ju 100 
Mane hie NUH 1860 50 

ALSO F R AT THE DIRECTORY OFFICE, THE FOLLOWING STATE CTORTES 1 

Ir ina. ISCO 61 73.0) New Y c “tate, 1859 $3.00 | Delaw 18D <4 $) 

Ke 1259-60 10 Missouri, 1860. 5) |) New JJ y. 18 ‘ 
“ lM 6! 0 VPennsvivania, 1$61 5.410 1 t lset 3 ) 
Ilin 1St¢ 0 00 

AND ALI THER STATE DIREC RIES AS SOON AS PUBLISHED ALS THE Fo! WING CTT TORTE 
\LABAMA MASSACHUSETTS Hw 
Hantsailie, IS5u $100 For | tor put “l ( ot isto 21 «4 
‘Ml a y. 1859 100 Mass. by AS .&C i ‘ Cir ti, 1862 0 
ALAFORNIA Chelsea, 1861 $0.50 Clewela Tél, 100 
San Fra 1860 3.00 Cambridge, 1851 60 | Columbus. 1838 1 as 
rat 2.00 Hla } &k7T { In O61 nT) Davton, 1960 1 00 
CONNECTICL ‘ st Sh 1) Hamilton, 1858 1m 
Conn. Sate Regis ise. 49 New! rd. L859 1.25  Mansti 185s 1.00 
Bridgeport, 1857 =r Pitt 1850 0 Marietta, TSe0 1.00 
Harttord, 1861 78 | ¢ th, 1860 0 Mt. Vernon, 1858 100 
New Haven, 1860 : aa ingheld, TS66-61 0 Newark, 1858 1.00 
Norwich, 1840 "5 Worcester 1861 50 Portsmouth, 1858 100 
GEORGIA MICHIGAN Sandusky, 1860 1040 
Atlanta, 1850 . 1.00 Adrian & Hudson, 1859... 1.00) Springfield & Urbana, 1859 1.00 
ILLINOIS MIis-oURIL Steubeny 1Sh¢ 10 
Chicago, 146) 259 6“. Joseph, 1859 100) Toaledo, 1860 1 
are, See 1.00 | =* ey ma. ve, tee - 
% gn Oo y AMI’> RI ¥ 
Sang wea A 1 00 | N. HL State Register, 1862. .35 tame mae 
“pringticid, 1860 1.09 | Concord, 186@.,,.. 50 | Dniladeiphia B saa Oat 23 
pringy Nash 1858...... 50) hilade ib es Dir’y 
INDIANA cechinecatts. wan to |, 186061 100 
Evans 1860 1.00 NEW JERSEY Falaseyaua, 1668 2.30 
Fort Wayne, 1858 100 Jersey City, Hudson City RHODE ISLAND 
New Albany, 1859 1.00 ind Hoboken, 1860 100 Newport, 1857.58 0 
Terre Haute , 18t@ 1.0@) Newark. 1859 1.00 Pawtucket & Woor k 
1OWA Trenton, E8459 1.00 1R57.58 0 
Burlington, 1859 100 NEW YORK Providence, 18€2-€3 1.00 
K , 185% 100 N. Y. State Register, 1858 1.2 SOUTH CAROLINA 
ie itine. 185¢ 10 Albans 1862-4: 100 Charleston. T8eo 20) 
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Qyover Saale 


TED 
vate BAVOISELESS 


SEWING MAGHINES, 
FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 Broadway, New York. 


Agencies in all the principal Cities and Tins ia the Gnited States. 





The following letter of Mrs. W. D. Wirsox, wife of the Senior Professor of Hobart (N. ¥ €ol 
ege, will be read with interest by those about purchasing a Sewing Machine \s Mrs. Wopson 
speaks from experience, having tried all the leading machines, her opinion is deserving of more 


than ordinary consideration 
Gevava, N. Y., March, 1862 
Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine Co 
Gevtiemey—I have had the comfort of using one of your valuable sewing-machipes full three 
years ; and since I have had sufficient experience to consider myself thorough mistress of its 
workings | have been desirous of giving publie testimony of its excellence, and also expressing 
with thousands of others) my gratitude to the inventor of an aid in usirg (that scourge of the 





smale world) the ne Before purchasing this machine I was quite familiar with the work 


and working of the Wheeler and Wilson, and Singer machines, and was quite prejudiced in favor 





of the W. & W. Having at that time an opportunity to see some very nice work done with the 
Grover & Baker, I was convinced that the amount of thread used from the under spool forming 
the looped or chain stitch produced a more elastic and durable seam than could be accomplished 
by any machine—not making suchascam, Thatof itself influenced me in my decision to try a 
Grover & Baker's. lam well aware that this part of the seam has often been named as an objec 

tion to your machine, but firm'y believe that no person, who has used it asa family worker long 
enough to test its merits, will find it an objection. By far the greater part of the work done in 
any family is of such a nature as to make it quite immaterial how the work appears on the wrong 
side. Strength is of all importance, and when the work is wholly conspicuous, if the under thread 
is fine enough, it is very neat and not at all unsightly, and quite as ornamental as work ean be 
done with the needle. The machine is so easily managed thata child of ordinary ability can 
work it with ease to itself, and safety tothe machin Its quiet and unobtrusive movements, 
the rapidity of its work, the strength of seam, the readiness with which it passes frm a thin to 
a thicker portion of the work and vice versa, the ease with which i is spooled, tbe ease with 


which the needle is pla 





lor changed. the ease with which the needle is threaded, the small 
amount of oil requisite to its perfeet running, and the direction the werk moves, relative to the 
worker, are all in my humble estimation excellences unsurpassed, and 1 think unequalled by any 
other machine. I do not write this unadvisedly, for I have had frequent opportunities of testing 
the work of other machines, and every day I think lam more and more perfectly satisfied with 
my household helper, and long for the time tocome when they will be more extensively Known 
and used. Most heartily dol desire that every clergy man’s wife shall possess one of your supe- 
rior machines, as they enable a mother and wife to have much more leisure and time to devote 


to the n 





al and spiritual cultivation of herself, family, and the parish. I have written this for 
my own gratification, and to assure you, gentlemen, that 1am ready and willing to do all in my 
power to encourage and extend the use of the Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine Meanwhile, if 
any part of this note will avail anytbing, use it as you deem expedient 
Yours, with respect, 

Mrs. W. D. WILSON, wife of Sen. Prof. of Hobart College 
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pInKLE Lyon, 





Neste Go 
evn I hue 
S38 Broad, New Jory 


Descriptive Circulars with Samples of “4 k 


will be sent mail free. 


FIVE THINGS TO CONSIDER 


IN 


BUYING A SEWING MACHINE: 
1.—Is it simple and easily understood? 
2? —Is it durable and easily kept in order? 
3,—Is it adapted to great range of work? 
4. ae " do its work well? 

“ted from patent litigation? 


TO ALL OF WHICH 








We answer in the Affirmative as to our Machine, | | 


\ND FURTHER SAY THAT 
WE WARRANT EVERY MACHINE 
we SELL 
To give better satisfaction than any other, or we will refund the money. 
Please call and examine, or send for a circular, which, with 
price list and samples of work, will be sent by mail free. 
Agents wanted. 
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i. M. SINCER & CO.’S 
Family Sewing SHlachine, 


ee 


Singer & Co.'s Letter “A” Family Sewing Machine, with 


erecent improvements, is the best and cheapest, and most beautiful of all Sewing 
Machines. This Machine will sew anything—from the running of a tuck in 


Tarletan, to the making of an Overcoat. It can 


FELL, HEM, BIND, GATHER, TUCK, QUILT, 


and has capacity for a great varicty of ornamental work. 


The Lerrer ‘‘A”’ Famity Sewixe Macurye may be adjusted for sewing hi 


ivy 
or light textures, anything from pilot or beaver cloth, down to the softest gauze 
or gossamer tissue, with ease and rapidity. 
The Letter “*A”’ Family Sewing Machine is so simple in structure, that a 
1d 


hild can Jearn to use it, and, having no liability to get out of order, is ever, ready 
do its work. 

Like our well-known Manufacturing Machines (the prices of which we have 
creatly reduced, so as to keep spurious imitations of thenr out of the market, ) 
the Letter ‘‘A’’ or Family Machine makes the tuterlocked stitch. Indeed, it 
embodies some of the most essential elements of the Manufacturing Machines, com- 
hining all the elegance of outline and finish of any Machine which has yet been presented to 
the public. The Family Sewing Machine constitutes our greatest success in Sew- 
ing Machine inventions and enterprises. This, our Letter ‘‘A'’ Family Sewing 
Machine, is destined to find its way into every houschold, to the exclusion of 
the numerous toys and nuisance s, in the shape of worthless Sewing Machines 
which have been palmed off on the public 

A bad Sewing Machine is worse than useless—it's in the way 

Every one, who has Sewing Machines to sell, claims that his is the best It 
is the business of the buyer to find out the best, and not to purchase on mere 
hearsay or laudation. It is the business of the buyer to see that the Machine 
about to be purchased will do all that is claimed for it-—to see that it is easy to 
learn to use it—that it can be easily adjusted for all kinds of work—that it has 
durability, and that it can be used without liability to get out of order 

Singer & Co.'s Letter ‘‘ A’’ Family Machine is ready for each and all of these 
tests 

On examining the merits of different kinds of Machines, th« 
important duty is, to weigh and consider the capacity of each 

‘There is no Machine in the market which can do so many kinds of work as 
the Letter ‘‘A’’ Machine. Let it be tested with the finest thread (say No. 200 
spool cotton), and let it be tested with the coarsest thread (say No. 16 spool cot- 
ton), and let it be tested with all intermediate kinds of cotton thread, and also with 
both fine and coarse flax-thread, on light, medium, and heavy fabrics, and then 
apply the same tests to other Machines, and the respective capacity of each for 
a great range of work will soon be discovered ' 

While, as a general thing, the Sewing Machine people are candid enough to 
acknowledge that our Machines are unequaled for manufacturing purposes, they 
are almost sure to assert, in fle same breath, that Singer's Letter ** A,”’ 
Family Machines, are not as good as theirs ! 
we confidently invite those inte 
and see what our Letter *‘A”’ 
ments, are capable of doing 


first and most 


or 
This is a mere trick of the trade, and 
rested in the subject to examine for themselves 
Family Machines, with all the recent improve- 





























\ Family Sewing Machine cannot be justly called such unless it will 


KINDS of 


ol clot! 
ny il 
wearll 
witho 


I 


a 
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do Al 


mily Sewing. It ought to be able to sew, neatly and well, all k 
for boys and girls and grown persons. If the saving of labor by 
wr that it is desirable to prevent the fairer portion of our race f 
it the thread of lite in weary hand-sewing, no family can afford to | 


Machine. ‘The lady who lives amid the costly lux 








pod Sewin 


of city life would do well to purchase a good Machine for her seamstress. It 
deed, the i 


d 


in 


Family Sewing Machine is itself a seamstress—one which can | 
a cabinet case at pleasure—one which is never in the way, and ne 





i 


* 
i- 
” 


r 


i 

To the poor work-woman, who has to sew for her daily bread, the Family 
Sewing Machine will prove a treasur No Vestmaker or Dressmaker can do 
Without it 

lo the Farmer who wants to clothe his sons and daughters, and *‘ men servants 
and maid servants,’’ economically, it will prove indispensable. ‘There are no 
persons more in want of Family Sewing Machines than the farmers of America 
Next in importance to feeding a family, comes the clothing of a family his 
is true of a whole nation as well as of a single family. A nation is a big family 
The Farmer uses labor-saving machines to cultivate and harvest his crops. Jf } 


clothe 


th 


does this 


to get bread, why not use the best labor-saving Sewing Machine to 


family’? There is as much economy in one case as the other, and 


farmer bas a big family, too 


CABINET CASES. 




















The lstter‘‘ A” Family Machine may viin agreat variety of Cabinet ¢ 
vow isk special attention to the design and structure of the FOLDING CABINET 
CASELM ! now ming so popular rhe ordinary case is a mere box, in which the n 
chit t the Folding Case is, as its name implies, one that can b led é 
case, W when of 1, makes & beautiful, substantial and spac S tal 1¢ work t 
up 
h ' ‘ f this arrangement is very great, and will be understood and appreciated by 
these w have felt the necessity fur a large table to sustain the work during the use of th 
mac 
W it a case of some kind, the machine is liable t iry from dust, as well as to abuse from 
ce} but witha autiful Folding Case full of liu jrawers of ingenious device for Sewing 
Mach miuteria ts value is greatly enhance The Folding Case embodies three very import 
ant t 3 First—protection to the machine when not in use. Second—it makes a fine ta 
wl for the work to rest upon Third—the whole Case, inclosing its treasure of 1 
so ly amental, but useful in tl ghest degree 
cases are of every imaginable design : plain as the wood grew aS 
elaborately las art can make then Some are simply ] shed vers 
gliste pure pearl. Great care is taken that no distasteful daub sha 
estab m s ch as would be out of place where the suiemn and s 
ar jorn and embellish the household 
ae ‘ur Bra 0 s are supplied with Bir gand Hemming Gang Silk Twist. I i 
Cott I ul 5] s, Oil of the very best quality, as well as a ther thing y 
{ act 3 
Tema ’ rown Needles, and would wa all pe ns using our mat g tt 
al ! We know that there are needles sold of the most inferior quality, at hich rices 
tha ‘ ie best. The needles sold re nvinufactured especially f 
1 fle moy nailer the working of the best machine almost useless 
(our t may st assured that a!l our Brauch Olfices are furnish wi tt rh 
art 
] {s ases. the mor may be sent in postage stamps ! k tes 
aa" ( t please write the names distinctly It is all important that w 
sl} d know the Post Office, County and State 
he Branch Offices always add to New York prices the cost of transportation 
4. sa i for every Town ar t I is 6 al Prit \ 
merone Age ive already been establi fin south America and Europe, at ! 
seem ae if w ynly in the t ng of prosperity, so general is the use and aj; 





I, M. SINGER & CO,, 


158 BROADWAY, New York, 
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TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED. 


Or 


LAURIES LIFE PICLS, 


THE GREAT CHINESE REMEDY, 


DISCOVERED BY 


Dr. ADAM LAURIE 


> 
M t! Roval College of Surge s, England; | t f Apotheearies’ Hall ; and 
Gra tuate of the Ecole de Medecine, Paris, &. For ma irs attached to the French and 
Bri Embassies at Hong Kong 
— 
This extraordinary remedy, which has for som * past been most success- 
lly introduced in Europe, is now, for the first time, offered to the American 
ublle 


It was discovered by Dr. Laurie, during his resice 


ce in China, where it has 
1 prescribed for 


many centuries, by celebrated physicians of that country, as 
an antidote to the effects of strong teas, eating of opium, &e 
These Pills are composed from the concentrated essence of a rare and beau- 
tiful plant, indigenous to the tea-growing districts of the Celestial Empir 
lheir operation on the nervous system, whether resulting from sedentary occu- 
pation, indulgence in strong drinks, residence in warm climates, domestic griefs, 
excessive use of tobacco or other opiates, is truly miraculous. They are also a 
sovereign remedy, in both sexes, for Neuravera, Tic Dovirourecx, Sr. Virvs’ 
Dance, Lanauvor, Lassrrvupe, Derression or Sprrits, Nervovs Heapacue, Imupo- 
rency, Inrirauriry, Fear, Excrrement, Distasre anp Iscapacrty For Bustness, 
Gippiness or tHE Heap, and Pauprrations oF THE Heart, most of which diseases 
owe their origin to a derangement of the nervous system or digestive organs 
They take no effect as a cathartic, but act specifically on the blood and nerv- 
ous centres, and are guaranteed to be so perfectly harmless to the system that 
the most delicate lady or tender child may take them with entire safety, whilst 
their action is almost instantaneous in renovating the impaired powers of life 
and giving renewed vigor to the most shattered constitution 


Their surprising 
emmncaey 


has been manifested to thousands of sufferers, both male and female, 
whose lives had previously been a burthen to themselves and their families 


Tf a single Pill be occasionally taken after the principal meal of the day, 
there can be no danger of snffering from indigestion, and many a would-be 
gourmand,’ who has hitherto been only a looker-on at the dinner-table, may 
now indulge his reasonable appetite with impunity 


For transmission by mail, as also for carrying in the pocket, they are done 
ip in small Chinese cartons, of card-case shape, and sold at One Dollar per Box, 
each box containing Forty Pills, or two and a half boxes in one for Two Dollars 
Sent post free, by mail, to any address, on the r ceipt of a one or two dollar 
bill of any good bank, or can be obtained personally at the office, 512 Broad- 
way, opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, New York, from 


GEO. BULPIN, 


General Agent for the United States, 
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THE 


American Sunday-School Wnion, 


No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Publishes a large variety of Books suitable for SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


hand a 


FAMILY READING and HOLIDAY GIFTS. Also, has constantly on 


full assortment of BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, and the different DEVOTION AI 


BOOKS, used by the varions evangelical denominations, together with other 
valuable publications suited to any ag 
Among the recent issues of the Society ar 


THE TEACHER TAUGHT, An entirely New edition of a work 


i 
ed. uniformly with 


already well known in this country and abroad. Print 
‘The Teacher Teaching.”’ 443 pages, l2mo. cloth. Price, 75 cents 
It is one of the best books that has appeared ve sut t. We are v that t 
known in this eountry, and ill be glad if this not lraws attent mer Vers 
Fessing equal interest with Topp’s work, it embraces a wil r ‘ ali “ s 
them with more minuteness.’’—Scolfish Sabbath School Teachers’ Magazine 
THE TEACHER TEACHING ; or, The Principles of the Teacher 
Taught’’ reduced to practic: By the same author. 372 pages, I2meo 
cloth Price, 75 cents 
4 new craw { dawn upon the juvenile w { t two? h b a t 
ed by all who have to d r ought to have “ ther gious { t h’aresh 
Visilor 


THE ROCK,— With an Introduction bw the Rev. Henry A. Boarpmay. 


DD. 364 pages, l2mo. cloth Price, 75 cents 


I th v vie ? the tr ‘ « f te the nature { r ‘ re } | a r i‘ ab 
celal with ’ t a la rst t I ar t 
ia Way Waieh cannot la k sil 
Periodicals Published hy the American Sun lay-Schoal Union. 

The Sunday School World: A Monthly Religious Newspaper, fo 
Sunday-School Teachers, Parents, and all who are engaged or interested 
the Religious Training of the Young 

Terms,.—ingie copies, 50 cents per year. Ten Copies, $4.50 per year wenty copies, $8.0) 


per Year, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE 
( heap Tilustrated Paner for Children and Va th. 


The Child’s Wortd,.—The Child's World may be had Monthly. or Sem 
Monthly, at the option of the subcribers, on the following terms 


To Subserthera in Clubs. 


10 < r 2 $0 9 Mor $1 8) Ser Mont 
] ° 1 0 24 
» 1 88 35 
448 
100 ‘ “a ~ vw 


Payment invariably ta Advance. 


m sly 1 at 
ALEXANDER KIRKPATRICK, 
Supert nident of Dep isttories, 1122 mut St. Phi phia 
( G. S. SOO; I 1 a ‘ New York. and N KEM 141 W n= 
= pie coy ner lalse by ¢ 41 W } 
Cit " or I s, 153 11 Lake St, ¢ go. Wile 1sW. Mel 
9s Fifth = St. I b) and oy W H. Bulkley 1 l k 
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ee 


Carriage Atlanufactory, 
WOOSTER ST.. 


BETWEEN GRAND & CANAL STREETS. 


WILLEAM TL GAY 


Is always ready to receive and execute orders 


for 
Oibh WwWwaTrin Gs @Q 
tS GY UGY dS dey WOE ch sj) 


Buegies, Wea, We. 





He engages to give perfect satisfaction to all 
who favor him with their patronage. While 
his vehicles are surpassed by none in elegance 
and durability. his charges are always mode- 
rate. 

All who give him a trial will be pretty sure | 
to deal with him again. 


WM. H. GRAY, 


Wooster Street, near Canal, N. ¥. 
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HENRY SHAFER, 
CLOTHING MERCHANT 


Nos. 293 & 295 BROADWAY, 
Year Reade Street, NEW YORE, 


KEEPS CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE VARIETY OF 


Che Best Goods for Wen’s aVear, 


Which he Sells at Wholesale and Retai 
Garments made to order for Men or Boy 
test Notice, in the Latest Fashion, and most Elegant Style--all Warranted t 


Customers may always rely on finding the finest French, English and 
American fabrics for Men's Wear at his Store. 


ADAMS? EXPRESS COMPANY, 
EXPRESS FORWARDERS, 


East, West, South and Southwest. 


1 by thos f any other Express. for tl 


of Merchandise, Bank Notes, Specie, Bo 


4 <1 


Company hav 
fai 


weial messengers, on all passenger Trains aud steamships 


Expresses for the East leave the Office, No. 59 Broadway, 
DAILY, as follows: 7 a.m., 8 a. w., 11.30 a.M., 3.20 p.m., andS p. wu. For the 
WEST AND SOUTH, 


9° 


INLAND,) 64. 0, 8.00 a. m., 10.30 a.mu., le. M.,2Pp.M.,4 7. 0., 5p. ., and 
o P. M p 
STEAMSHIP EXPRESSES 

For Charleston, S. (.; Savannah, Ga.; Norfolk, Petersburg and Richmond, 

EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY 

Wagons call for Goods in any part of the city Free of Charge. 

Merchants hanging out Call Cards of Adams’ Express Company may depend 
n our drivers calling 

For information as to rates, time, etc., etc., apply to 

JOHN HOEY, Sup't, 
ADAMS’ EXPRESS COMPANY, NEW YORE. 

BRANCH OFFICES:—442 Broadway, and Twenty-seventh Street Depot 
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the titles of the articles contributed by each. It w be seen from this list that it makes no d 
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HUMPHREYS, E. R., LL. D., Boston, Mass . The English Language, The Greek Tragic Drama 
Aristotle, his Life, Labors and Intluence, Influence of Comparative Phi 

LIEBER, PROF. MAX G., Louisville, Ky one The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
McCABF, JAMES B., Paltimore, Md.,....... ‘ ane ++++e+-.- American Female Nove 


MILLS, REV. HENRY, LL. D., London, England The Saracenic Civilization in Spair 
McCLENEHAN , JOHN, New York i ...-A Glance at the Turkish Empire, Hungary 

and Present, Berkeley, his I und Writings, The Union Not a League, & 
MEZ7ZROCCHI, FE. €., M. D., Boston, Mass.,,.. vo beanseheteneiee Count de Cay 


PHELIS, MRS. ALMIRA LINCOLN, Baltimore, Md A Glance at the Fine Arts, England under 
the Stuarts, Social Life in America, Popular Potany he De Saussures and their Writing 
PERHAULT, PROF. EUGENE, Berlin, Prussia,.... , .... Danish and Swedish Poetry 
PRENDERGAST, THOMAS B., LL. D., London, England., -+.+.. Italy, Past and Present 
REUBEN, LEVI, M. D., New York,.........Tendencies in Modern Thought, Pr. Arnold of Rug! 
RYAN, PROF. D. J., St. Mary’s College, Ky , .+.eeeeee- Sir Thomas More and bis Time 
SEARS, E. 1 Dante, Torquato Tasso, Camcens and his Translators, James Fenimore Cooper, 17 
Nineteenth Century, The Modern French Drama, lersian Poetry, Modern Criticiem, An¢ 
Civilization of the Hindoos, French Romances aud American Morals, The Greek Comic Drama 
—Aristophanes, The Men and Women of Homer, Iniluence of Music—The Opera, The Poet 


Literature of Spain, Vindication of the Celts, Christopher Martin Wieland, Bombastic Lit 
ture | 
SMITH, GEORGE H., Baltimore, Md.,,. ....Jeremy Bentham, and his Theory of Legisiat 


SCUDDER, HORACE A., Boston, Mass Hans (hristian Andersen and his Fairy Leger 
SPALDING, J. F., W ams College, Mass nc svegneen ses i 
STUART, PROF. JAMES C,, Aberdeen, Scotland The Sciences among the Ancients and Modert 


WENTWORTH, REV. E. L., Toronto, Canada,, esee The Works of Miss Eva: 
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begins the fifth volume. It is now almost superfluous t iy that the 
\ rea f any clique or party The well known freedom with w h th 
I : ations has subjected him to the abuse and threats of a cert class 
‘ ‘ I but he is notone to be intimidated from exposing literary (or. rath« 
rat harlatanism While it aflords no or nore pleas et st thie 
! t r i < Wil fearlessly coutinue to strip the tinsel from brass b 
, t ; 
I ral ¢ rt! nabled him to secure several new contributor wr 
t t t id culture will always be welcom I and 
he litan in spirit, the Vational” is decid \r 
t A alla 1 in favor of maintaining it, io its integrity, at all 
\ ts of t lin the Review ; but without interfering with 
" { W h r politica Education in every form will receive nent 
ily tent and wt lated to retard, or vitiate it. whether 1 the 
f Boh | be subjected to fearless, but fair i tem 
I will be spared to render the work worthy of 
of public opinion at home and abroad—namely 
he best of Am 
EXTRACIS FROM NOTICES AND REVIEWS BY LEADING JOURNALS. 
he Nati (uarterly comes in for March witha Spring-like freshness and hi ness 
" vellfor its management and its support in an hour so trying t ™ 
‘ t { 1 Its | g art *,* Vindication of the Celts Sat ite to a 
i i ‘ w h is not only appropriate, at a moment when Celtie de ints are 
f tepublic, but valuable at any time, as a piece of scholarly hist ir 
\ ) Daily Times 
t vigo metimes harsh in fault-finding, but hearty comt ution 
+ * ° \ t? ( Sive di iss ! whit h if a pr Thine ut fe ture im 7 h Fa 7] f 
ry und the very dirty accompanying phases of publishers’ and et “ 
" tic exposure of sundry impudent translations of Fir: n s I crit 
t t n full and careful, especially upon educational books ss 2¢ Its 
‘ t sland literary merits and demerits are honest, clear, almost ways 
worthy) wute and original.—.. VF. Independent 
| il articles of great merit and interest, foremost among which we vd 
" nN slrous ** Vindication of the Celts a biographical not f Dr. Ar 1, of 
aud a powerful protest against the toc valent mistake, in this country, of over ucat 
Phila hia I’ress 
ifficient to show the great variety, no less than the intellectual interest, of the 
and we feel bound to acknowledge that not on th ta 
r I rea { standard with which we have long been fa " ith 
t t Land In this respect the National Quar Ww pues 
t th ul cal Literature of America.—Boston P¢ 
t¢ ' Editor) is already widely and favorably known through his ry at 
( t t " ninster Review, the Dublin University Magazine, North Ameri Keri 
B timers / tl of Education, and other similar works His papers Va 
n t irly indicate the possession of a genial disposition, a generous t, and 
‘ htet uy ns ‘ 1 and things.—Boston Banner of Light 
Amor has at ional Quarterly) which deserves t e ranked 
wit t! of ® Many of its articlesare writt with ¢ t 
4 and a t structive —Lomion Daily News 
W warrant par ercellen f the country s 1 2A 
marked | r id scholarship, and pre) ‘ t 
crit Ww 
T m ni trterlics, and will sustain a compa ath 
Fur un put or is a man of inde; lent n “ k 
t t t urdge, that sometimes seem t ’ won 
t tha tw worth reading, the public having ‘ vo 
t m of s ene) ice p ile yet which is now neither pa R ar 
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W ve before spoken commending|ly of tt critical journal, and we f ve s 
ted literary character will commend it to public faver, In the | t 
irticle which does not possess more than ordinary inters t! 
rea i we think the w lissemination of a literary work « “ } 
‘ - al : ca antag Ba timore Ameri 7 
We have s ns in any of the great Quarterlies such a variety of a write 
Pro ‘ Journal 
T imber of the NV. Q. R. is very readable indeed. The interest of the / 
enha and well kept uy We hope to se ts pros (which, we | to k Ww 
fleu ing) increasing every day more and more. This is the only man view we k 
Am 1.— Boston L’ilot 
No] ever published in this country has elicited more genera tappr 
fron feverys of in every section y 
Valt y de 
It ( tabl ild not suffer in comparis t ft 
vey for learning in tS manner re s t 
conta wreater variety) Sat the other side of the At 
York H l 
The Dex iber number of the National Que ly Review confines its to legitimat 
rit t ntenuts a well written, and the comments in most s 
frequently splaying learning and talent much above mediocr Ba n 
T) v { aocount for the little favor shown by us hitherto tot higt f 
ter nit reasog is so rogatory 4 that we hail the suce 3 \ n 
£ t g akin to the pride and pleasure we would fee! in the refutati s { i 
VW polian Record 
he Nati 1 Qu erly Review" is edited and published by Edward I. Sears New ¥ a 
freq nt itor to th Westminster R w times past, ar w t essf 
1 I 
luct f this periodical of his ow The ** J in its fourth Ha gr 
‘ ‘ y number, we are prepared to « is anable, cand and ‘ 
retrog t rgal It is bold without ve, courteous wit! I tv. al t! 
gr majority of its articles have given e\ rough investigat ated taste, a 
best rigid honesty.—Cincinnali Gazette 
It together a able journal, breathing a cosmopolitan spirit, ar d receive cr 
agem # province.—Torcnto Leader 
T iv of topics indicates the same excellent judgment as does t! treatment, t ‘ 
fF ‘ familiarized learning which have haracterized all of the r 8 ul 
mia Vation the great popular Quarterly of the world.—New Fur 
I r excused for observing that. before he had any journal of his ow “ 
dey ra livelihood exclusively on his pen—contributing to the best per ft 
ar rica was thing new for him to see his articles distinguished from oth not 
hig ! t trar ted. Asan instance of this, he refers to the attention 
his} r t Sepoy Rebe i the April (1858) number of the North Americ Re 
the Pa I Contem} ne of July 31, 1858, speaking of it as follows a tra ting 
st r expe les griefs des populations indoues contr ppres 
\ wendivat es droits les us elementaires et les plus sd h tril 
t mem fouls ur pieds } wueur est, en un mot, la justificat s 
i les Cy payes lf reviewer Ameéricainé aen ¢ a} 
eur ments anglais. Quand en Vv ta parler de la ‘ 
et t 2 g fr ment verses par la soldatesque anglaise tous ses ments 
© nt, et gmatis Xces avec une eneryw qu nous J ? 
i } \ t par fois se méler a la vehémence et les trict ts bulle 
‘ port a par les forces brittanniques be tro ‘ gra 
flex t Revue Contemporaine serie, Tome 4e., p. 402 
TERMS.—$3 ar, in advance-—-to clergymen of all denominations, and t ers, 22 
two « s. 3 ! ‘ es, $7 ; six =, $12, Ac 
( f & must, in all casee, be accompanied with 75 cent ur 
Prowtay e b 
EDWARD I. SEARS, 
Editor and Proprietor, Pi i New York 
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VAN NORMAN INSTITUTE, 


AN ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Family and Dav Sthool 


tteando i ' r A coywtc 
muon YO NG eater eis 


Nos. 3 and 5 West Thirty-eighth St., 


MURRAY HILL, 


Two doors from Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 
Will re-open, after the summer vacation, on Thursday, Septem- 
} 
ceives pupils at any time. 

. The Edifice, planned expressly for the School, and warmed 
by hot water, with a pure summer-like air, is in the highest and 
most beautiful part of the city. 

The entire absence of low and depraving incentives, the 
pervading spirit of a pleasant home life, and thoroughness in 


whatever studies are undertaken, especially characterize the 
School. 


FRENCH 1S SPOKEN. 


The ablest masters are employed for French, Italian, German, 


| Piano-forte, Harp, and other accomplishments. 


Kor full information, see Circular, 
for which apply to 


Rev. D.C. VAN NORMAN, ‘LL. Ds a 


ber 18th. Continues in session till the 25th of June, and re- 
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DODWORTH’S MUSIC STORE, 


No. 6 ASTOR PLAC B, N. WY. 


PUBLISHER AND DEALER IN 


LORBION & AMBRIGAT WESts, 


Instruments, and Musical “Mierchandise, Songs and C pratt 
for the Piano-Forte, by the best Masters; Sacred and Organ 
Music; Dance and Military Music, for the Piano-Forte, 
sent by Mail, Postage Free. Stamps may be sent 
instead of change. 

Catalogues of Music for BRASS BANDS, QUADRILLE BANDS, small or 
large ORCHESTRAS, sent on application. 


PRICE LIST OF INSTRUMENTS OF THE FINEST QUALITY, 


H. B. DODWORTH. 


German Silver 
Improved Rotary Valves, Brass. be ves and =| German Silver 
No. 1.—Eb Soprano el — $25 00 329 00 $32 0) 
No. 2.—Bb Alto = ‘ er = 28 00 22 00 35 00 
No. 3.—Eb Tenor.... re ee - 35 00 40 00 45 00 
No. 4.—Bb Tenor. . —e . he aca 40 00 45 00 50 00 
No. §.—Baritome ....ccccce re _ ieainmeaiinn nd 45 00 51 00 57 00 
No. 6.—Bb Bass wan osene 50 00 56 00 63 00 
cca svcececcnasvnncsides des oo | 60 00 68 00 75 00 
No 7.—Fb Bass aseevee oseen wees 65 00 75 00 85 00 
* 4 valves — 75 00 RS 00 10) 00 
extra large, 3 valves, ais acai paeelens 75 00 85 00 £5 00 
‘ . 85 00 98 00 110 00 
No. 8.—Ore he stra Cornets, wi ith crooks Top action... 28 00 32 00 | 35 00 
No. 9 Slide action 30 00 35 00 | 40 00 
No 10 _Eb Soprano —fri mt fo rm—side action—new pattern—with crooks for D natural, (, Bb. A 
natural, G,—and extra valve slides,—Brass, $35 ; German Silver Trimmings, $40 ; Ger 





man Silver . 
No. 11.—Trumpets—lrass, $50 ; German Silver Valves and Trimmings. $35 : German Silver, $40 
N. B —This Instrument (No. 10) is an exceedingly handy Instrument for Orchestral as well 
as Brass Band Concert-Play ing 
Boxes, for Nos. 8, 9, and 10, from $3 to $5 


A Stock of the leading styles constantly on hand, and Instruments made 
to order within ten days; all warranted to give satisfaction in every respect 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS WITH PISTON VALVES. 


Soprano—Fb... . $10 to $14 | Tenors—Bb..... — 





\ltos—Bb . ° eeue ae 15 | Baritones—Kb £0 “OT 
et in box, and seven crooks 14 18 | Basses—Kb or ae 5 “5 
Tom esd b : ee SEN 22 | Basses—F or Eb............ paiak ae 40 
DRUMS. 
Tor pk ns’ make from 325 upwards. | Bass— Ordinary”’ from $15 upwards 
10 Side— ‘ bs - 4 
CYMBAIS—**Turkith.”” 11 to 36 tah... ... ccccccctce eer 


Flutes, Flageolets, Clarionets, &c. Fifes, Tuning Hammers, Forks, &c. 
Violin, Violoncello and Guitar Strings. §@7° Musical merchandise in general 
MOUTH-PIECES. 


Dodw ort 1's Pattern, broad face, German Silver , ; . : .. .. 2 00 

with m ywabl yemb yuchure and 2 separate cups 3 00 

Braas. from 21 50 upwards 

Ordinary Brass Mouth-Pic osercececces ° ocvcces ce coors 2 OS 
‘ German Siiver Mo ith Pieces. pbucde tubbbeidnebe akeeee benees 1 


oF 
ov 
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MUSICAL BOXES 


FROM THE 


BEST MAKERS IN SWITZERLAND. 





Wo PRR 


This cut represents one of the Lance size Mesicat. Boxes 
They play 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 24 different tunes each, and cost 
from $12.50 to $250.00. They are very durable, and a very fine 
ornament for the parlor, 


The smart size, or Pocket Musica Boxes; 
play 2. 3, 4, or 6 different tunes. They are 


made with the same care as the large OneS | 








but, being very much smaller, they are of 


course more delicate. 


The Toy Mvsicat Box, as shown by this fb 
cat, is played by a handle or crank. It is Lar ei “‘d 
ra rtainly the most durable article made for <q ee 
younc Frotks. The whole of the works are brass and steel: the 
case alone is wood. They play 1, 2, 3, or 4 tunes. 

To all of the above I have 


POPULAR AMERICAN MELODIES, 


as well as the choicest gems from Operas. 


M. J. PAILLARD, Importer, 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York. 
MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED. 
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1868. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
“Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editor,” 


Has now entered upon the 14th year of its existence, and is con- 
ducted with the same general principles and aims for which it 
was started. It isa religious hewspapecr of the largest class, 





Congregational but not sectarian in its denominational affinities. 
Orthodox but tolerant in its theological views, earnest and de- 
cided in opposition to Slavery, and to every organic or social 
iniquity and wrong, yet Christian in its temper, and lawful in its 
methods of dealing with public sins. In the great contest now 
waging in our country, THe INDEPENDENT is uncompromising in 
hostility to the rebellion, and earnest and resolute in upholding 
the Government 

In additio 


n to a weekly summary of secular and religious 
news, carefully prepared, THe INpEPENDENT is enriched by a vari- 
ous and widespread correspondence from our own and other 
lands. In its selected religious articles and its original contri- 
butions it provides instructive reading for the family. Every 


week it contains 


A SERMON 
BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


reported exy ressly for its columns ; and it numbers among its 


special utributors some of the highest names in the religious 
political, and literary worlds, viz. : 
Mrs. Edarrict Beecher Stowe, 
Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, 
Rev. Robert M. Hatfield, 
Rev. Geo, B, Cheever, 
Horace Greeley, 
Bayard Taylor, 
John G, Whittier, 
Charles L, Brace. 
lit ado op ‘ rs ike ‘| 
| ! IS62 « e at tive and profitable 1 ts 
re i \ < | ruth and 1 y 1S 
hess, 1 \ ‘ We 
rERMS :—B: Pwo Dolla iv, payable in advan 
lelivered New York ; B kly lwo Dollars | 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Publisher, 
No. 5 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 
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To Booksellers and the Public. 


532 Broapway, New York, February 1, 1862 
I beg leave to invite your attention to the following new, attractive, and 
important publications, and to solicit your orders 
A NEW CATALOGUE for the trade and the Public may be had on appli- 
cation 
I 


Ready om the 10th of March, 
BAYARD TAYLORS NEW WORK, 


Being a SECOND SERIES of 


HOME AND ABROAD: A SKETCH-BOOK OF LIFE, SCENERY, 
ANI) MEN. Wit vo plates, L2mo., 500 pages, $1.25 
,* This v me is or f the most varied and most spirited of any of the works of this 
writ It W ves a large sa 
This edit niform with BAYARD TAYLOR'S TRAVELS, which are then complete in 9 
mes 


VOW READY 
MR. KIMBALIVS NEW WORK, 
UNDERCURRENTsS OF WALL STREET; THE ROMANCE 


OF Bl Nk> KKM I s Leger l l2me, $1.25 
¢,* l t sand fents. s as ar actually trans} ing f 
t y 3 merci ‘ r ented witha power and spirit all th 
e trau | \ ‘ erat Kept wit ! ty I 1 
Publisher believes t to be not only tl t id and skillfu tthe most truthf 
ft AL ws of res ‘ @peeially 1 New York, which has eve 
11] 
ST. LEGER: THE THREADS OF LIFE. A new edition. 1l2mo. $1,245 
| KIMEA 
] ! t ‘ i : t ny k. and fert ty of invent alr I liga 
Wosh ] j 
\ brilliant kf gyest of w ' Vv} 
A very ex rdina L ‘ M l’o 
The ALDINE Editi f 
THOMAS HOODS COMPLETE WORKS - Elegantly printed 
ab l I t. 00 S,anda w itl 
iH ! thiy 3 rice $1 
V 


The CANTON Edition of 
BAYARD TAVLOR’s PROSE WORKS In 10 elegant volumes 


ly { 


and Letters of Washington Irving l'y Pierre M 
ss ! 


\ i 


The Life 
lu 


\ 


REBELLION RECORD. Ecch, cloth, $3.75; sheep, $4; half mor., 


*.* Aw 1 aut gr ! at terest. a f permanent va 


RECORD: SERMONS BY EMINENT DIVINES 


‘ l 7 one Vv ( 


THE PULPIT 
\ t v 
. : 
LIVVINCOTT & 
' 


G. P. PUTNAM, Agent. 
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THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED MA Y, Iswv-a. 


It employs MISSIONARIES to orgat al S ay Schools, and | I tem mor 

r books ba ! NION 7 ples CONTRIBUTIONS M \“ k a 

ed, and are faithfully pur nat by t 5 

aid in this Christian and patriotic u will the 1 e of t the B 

Instructio wh iw be furnished u usly to post] italoguc 
Reports, and ot t 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PERIODICALS. 


The onry per ils | shed by the Amer Sunda 
I. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLP—16 to pages, pub ! wing 
pric Twenty-tive cents a year, || 

my { J oun 

i. 
THE «(HILL WORI 4 min h'v ] 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE SILENT COMFORTER.--THE GREEN PASTURES.—SFI 
' 

rt | 

Be ‘ 

W i ye 

Wel E REA ‘ U} \ \ 

' 
\ ~ \ 
) i 
} 4 1 

i A | 

A 
| 4 

ARY \ } 7 
/ } f \ 
\ 


ALEXANDER KIRKPATRICK 


\ 


N 
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MAYNARD & NOYES’ 
BLACK WRITING INK. 


Testimony of Partics who have Used it for more than a Quarter 
ofa Century. 


Reaistry OF Deeps Orrice, ’ 

Boston, January 10, 1859 { 

Messrs. Maynanp & Noves—(fentlemen: 1 am glad that longer use of your 

Writing Ink enables: me to repeat the testimony given in its favor many years 

ago. I have used it in this office thirty-seven years, and my oldest records are 

as legible and black as when first written. This rare quality for permanence 

renders it invaluable for State and County Records, and all mercantile pur- 

poses, where it is important that the writing should remain legible and un 
changed in color by the lapse of time 

HENRY ALLINE, Register of Deeds 


known and long estab 


rs the Proprietors are 


nds of Ink, most of my customers come back to 
miserable compounds offered every little while, 
yall other inks, and will have nothing further to do 
ur Ink on my DOOKS « r2o years, and my custom 


usainst tim Enti made in 1882 are as fresh as 


with th 
ers Can see 
those minck 


Dove E. J. LANE 


Maynard & Noyes’ Copying Ink. 


He I a) iit ca 


Maynard & Noyes’ Carmine Ink. 


his 


Nos, 51 and 53 WATER STREET. 
Boston, Nass... 


ray 


HA WARE DEALERS AND STATIONERS 











Che Albion, 


Established in 1822. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the City of New 
York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND CENERAL LITERATURE. 


This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied to the Public at 
the rate of 


Three Dollars per Annum, or 6 Cents Weekly. 


The Apion has been widely known for forty years throughout the United 
States and British North America. Thoroughly independent in tone, it will be 
found to combine all the elements of Home Journalism with due attention to 
every American incident that is likely to bear on British interests 


The Literary Department 


will be enriched, as heretofore, with the cream of English Literature 
nection with Art, 
The Ablest Criticisms 
will continue to be published in its columns. To these are added such Adit 
ces of current events as are deemed to be of interest to a circle of intellig 
. Whether British or American 


believed, ¢ ‘ hle Weekly Budget of Inf 


The Albion Engravings,. 


on hand copies of the Al Engravings, and subscribers or others 
rnished with them—at 82 each to subseribers, and $3 to non-subscrib 
w proof copies of the FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE print on India 
be had The following Al/i ngravings are 
Victo 
Washi : 
rs Tl) 


Stanti 


Dr. Kane at the Graves of Sir John Franklin's Men. 


Wikies CoLuMBUS PROPOUNDING ts Theory oF A NEW 


The Falls of Niagara, froin riginal drawit 
ALBION 


ly forwarded by Mail or Express 


iers at the 


British Provinces have to p: 


W. POUNG, 
Editor and Proj 





CONTENTS OF NO. IX. 


JUNE, 1862. 





1L—TuHe Cuinese LanevuaGe aNnpD LITERATURE, 


I] ANGELOLOGY AND DemonoLocy, ANCIENT AND Mopery, 


11].—Sir THomas More anp nis Tiwes, 
[V.—Mavp as a Representative Poey, 
V.—Tue Comepies or Moribre, 

Epucation anp Unity or Ptrsvir oF 


)HRISTIAN 
MINIstTRY, 


Puitip SIDNEY, 
cA LEIGH, 


VER A WoRSE Enemy To CIVILIANS 
4 


\cADEMY OF DesIGN aND Its Great Mey, 158 
CRITICISMS, 165 
“lucation. 2. Belles-Lettres. 3. History, Biography and Travels 


4. Miscellaneous 5. New Publications 


THE REVIEW 


May be had of the following Booksellers and Periodical Dealers: 


( Na & ¢ 
Street Birds 


Brady 


ISLAND.- 
TH CAROL 


ENNE> SEE.- 


Wiscosxsiy.—Milwau 


(AMERICA. —Por 
t ‘ W r.W 
aw xc >on ju 

B.. J. & A. McM 





